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MISCELLANEOUS FOREST LEGISLATION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1956 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForESTS OF THE 
CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 1310, 
House Office Building, Hon. George M. Grant (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Grant. The committee will come to order, please. 

The first bill we have this morning is H. R. 8898, by Mr. Dixon. 

(The bill referred to follows :) 


[H. R. 8898, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide an additional authorization of appropriations for the purchase by the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the Act of May 11, 1938, of lands within the boundaries 
of the Cache National Forest in the State of Utah 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $200,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to remain available 
until expended, to carry out the program for the purchase by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of lands within the boundaries of the Cache National Forest in 
the State of Utah under the Act entitled “An Act to facilitate the control of 
soil erosion and flood damage originating upon lands within the exterior 
boundaries of the Cache National Forest in the State of Utah”, approved May 11, 
1938 (52 Stat. 347; Public, Numbered 505, Seventy-fifth Congress), as amended 
by section 2 of the Act of May 26, 1944 (58 Stat. 227, 228; Public Law 310, 
Seventy-eighth Congress). The authorization of appropriations provided by 
this Act shall be in addition to and shall not affect the authorization for the 
appropriation of certain receipts for purchase of lands provided by such Act 
of May 11, 1988, as amended. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1956. 
Hon. Haroip D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This will reply to your letter of March 9 request- 
ing the views of this Department in regard to H. R. 8898, a bill to provide an 
additional authorization of appropriations for the purchase by the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the act of May 11, 1938; of lands within the boundaries of the 
Cache National Forest in the State of Utah. 

The Department would have no objection to enactment of this bill if amended 
to provide that funds authorized to be appropriated shall be expended only to 
the extent that such funds are matched by local donations of money or land of 
not less than equal value. 

H. R. 8898 would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase lands 
within the boundaries of the Cache National Forest, Utah, under the act of 
May 11, 1988 (52 Stat. 347) to facilitate the control of soil erosion and flood 
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damage originating upon such lands. An appropriation of not to exceed $200,000 
to remain available until expended would. be authorized. Such appropriations 
shall be in addition to and shall not affect the authorization for the appropriation 
of certain receipts for purchase of lands provided by the 1938 act. 

The bill would apply to certain private lands within the Cache National Forest 
situated on the slopes of the Wasatch Mountains northeast of Ogéen, Utah. On 
some such lands the vegetative cover and watershed capabilities have been and 
are being impaired through overgrazing, fire, or logging. Water from the moun- 
tains supports the cities and towns and agriculture in the valleys, and usable 
water is limited in relation to needs. Heavy rains on these mountain areas have 
in the past resulted in serious floods accompanied by mud-rock flows and excessive 
erosion of the damaged land. These floods and mud-rock flows have caused loss 
of life and much property damage. 

In the late 1980’s a program of flood prevention and erosion control on these 
watersheds was commenced in which Federal and local governments and agencies 
participated. About 15,000 acres of land have been acquired and donated to the 
United States for inclusion in the national forest by local agencies in connection 
with this watershed improvement program, and some 18,000 acres have been pur- 
chased from receipts of the Cache National Forest as authorized by Congress in 
1938. On these lands grazing has been reduced, reseeding accomplished to the 
extent possible, and other restoration measures undertaken. However, practical 
limitations on appropriations under the 1938 act prevent purchase of the larger 
areas needed for an effective remedial program. There are about 20,000 addi- 
tional acres for which immediate action is needed for flood prevention and erosion 
control. 

While the Department policy does not favor material increases in Federal land 
ownership, experience indicates that in this particular area public ownership is 
a necessary prerequisite to land restoration. Floods and mud-rock flows origi- 
nating from the damaged lands within the national forest can be very destructive 
of life and property. The Pine View Reservoir and appurtenant water distribu- 
tion facilities, which, when completed, will represent a Federal investment of 
$6 million or $7 million, derives much of its water from these areas and its stor- 
age capacity can be greatly curtailed by floods and mud-rock flows originating in 
the uplands. Municipal water supplies, in addition to this reservoir, might also 
be damaged as well as highways, railroads, and other public facilities, including 
large Federal investments at the Ogden Army Depot. 

We believe that the purchase of land and the cost of the watershed rehabilita- 
tion work should be shared by Federal and local governments and agencies which 
stand to benefit from the program. We, therefore, have no objection ot the bill 
if amended to include this provision. This could be accomplished by the follow- 
ing amendment: 

Page 2, line 7: Substitute a colon for the period and insert the following: 
“Provided, further, That the funds authorized to be appropriated under this Act 
shall be available for expenditure only to the extent that such funds are matched 
by donations of lands of not less than equal value to the United States of America 
within the Cache National Forest or funds of equal amount contributed by local 
agencies, organizations, or persons, which contributed funds are hereby authorized 
to be expended in payment for lands acquired under this Act and to defray the 
cost of work to rehabilitate watersheds on national-forest lands within the Cache 
National Forest as authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Dixon? 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON, A UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF UTAH; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. REED L. FRISCHKNECHT, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


__Mr. Drxon,, Mr, Chairman, I appreciate the oppor cnihy of appear- 
ing before you this morning;on this bill; which f introduced January 





True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


30. Before reading the written part of my testimony, I would like to 
call your attention to the fact that this bill is the outgrowth of the 
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committee’s visit to Utah August 27, 1955. The members of the com- 
mittee will probably recall receiving a report on this visit from Re- 
gional Forester Chester Olson. Fortunately for the people of Utah, 
you saw firsthand the entire situation. We appreciate the interest 
that you showed by taking that long trip to study our problems. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, provides for an additional zuthorization 
to appropriate $200,000 for the purchase of private lands within the 
Cache National Forest in Utah to facilitate the control of soil erosion 
and flood damage originating upon such lands. 

The portion of the Cache National Forest involved in this project 
includes high mountain lands in the Ogden River drainage area, and 
several smaller drainage areas along what is called the Wasatch Front. 
These mountains extend from Ogden on the south to Deweyville or 
Collinston on the north. They serve to separate Cache Valley contain- 
ing the communities of Logan, where the Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege is located; Mendon; Wellsville; Hyrum, and Paradise from the 
Salt Lake Valley lying to the west. From Ogden on the south pro- 
ceeding north along United States Highway No. 91 are the following 
cities of North Ogden, Willard, Perry, Brigham City, Honeyville, 
Deweyville, and Collinston. These cities are right at the foot of these 
almost sheer vertical mountains, hence the ferm “Wasatch Front,” and 
lie in the direct path of flash floods, originating on impaired watershed 
lands, which are not an uncommon occurrence during the spring and 
summer months. 

The problem of floods and soil erosion began in this mountain area 
primarily during the last three decades of the 19th century. Pioneer 
settlers let their livestock overgraze the mountain grass and forage 
areas and otherwise abused these lands. The results are vividly set 
forth in the report entitled, “Public Action to Save Vital Watersheds 
in Northern Utah,” which I shall submit later to the subcommittee on 
behalf of the Weber County Watershed Protective Corp. : 


* * * uncontrolied fires, many set by carelessness and uninhibited grazing re- 
duced the cover of vegetation on these precious mountain slopes. There was little 
thought given, in these early days, to this fact; the same slopes produced water, 
the liquid gold, and made “the desert blossom as a rose.” The horrible truth 
was not apparent. In the past, civilizations had vanished from the earth because 
of the very things that were happening here. 

It was a scant four decades from the time of the first seettlement when the 
misuse of these mountain lands suddenly became apparent. Thundering mud- 
rock floods from denuded watersheds in Davis County and from Willard Basin 
in Box Elder County claimed several lives and millions of dollars in damages * * * 

Other minor damaging floods continued to spew forth from small canyons along 
the Wasatch front during the 1920’s and early 1930’s. Alarmed at the threat 
to life and property, the people in Utah’s northern counties pleaded for exten- 
sion of the bounaries of the Cache and Wasatch National Forests and for a pro- 
gram to alleviate the creeping cancer of damaged mountain watersheds. 


You gentlemen saw some of the terrible effects when you were 
there. These floods are flash floods of a mud-rock nature rather than 
high water. 

It should be noted, Mr. Chairman, that watershed conditions con- 
ducive to the occurrence of mud-rock floods from summer storms are 
different than those conditions which create high water floods. It is 
the*former rather than the latter set of watershed conditions with 
which we are concerned here. In this respect, also, it should be noted 
that the mud-rock flows from steep mountainous drainage areas are 
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far more destructive in their washes than are the high water floods in 
this part of the country. 

Two of these mud-rock flows in the area along the Wasatch Front, 
for example, hit the town of Willard destroying 40 homes and a hydro- 
electric powerplant. In addition, two people were killed in a brick 
home demolished by one of these mud-rock flows. All told, almost 
$500,000 in damage was done to this small municipality. 

The boundaries of these two national forests were extended in 1934, 
1936, and 1938. In 1938, the Congress authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase lands within the boundaries of the Cache 
National Forest for flood prevention and soil erosion purposes. This 
act also authorized appropriation of. $10,000 annually from the re- 
ceipts from that national forest to pay for the lands acquired. Except 
for the years 1940 and 1941, when $6,000 was appropriated, respec- 
tively, and with the exception of the years 194446, and 1954, Congress, 
each year, has appropriated the authorized $10,000. 

Of the $102,000 appropriated for this purpose, during the period 
1940 up to and including the 1955 fiscal year, the Federal Government 
had made a net expenditure of $63,874. This includes the purchase 

rice of the land and all other obligations under each appropriation, 
ess $21,291 representing the decrease in forest receipt fund payments 
to the counties due to expenditures of $85,165 by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for land purchases. This information is contained in a table 
attached to a letter to me dated June 12, 1956, from Mr. Richard E. 
McArdle, Chief, Forest Service, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, signed by Mr. Edward Crafts, Assistant Chief of the Forest 
Service. The letter I have marked as “Exhibit 1” and the appropriate 
table giving this data as exhibit 2. 

I ask that they be printed in the hearing record at this point in my 
remarks, Mr, Chairman. 

Let us turn past page 14 to exhibit 1. This is a copy of Mr. Craft’s 
letter and on the next page exhibit 2 entitled “Appropriations and 
Expenditures Under the Special Forest Receipts Act, Cache National 
Forest, Utah.” 

The first column of exhibit 2 shows the year, the second column the 
amount appropriated, $102,000, the third the total Federal obliga- 
tion, $85,165, and the fourth column shows the $21,291 which was 
spent as part of the $85,165 which otherwise would have gone to our 
schools and roads anyway. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


EXHIBIT 1 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
Hon. Henry A. Drxon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dixon: In accordance with Mr. Frischknecht’s request, 
there are attached two copies of a table prepared by our regional office at Ogden, 
Utah, showing acres, original appraised value, and cost to donors of lands within 
the Cache National Forest donated to the United States by local agencies and 
individuals. The first two columns of the table are from the records of the 
Forest Service, in the field and in this office. The information on costs to the 
donors of the lands involved and on losses through sales of other lands to the 
United States was furnished by the local agencies to our regional office. 
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We attach also two copies of a table showing, by years, the appropriations 
and expenditures thereof, pursuant to the Cache National Forest Receipts Act 
and indicated resultant decrease in 25 percent fund payments for benefit of 
counties. These are included to verify those informally given to Mr. Frisch- 
knecht a few days ago. 

Sincerely yours, 


RicHarp FE. McArpie, Chief. 
By Epwarp C. Crarts 


EXHIBIT 2 


Appropriations and expenditures under the Special Forests Receipts Act, 
Cache National Forest, Utah 


! 
| Decrease in 
Appropria- Total | 25 percent 
Fiseal year tion obligations ! fund pay- 
| ments due to 
expenditures 


, ae ‘ 4 $6, 000 | $5, 881. 41 | $1, 470. 35 

1941____. : 6, 000 | 5, 891. 52 1, 472. 88 

1942__. 10, 000 9, 904. 57 2, 476. 14 

1943. . 

1944__ 

1945._. 

1946 

1947. 10, 000 8, 890. 95 2, 222. 74 

1948__ 10, 000 9, 973. 36 | 2, 493. 34 

1949__ 10, 000 8, 377. 52 | 2, 094. 38 

1950... 10, 0CO | 9, 995. 46 | 2, 498. 87 

1951_. ; 10, 000 | 6, 994. 35 1, 748. 59 

Wk caus, ss ee a 10, 006 | 8, 978. 55 2, 244. 64 

We 2 LiL LO ir } S 10, 000 483. 63 120, 91 

To ee aS ie os aa ; ; 

1956... 10, 000 | 9, 793. 67 | 2, 448. 42 
dd ais tine Spieetiaelie <ecegeench eee sa 

WOO ET ek i ae eT ; 10,000 | 29,862.00 2, 465. 50 


| 102, 000 85, 164. 99 21, 291. 26 


' Includes purchase price of land and all other obligations under each appropriation, 
2 Obligated to Apr. 30, 1956, 


Mr. Drxon. The need for instituting systematic water and soil ero- 
sion control methods on these lands led to the establishment of two 
local nonprofit organizations, which have been the mainsprings of 
local efforts to place these private lands under proper protection and 
management. These organizations, the Weber County Watershed Pro- 
tective Corp. and the Wellsville Mountain Area Project Corp., located 
in Cache and Box Elder Counties, have cooperated very closely with 
local Forest Service officials in this undertaking. Financed by local 
contributions, they have acquired a considerable acreage of these pri- 
vate lands, much of which has been donated to the Government while 
some has been sold to the Governnient at cost or at a loss. 

The combined acquisitions and donations of these two organizations, 
and other local groups, both public and private, total 15,726 acres ac- 
quired at a total net cost to these groups of $117,314. 

In other words, our people have contributed 15,726 acres to the 
Government. This data, in part, is contained in another table I have 
marked “Exhibit 3,” Mr. Chairman, and which was sent to me by the 
Forest Service along with the June 12 letter I _ of a moment ago. 
I ask that it be printed in the hearing record at this point m my 
remarks. 
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(The data referred to follow :) 


























Exurnit 3 
Donations 
Forest Service 
appraisaland; Actual or Other Total cost, 
Donor Acres estimated estimated esti- actual and 
value of land} cost of land mated estimated, 
| at time of to donor cost to donor 
donation 
} 
Wr idee ct as caeibh .-| 1,807.32 $5, 522 $6, 300 1 $300 $6, 600 
Box Elder County __--- choo 980. 36 2, 743 12,000 |. 12, 000 
SE MOI isin nocd nn idee ences sadied 665. 53 1, 675 | BOOB. bi cian. ve 2, 000 
eR Rs 922 | DE n ios sccc6 700 
Wellsville Mountain. -- babes anin heel a 12, 693 | SO ae wits tide 16, 520 
Werebt eee ..c.acbes..k.., cso, | 3, 085. 26 7, 627 | 11, 000 |. a 11, 000 
Cees Gey... ets a: 3, 976. 98 | 11, 154 | 38, 732 11,205 39, 937 
RUN re siete Set tala 116.00 | 1,000 | 1, 000 |. beet 1, 000 
Gearee W Owen... -.....---..-..-.-----| CBG | 2. 048 | 2, 048 |. 2, 048 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce and local | | 
civic clubs bought 560 acres and sold | | 
to the United States at a loss of_.......|._.- fi : 680 | | 680 
Weber County Watershed Protective | | 
Corp. bought 4,742 acres and sold to | 
the United States at a loss of... ......|...--- soos fosds-sedsee---] 3, 538 |. 3, 538 
OU 6 oo cick ab on ih ate ceeus |15, 725. 99 45, 384 94, 518 1, 505 | 96, 023 


1 Estimated court costs in condemnation suits. 
Nore.—Acreages and values of administrative sites formerly reported as donations are not included, 


Mr. Drxon. This total net local contribution figure of $117,314 is 
derived by adding to the $96,023 listed in exhibit 3 under the headin 
“Total cost, actual and estimated, to donor,” the sum of $21,291, liste 
in exhibit 2, under the heading “Decrease in 25 percent fund payments 
due to expenditures.” 

Let us look at exhibit 3. It has the heading “Donations.” This is 
what the local people have contributed. You will notice at the top 
Willard City contributed 1,807 acres. This purchase is appraised at 
$5,522, but the city paid $6,300 for it. It had to incur an additional 
cost, of $300 to get this land so it could be donated to the Government. 

May I call your attention to something significant here? It was so 
vital to get these lands that Willard City condemned them. 

This table shows also that Ogden City, for example, contributed to 
the Government 3,976 acres, o it cost the city $38,732. But, in addi- 
tion, it cost them another $1,205 in condemnation proceedings to get 
the land. That shows you that. the situation is desperate, otherwise a 
city would not condemn property to give away to the Forest Service. 

Mr. McIntire. May I ask one question at this point ¢ 

Congressman Dixon, in relation to your exhibit 2, 1 am wondering 
if 1am correct in interpreting it to be a summary of the appropriations 
under this Cache National Forest, appropriations assigned to that 
Project by the Federal Government for the purchase of land. 

r. Dixon. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntime. The land purchased there with these appropriations, 
of which $85,000 has been. used, is no part of the 15,000 acres in exhibit 
3, is it ? 

Mr. Dixon. No part whatever. 

Mr. McIntire, It is in addition to that? 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. 

Mr. McIntime. Thank you. 
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Mr. Dixon. Now if you will go back to exhibit 3, the local people 
contributed the 15,725 acres, oid if you go to the last column that in- 
cludes what they paid for the land and what they paid for condemna- 
tion proceedings, you will see a total of $96,023 that the local people 
have contributed. You will see there where the Weber Chamber of 
Commerce bought 560 acres and Weber County 4,742 acres, but they 
sold that back to the Government at a loss of $3,538 to Weber County 
and $680 to the chamber of commerce. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me ask a question there, if I may. 

If this land were sold to the United States, what is the reason for its 
not being donated? I mean, this is in a schedule of donations relative 
to this Frees. What is the significance of the fact that it was sold 
to the United States ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. It was sold at a loss to the Government in order to get 
it out of private ownership and place it under the supervision of the 
Forest Service for reseeding, terracing, and restoration. 

Dr. Friscuxnecut. Mr. Chairman, if I may answer. For the rec- 
ord I am Dr. Reed Frischknecht, secretary to Congressman Dixon. 
Please notice the third column of exhibit 3 entitled “Forest Service 
appraisal, an estimated value of land at time of donation. These 
lands have little in the way of present economic value as far as graz- 
ing and timber is concerned. The Forest Service puts an appraisal 
on these lands based apparently upon the economic worth of them. 
Remember, these are seriously eroded lands. The reason in the two 
cases Congressman Dixon referred to, I think—and Dr. Crafts, Assist- 
ant Chief, Forest Service, can correct me if I am wrong—is that the 
land was sold at a loss because what the Government was willing to 
buy those two pieces of land for was based upon their economic ap- 
praisal, which, of course, was lower than the amount that the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce and the Weber County Watershed Protective 
Association could buy them for from the original owners. So they 
bought them, and the Government paid these two groups what the 
economic worth of the land was, based on their appraisal, and that was 
less than the amount these two private organizations had to pay for 
the land : $680 in the case of the Ogden Chamber of Commerce for the 
560 acres that it resold and $3,538 loss incurred by the Weber County 
Watershed Protective Association. 

Mr. McIntire. My point was not so much of why it was a loss. 
But am I correct in deducing that there have been three avenues of 
approach in the past to acquire these areas, with one being through 
purchase on the part of the various groups and, in turn, an outright 
donation to the Government and to the national forests; the second 
being by appropriations of Congress, enabling the Forest Service to 
acquire the land in the initial transaction itself and to incorporate 
it into the national forests; and the third approach being one by 
which, as.in the instances of Ogden Chamber of Commerce and the 
Weber County Watershed Protective Association, the land has been 
acquired and then resold to the Government. 

hose 3 avenues or those 3 approaches have been working concur- 
rently in this whole overall project, is that right 

Dr, Friscaxnecut. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The reason 
they are on this chart was to consolidate space. It does show the local 
net contributions and loss here. The point you have made, sir, is con- 
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tained in a proposed statement for the committee report which Con- 
gressman Dixon will read a little later on. | ' 

Mr. Marruews (presiding). Do you wish to continue, Congress- 
man ¢ 

Mr. Drxon, If you will turn back to exhibit 2, just in front of 
exhibit 3 that we were examining a moment ago it would be appreci- 
ated. There is another idea that we must stress. In column 4, called 
Decrease in 25-percent fund payments due to expenditures, this 
$10,000 appropriation that the Government could spend, actually was 
made partly out of forest receipt funds that would have gone to 
our schools and roads if the Government had not purchased private 
lands for their project. Column 4 shows that $21,291 of that Govern- 
ment contribution would otherwise have come back for schools and 
roads purposes away. So we claim this $21,291 as a local contribution, 
which has been accepted by the Forest Service as such and not asa 
Federal contribution. 

This $21,291 should be deducted from the total Government contri- 
bution of $85,164, which gives the Government a net contribution of 
$63,874. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is because counties wherein national forests 
are located receive 25 percent of the funds derived from forest receipts. 
Under the Special Receipts Act, however, if these funds are used to 
purchase private lands within the boundaries of the national forest 
in question, these funds do not go to the counties to be used for school 
and road purposes. 

I should like to call to the attention of the committee the fact that 
in addition to the $117,314 net local contribution for the period repre- 
sented by the fiscal years 1940-55, inclusive, local groups have con- 
tinued to obligate themselves for the purchase of additional private 
lands, some of which undoubtedly will be donated to the United 
States when title is finally acquired. 

For example, in 1954, the Weber County Watershed Protective 
Corporation contracted for the purchase of 5,767 acres of land with 
the estate of one Wilmer J. Maw, on which $5,767 has been paid. In 
1956, the same organization, contracted with one Ralph W. Davis 
for the purchase of 2,484 acres on which $5,000 has been paid. 

We have entered into many contracts of sale which I shall not 
enumerate, for which we are obligated, and unless we get this money, 
our options will expire. 

Weber County acquired in 1956 another 2,267 acres, about one-half 
of which, with a value of $10,000, will probably be donated to the 
United States. The small town of North a tah, is raising funds 
to purchase watershed lands also at a cost of $10,000. These lands 
may later be donated to the United States. 

It is, I believe, appropriate at this point to review the accomplish- 
ments that have been achieved to date. The Forest Service, as a result 
of its splendid research, has already proved that through terracing, 
reseeding, and scientific range improvement, it can and has trans- 
formed these danger spots into a condition where there is no erosion, 
no danger of floods, and a marked increase in the quality and quantity 
of the streamflow. The water now comes out through springs and 
streamflow in the late summer when it is needed: most, rather than 
rushing down the steep mountain slopes as floods immediately upon 
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the melting of the first of the snows, or following summer flash thun- 
derstorms. 

Those of you who were out there saw the terracing. 

About 15 years ago, a representative of the regional forest. office in 
Ogden, Utah, took me to Snow Basin, located 14 miles from Ogden, 
Utah. This basin constitutes one of the principal sources of water sup- 
ply for Ogden City and Weber County. It is also the site of the Snow 

Jasin ski lift and recreation area. He showed me first pictures of 
tracts in the basin before the land was taken from private ownership 
and then showed me the exact spots as they look now. These pictures 
are to be found on pages 17 and 18 of the materials prepared for the 
hearing record by the Weber County Watershed Protective Corp., 
to which I have previously referred. The pictures taken in 1936 
showed the basin to be practically a dust bowl with hundreds of cattle 
fighting fliés and a number of dead critters decaying on the banks and 
in the stream. The pictures showed the unraveling of the watersheds 
on the divides and huge deep gulches cut by the floodwaters as they 
rushed from the divides down into Wheeler Creek and Wheeler Can- 
yon. What were formerly raw chasms are now healed over with a 
analy growth of grass and underbrush and there have been no more 

oods. 

I am delighted to testify to you today that the transformation made 
in Snow Basin since 1936 has been phenomenal. Instead of a dust 
bowl, we have grass above the knee made possible through the reseed- 
ing work done by the Forest Service. This important watershed now 
produces usable high quality of water. 

My Forest Service friend during the visit I made to the area 15 
years ago showed me a bottle of water taken April 16, 1936, from 
Wheeler Creek. This water was taken immediately below Snow Basin 
at the point where Wheeler Creek flows into the Ogden City water 
main. It was so heavily laden with silt that it was unusable. Other 
bottles of sample water taken at the intake of the city main in April 
1945, shows very little sediment, while the sample of water taken 
April 6, 1936, showed sediment one-fifth of the way up the glass, ‘The 
improvement in water quality has been astonishing. The reseeding 
and reforestation work has increased the water flows in the city main 
almost one-third, and the flow of Wheeler Creek has now been restored 
to Ogden City’s water supply. 

Now there is grass up to your waist, shrubbery, and those ugly 
gullies have been held. Instead of the water rushing off as soon as the 
snow melts, it seeps into the basin and comes out as spring in July 
and August when we need it. 

I refer to this transformation which I have witnessed with my own 
eyes over a period of 15 years as being typical of the transformation 
that is taking place on the watersheds which have been, and are being, 
purchased from private ownership. These changes are typical of the 
transformation that will take place on the lands which we are asking 
your assistance to purchase through the passage of H. R. 8898. 

There is probably still in exeéss of 20,000 acres of impaired water- 
shed lands above the Pineview and Hyrum Federal reclamation 
reservoir projects and their distribution systems along the mountain 
base, together with the Newton Reservoirs and distribution system, 
that need’ restoration to prevent floods, soil erosion, and reservoir and 
canal sedimentation. These facilities supply nearly all the water 
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needed for culinary, irrigation, and industrial use to about 20 cities, 
towns, and farming areas with a combined population of about 120,000 
people, together with 3 of the Nation’s largest military supply depots. 

In a letter dated April 24, 1956, I asked Mr. G. Stanley Brewer, 
president, Weber County Watershed Protective Corp., to furnish me 
with “section, township, and range location” data for the lands re- 
mening to be purchased. This information is contained in a letter 
to me from Mr. Brewer dated May 11, 1956. The portion of this 
letter giving these locations I have abstracted from the letter and 
marked as “Exhibit 4.” I ask that it be printed at this point in my 
remarks in the hearing record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


Exuisir 4 


WEBER COUNTY WATERSHED PROTECTIVE CorpP., 
Ogden, Utah., May 11, 1956. 
Congressman H. ALpous DIxon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Drxon: I appreciate your letter of April 24th in which you 
ask more specific information about the land we have in sight for purchase with 
the $200,000 carried in H. R. 8898. The map which was sent with the last mate- 
rial indicates these areas in red. I am locating them below more specifically by 
section, township and range. 





Acres 

T.6N., R.1E., Salt Lake Base and Meridian sees. 6, 26, 34, and 35_.__.___ 1, 400 
Eh ich ch ain eacicicaiabienn ecard tab sctilabele seepbecdtegenibiinp min cine nice 320 
Oe eras gt is I TR si eeenpereniie 1, 100 
T. 8N., R. 1 W., secs. 3, 4, 6, 7-10, 15-19, 21, 27, 28, 82___..--_-.__-____._ 6, 660 
T. SN. RB. 2 W., Geee..32 and 13... a a a 960 
T.9 NB 1:W., cece GB, T-O; 1021, 2B; SB in ons he ee nce 5, 540 
Ee... i We 20s BR i iii i ccd aie chien Eteniieom sen 780 
Fe Oe, i a Ge iceestdincdbtingeti tks <taiiedcaliatiaen > selinaiane winchemsoacetaget 1, 060 
TBS Bey nah Fes i once catia ccna eene el ndod 1, 330 

Wotet 4 Gai ie oor ots Sh hh le, Ea ag esi 18, 830 


We anticipate that an average of $10 per acre will be necessary to secure the 
land listed above. Some can be purchased for less and some will cost consider- 
ably more. These lands are presently owned by various private parties. The 
largest single ownership is in Township 8 North, Ranges 1 and 2 West where about 
6,000 acres is owned by Samuel J. Smith of Ogden. The smaller ownerships may 
be picked up at various times with the annual $10,000. The larger blocks will 
require more in order to make a purchase. 

I hope the above information may be of use to you in your attempt to get passage 
of this important piece of legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. STANLEY BREWER, 
President, Weber County Watershed Protective Corp. 


Mr. Dixon. The map to which Mr. Brewer refers in this part of this 
letter showing these areas in red can be found on the last page of the 
report entitled “Public Action to Save Vital Watersheds in North- 
ern Utah,” to which I have referred and which I shall file with the 
committee for the hearing record at the request of the Weber County 
Watershed Protective Corp. 

As much as I admire the voluntary work of the Weber County 
Watershed Protective Corp. and the Wellsville Mountain Area Proj- 
ect Corp., and as much as nae the $10,000 which the Federal 
Government has given us the last few years out of the proceeds of 


funds collected on the Cache Forest, and this is important, I am here 
to testify today that the rate of which lands on this impaired water- 
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shed have been acquired is far too slow and that we must)step out im- 
mediately to purchase all of the dangerous sections located on the high 
divides. It is not only the imperative thing to do, but it is also the 
economic thing to pass this authorization bill, H. R. 8898, immediately. 
As the Department of Agriculture pointed out in its report on this 
bill in a letter dated May 15, 1956, to Representative Cooley, chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture: 

The bill would apply to certain private lands, within the Cache National Forest 
situated on the slopes of the Wasatch Mountains northeast of Ogden, Utah. On 
some such lands the vegetative cover and watershed capabilities have been and 
are being impaired through overgrazing, fire, or logging. Water from the moun- 
tains supports the cities and towns and agriculture in the valleys, and usable 
water is limited in relation to needs. Heavy rains on these mountain areas have 
in the past resulted in serious floods accompanied by mud-rock flows and exces- 
sive erosion of the damaged land. These floods and mud-rock flows have caused 
loss of life and much property damage. 

In the late 1930’s, a program of flood prevention and erosion control on these 
watersheds was commenced in which Federal and local governments and agen- 
cies participated * * * However, practical limitations on appropriations under 
the 1938 Act prevent purchase of the larger areas needed for an effective remedial 
program. There are about 20,000 additional acres for which immediate action 
is needed for flood prevention and erosion control. 

While the Department policy does not favor material increases in Federal- 
land ownership— 
the Department going against its policy— 


experience indicates that in this particular area public ownership is a necessary 
prerequisite to land restoration. Floods and mud-rock flows originating from 
the damaged lands within the national forest can be very destructive of life 
and property. , 

If the bill is passed and money appropriated, some $65,000 could be 
spent this year to acquire land now under option to the Weber County 

Saeko Protective Corp. and similar groups in Cache and Box 
Elder Counties: There remains to be paid $12,000 owed yet by the 
Weber County Watershed Protective Cort: on the 2,484 acres pur- 
chased in January of this year. That corporation also has an addi- 
tional 3,300 acres on the North Ogden watershed under contract at 
$39,966.50. Five hundred acres also can now be purchased in the 
Brigham City watershed area in Box Elder County. Two thousand 
five hundred more acres in the Weber County, North Fork watershed, 
area need to be brought under control and proper management. Other 
lands to be purchased by and large are scattered in small tracts along 
the “Wasatch front.” 

The first reason, in my judgment, why the Federal Government 
should extend more substantive help at this time is to protect from 
possible flood damage several major Federal] facilities involving lar 
public investments. Just south of Ogden, Utah, is located the Hill 
Field Airbase, which employs nearly 10,000 people; a little southwest 
of this facility is located the Clearfield Naval Base; and northwest of 
Ogden is the Utah General Supply Depot. These latter facilities 
have ve some seven and five million square feet of storage 


space. ir annual maintenance costs run into several million dol- 
lars. 

A second major reason is that the one-hundred-and-twenty-odd- 
thousand le living below the watershed were shocked to discover 


when the Pine View Dam went dry this fall that Ogden City’s artesian 
wells, which provide the major portion of the culinary water for 
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Ogden City, Hill Air Force Base, Clearfield Naval Base, and the great 
Army supply depot, were covered with 6 feet of mud, whereas the last 
time the reservoir was drained ‘these artesian wells which have been 
covered by the water of the lake projected 4 feet above the reservoir 
floor. They were also shocked upon investigation to find huge banks 
of silt and mud all along the North Fork Creek. These banks will be 
washed into the reservoir in succeeding years by floods. 

Another thing that gives us all greater concern than we had hereto- 
fore is the fact that the Bureau of Reclamation has now commenced 
work on raising the Pine View Dam at a cost of between six and ten 
million dollars. This additional cost, together with the original cost, 
will probably result in-a total investment of $1214 million. The en- 
tire project could well be threatened if the remaining private lands on 
this watershed are neglected. 

The third reason for immediate action lies in the favorable options 
which the communities through their conservancy districts have ob- 
tained from owners of private cattle and sheep ranges. These options 
will expire soon. If we permit them to expire, we shall have to pay 
a much higher price for the lands than is stipulated in the old option 
agreements. A case in point is illustrated by a letter to me from G. 
Stanley Brewer, president of the Weber County Watershed Protective 
Corp., who wrote under date of January 25: 

This morning we saw the culmination of many years’ efforts. Mr. Ralph 
Davis met with our board and the county commissioners and the purchase agree- 
ment for approximately 4,800 acres of his property was consummated. This 
purchase includes the vital Cutler Basin area which caused the floods that de- 
stroyed some of the summer homes in the North Fork, the area which has been 
under discussion so much the past few years. 

The county purchased about 2,200 acres of the lower portion for recreational 
purposes and our watershed corporation bound itself with the remainder. Our 
purchase, approximately $17,000, was payable in its entirety within the next 3 
years; so you see, we really need help. 

In this respect, may I say that the price of this mountain land con- 
tinues to rise each year. In 1951, the land on the North Ogden range 
could be purchased for $2.50 per acre. That same land in 1954 was 
finally purehased for $9 per acre. Land that was offered in 1950 for 
$7 was bought for $13 per acre in 1956. 

The bill anticipated that we will have to pay about $10 an acre. If 
we had bought it in 1950, we would have had to pay about one-fourth 
that much. So those are the reasons why the committee felt it was 
urgent. . oat 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Department of Agriculture in its 
report upon this bill stated that it— 
would have no objection to enactment of this bill if amended to provide that 
funds authorized to be appropriated shall be expended only to the extent that 
such funds are matched by local donations of money or land of not less than 
equal value. 

This bill does not include a matching provision. The Department 
has asked that this be matched by local donations of money or land 
of not less than equal value. Furthermore, the report went on to say: 

We believe that the purchase of land and the cost of the watershed rehabilita- 
tion work should be shared by Federal and loeal governments and agencies 
which stand to benefit from the program. We, therefore, have no objection to 


the bill if amended to include this provision. This could be accomplished by 
the following amendment : 
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Page 2, line 7, substitute a colon for the period and insert the following: 
“Provided further, that the funds authorized to be:appropriated under this Act 
shall be available for expenditure only to the extent that such funds are matched 
by donations of lands of not less than equal value to he United States of America 
within the Cache National Forest or funds of equal amount contributed by local 
agencies; organizations or persons, which contributed funds are hereby author- 
ized to be expended in payment for lands acquired under this Act and to defray 
the cost of work to rehabilitate watersheds on national-forest lands within the 
Cache National Forest as authorized by the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 


Upon receipt of a copy of this report, I immediately wrote the De- 
partment of Agriculture under date of May 2, 1956, in regard to this 
suggested matching fund amendment. I called to the Department’s 
attention the fact that local groups, both public and private, had spent 
at, least $96,000 for the acquisition of some 22,500 acres which had been 
donated or sold at a loss to the Federal Government. Because of this 
fact, it was my opinion that the total net local contribution, which 
since has been verified at $117,314, should be counted as matching funds 
in meeting the matching-fund requirement of this proposed amend- 
ment. In this letter, and in subsequent telephone conversations with 
Mr. Ralph Roberts, Administrative Assistant Secretary, I ask that the 
Department of Agriculture furnish me with “suggested amendatory 
language” to accomplish this objective, the matching clause. 

Under date of May 15, 1956, Acting Secretary True D. Morse replied 
as follows: 

* * * we believe that the simplest way for local contributions to be credited 
retroactively toward the matching requirements proposed by the Department 
would be the inclusion of appropriate language in the committee report on the 
bill. If the committee desires that past. local contributions be considered in 
meeting the matching requirements, we. believe the Department would so inter- 
pret the bill if the committee report contained such language as: “It is the in- 
tention of the committee that donations of lands or funds by local agencies, 
organizations, or persons since (date) be counted toward meeting the 
matching requirements of the bill.” 

For a date there, I would put in 1937. That is when we first started 
to acquire the land. 

I would like Dr. Frischknecht to make a statement. 

Dr. Friscuxnecut. Mr. Chairman, at this point in order to keep 
the record clear, we need to note that in subsequent conversations with 
Mr. Roberts, the Administrative Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the fact was made known to us that the Depart- 
ment did not so interpret our letter in exactly this vein. We want to 
make this very clear for the record... What the Department thought 
we meant and the purpose for which they supplied amendatory lan- 
guage, was to give credit for the matching purposes of this bill for 
only the excess y which the local contributions did exceed the Federal 
expenditures to date. There was not a clear meeting of minds either 
in the letter or in their initial reply. 

In the last day or two this misunderstanding has come to the front, 
and we now both understand what the other was speaking of. We 
did want to make that clear for the record. 

Mr. Dixon. I have marked this letter “Exhibit 5,” Mr. Chairman, 
and I ask that it be printed in full with my statement. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


Exuisit 5 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1956. 
Hon. H. A, Dixon, tit] 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dixon: This is in reply to your letter of May 2 concerning 
H. R. 8898 to authorize the appropriation of funds for the purchase of some land 
within the Cache National Forest in Utah. 

We believe that the amendment proposed by the Department in its report 
of May 15, 1956, to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture would ordi- 
narily be interpreted as recognizing for matching purposes only donations of 
land or funds from local sources which occur subsequent to enactment of the bill. 

In accordance with your discussion with Assistant Secretary Ralph Roberts, we 
believe that the simplest way for local contributions to be credited retroactively 
toward the matching requirements proposed by the Department would be the 
inclusion of appropriate language in the committee report on the bill. If the 
committee desires that past local contributions be considered in meeting the 
matching requirements, we believe the Department would so interpret the bill 
if the committee report contained such language as: 

“It is the intention of the committee that donations of lands or funds by local 
agencies, organizations, or persons since [date] be counted toward meeting 
the matching requirements of the bill.” 

Sincerely yours, 





TRUE D, Morsk, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Dixon. I can report, Mr. Chairman, that the amendment. pro- 
posed by the Department of Agriculture is acceptable to our local 
people, providing similar language to that suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its letter to me marked “Exhibit 5,” is written 
into the committee report. 

In this respect, therefore, I should like to suggest that the com- 
mittee give serious consideration to including the following short 
statement 1n its report: 

This bill authorizes the appropriation of $200,000 for the purchase of private 
lands in the Cache National Forest, Utah, to be made a part of the forest and 
administered so as to reduce flood damage in the area. The committee amend- 
ment, which was suggested by the Department of Agriculture, would require 
Federal funds to be matched by local funds. Substantial contributions have 
already been made by local groups; and, in addition, forest receipts which other- 
wise would have been paid to the State for schools and roads have been used 
under the act of May 11, 1938, for additions to the Cache National Forest. It 
is the intention of the committee that these past local donations and the forest 
receipts, which were so used instead of being used for local schools and reads— 


the $21,291 I mentioned— 


shall be counted as local matching funds for the purposes of the bill. At the 
end of the 1955 fiscal year, local groups had donated and deeded 15,726 acres to 
the Federal Government, acquired at a net cost by these local groups of $91,805. 
In addition, the local groups have foregone the use of $21,291 of forest receipts 
funds and incurred a net loss of $4,218 on 5,302 acres purchased and resold to 
the United States. 

Mr. Friscuknecut. There is the page and the suggested material 
for the report which I called to Congressman McIntire’s attention 
in response to his question earlier in the Congressman’s testimony this 
morning. This sets out the three ways in which the local groups have 
contributed toward this project, and the amounts which, in total, 
equal $117,314. 

Mr. Drxon. It is our understanding that the Department of Agri- 
culture, in the light of its suggested matching-fund amendment, would 
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recognize the local contribution as being $117,314, but would give 
credit as matching funds for the purpose of this bill only for the ex- 
cess by which the local contributions exceed the Federal expenditures 
to date, In a few words, this means that the net Federal expenditure 
to date, $63,874, which is the $85,165 actually spent less the $21,291 
which would have gone to counties under the 25-percent payment 

rovision, be deducted from the $117,314 contributed by local groups. 
Thus the amount by which the local contribution exceeds the Federal 
contribution is $53,440 through the 1955 fiscal year. For the purpose 
of this bill, it seems to be the Forest Service’s position that local 
groups, through the 1955 fiscal year, would have matched only $53,440 
of the $200,000 authorized by this bill. 

It is our understanding, also, that the report filed yesterday by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture on S. 3132, a companion bill to 
H. R. 8898, takes this same position. 

Although I believe the total local contribution of $117,314, instead 
of the $53,440 which the Forest Service position and Senate report 
seems to imply, should be recognized for the matching-fund require- 
ments of the proposed amendment, if adopted by the committee, I 
would be willing to accept the Forest Service position in this matter, 
the difference of $53,440, rather than not have the Congress favorably 
act upon this bill. 

I sincerely hope, however, Mr. Chairman, that the committee will 
accept my proposal on this matter and that it will see fit to adopt the 
language I have proposed for the report or similar language accom- 
plishing the same objective. To prevent any misunderstanding be- 
tween the local groups, which have worked so hard over the years 
to make this program a success, and local Forest Service officials on 
this score, I believe it is essential that the report set forth clearly and 
concisely the amount of the local contribution through the 1955 fiscal 
year. 

In concluding, Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say, as you know, 
that the subcommittee visited part of this Cache National Forest area 
last summer. The people of these three northern Utah counties did 
appreciate the visit you, Mr. Grant, Mr. Hagen, Mr. Matthews, Mr. 

atts, and Mr. McIntire made, to see firsthand the progress that 
has been made over the years and the problems still to, be solved. 

‘Much of’ what you saw has been photographed and explained in 
caption form in the publication I have referred to, during my re- 
marks, which was preparéd’by the Weber County Watershed Protec- 
tive Corp. _ It has been marked “Exhibit 6.” I ask that it be made 
a part of the hearing record. 

I also ask that letters and telegrams the committee may have re- 
ceived from county commissioners, mayors, and other Utah citizens 
be made a part of the record, and also to extend and revise my 
remarks. 

(The data referred to follows :) 


ExHsiT 6 
Pustuic Action To Save VrraL WATERSHEDS IN NorTHERN UTAH 
A POINT OF HISTORY 


The Wasatch Mountains of Utah were formed by natural erosive processes over 
the geologic ages. They rise to a height of over a mile above the valley lands 
and intercept moisture in the form of rain and snow. One author has aptly 
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written, “* * * but for the sheltering Wasatch peaks, Utah’ would be a desert.” 

As historic Lake Bonneville slowly receded some 25,000 years ago leaving 
fertile lands in the valley, the mountains became clothed with vegetation and 
a rather stable habitat for plants and animals was established. These mountains, 
where over 40 inches of water falls in an average year, have acted as great reser- 
voirs for the valleys which recéive only 17 inches of rainfall annually. Thus, 
when the early American settlers came West for more land, they found a desert 
oasis and immediately put it to use. 

It was natural for these hardy pioneers to reach up onto the nearby slopes for 
timber for their homes and feed for their livestock. Homes, farms, and indus- 
tries sprang up along the fertile foothills of the Wasatch on the old Lake Bonne- 
ville terraces and flood plains. 

Uncontrolled fires, many set by carelessness, and uninhibited grazing reduced 
the cover of vegetation on these precious mountain slopes. There was little 
thought given, in those early days, to this fact; the same slopes produced water, 
the liquid gold, and made “the desert blossom as a rose.” ‘The horrible truth was 
not apparent. In the past, civilizations had vanished from the earth because of 
the very things that were happening here. 

It was a scant four decades from the time of the first settlement when the 
misuse of these mountain lands suddenly became apparent. Thundering mud- 
rock floods from denuded watersheds in Davis County and from Willard Basin 
in Box Hider County claimed several lives and millions of dollars in damages. 
In neighboring canyons, where wiser use had been made of the range forage 
and where fires had been held in check, the streams remained within their 
banks. 

Prompt purchase of the severely eroded flood-source areas by State, county, 
and city governments, and the restoration of a vegetative cover at an enormous 
cost, proved conclusively that prevention of floods from the steep lands above our 
Utah communities was certainly a wise investment of public funds. The laws 
of the land had allowed these important watersheds to pass into private owner- 
ship. New laws were needed to correct the condition. It was a well-drawn con- 
clusion that these steep lands should never have been grazed because the high 
public values involved lay directly in the flood path from the canyons. 

Other minor damaging floods continued to spew forth from small canyons along 
the Wasatch front during the 1920’s and early 1930’s. Alarmed at the threat to 
life and property, the people in Utah’s northern counties pleaded for extension 
of the boundaries of the Cache and Wasatch National Forests, and for a pro- 
gram to alleviate the creeping cancer of damaged mountain watersheds. 

A conservation-minded President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, extended the 
Cache National Forest boundaries in 1934 and again in 1936. An equally sympa- 
thetic Congress passed legislation in May 11, 1938, by which receipts earned on 
the Cache National Forest could be used, up to $10,000 per year when authorized 
by Congress, to purchase lands which threatened flood damage from erosion of 
soil. Likewise the Wasatch National Forest could use up to $25,000 of its receipts 
annually when authorized. As a further contribution the county commissioners 
of these northern Utah counties all agreed that until the watershed conditions 
were corrected they would relinquish their 25 percent of the funds, which they 
received annually from national-forest receipts. 

Meanwhile, the people in Cache and Box Elder Counties had not been idle. 
They had organized a corporation to raise funds from various sources, buy what 
land they could, and secure options on other areas. Floods in Weber County 
startled the public into formation of a similar nonprofit group. By 1955 these 
groups had purchased 17,196 acres of land valued at $96,023, and donated it to the 
Federal Government for permanent protection. 


THE PRESENT PICTURE 


The effects of such cooperation and publie action, coupled, with this legislation, 
have made it possible to improve some watersheds and cure flood conditions over 
some of the most critical areas. 

Says the mayor of Garland, Utah: “The flow from our culinary spring for 
Garland has increased 50 percent or more, I’d gamble it’s a hell of a lot more 
than that.” This was 10 years after the Wellsville Mountain Area Project Corp. 
purchased the land and placed it under Forest Service management. 

Members of the Chicken Creek Irrigation Co, at Liberty, Utah, said: “4 years 
after the watershed on the head of Chicken Creek had been purchased, our late 
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summer irrigation water had already increased considerably over what it had 
been the last 20 to 25 years.” 

In 1948, Ed Saunders, former Ogden City commissioner, said: “The $35,000 
that Ogden City paid for watershed lands in Snow Basin is the best money the 
city has ever spent in terms of long-range investments.” 


THE 1956 SITUATION 


1. The total land purchased by the Federal Government is 19,489.14 acres of 
eroding watershed lands at a total cost of $69,973.77. 

2. The total land purchased by local governments and organizations and 
donated to the Federal Government is 17,196 acres valued at $96,023. 

3. The total land needed to complete the purchase program and assure the 
protection of the people in the 3 northern counties is 20,000 acres at an estimated 
cost of $200,000. 

4. Early in 1956 the local groups purchased 4,752 acres more of eroding water- 
shed lands. About half of this will eventually pass to the Federal Government 
for management and protection. Money paid down by Watershed Corp., $5,000. 
Weber County paid $47,000 for 2,267 acres. 

5. The Weber County Watershed Protective Corp. has another 3,300 acres of 
the steep North Ogden Range under a 3-year contract to purchase. In all, the 
land this group has under contract to purchase, and for which they must raise 
the funds, is valued at $39,966.50. Foreseeable funds from local sources are 
not sufficient to cover the options on these strategic tracts of land. Paid down 
by local groups, $5,767.50. 

6. The price of mountain land continues to increase each year. In 1941 the 
land on the North Ogden Range could have been purchased for $2.50 an acre. 
In 1954 the same land was purchased by the watershed group for $9 an acre. 
Land that sold for $7 an acre in 1950 was purchased in January 1956 by Weber 
County and the Watershed Protective Corp. for $13 per acre. 

7. At the bottom of the $10 million Pine View Reservoir there is a 10-foot 
deposit of sediment over the caps of the artesian wells, which supply Ogden 
City with part of its culinary water. This is due to tributary eroded watershed 
lands. Thousands of tons more are on the way into Pine View Reservoir from 
North Fork and each summer storm and spring runoff flushes more toward this 
important project on which Federal funds are being expended. 

8. Mountain lands from Ogden to Brigham are spilling sediment directly into 
the important Pine View-Brigham Highline Canal which provides irrigation 
water to parts of two counties. 

9. Heavy sediment prevents early spring use of the floodwaters for water 
spreading, as formerly practiced by Ogden Valley residents. 

10. Late summer irrigation water shortages have caused abandonment of at 
least three ranches on the North Fork of Ogden River, which have previously 
provided a living for several families. 


THE VITAL NEED AND THE SOLUTION 


The Weber, Cache, and Box Elder County areas dependent on these water- 
sheds have well over 150,000 residents. The valleys contain three strategic 
military installations, highly developed agricultural lands, and industries vital 
to the Nation’s welfare. Water is the lifeblood of this important area. It is 
a public responsibility to produce a dependable supply of clear water to keep 
this area in full production. 

1. In Davis County, central Utah, and in Snow Basin on the Ogden River, 
it has been adequately demonstrated that protection and management for eroded 
watershed lands will restore them to usefulness. 

2. In Willard Basin (Box Elder County), in the heart of the land being 
considered, the flood threat has been removed, sedimentation stopped, and the 
water supply stabilized by removal of grazing and costly terracing after land 
purchases by local organizations. Previously Willard Basin had flooded with 
losses to the communities of $500,000 in property and the loss of 2 lives. 

3. Retirement from grazing use, with protection to obtain natural revegeta- 
tion, will heal the less critical eroding areas. On the more seriously gullied areas 
more expensive contour trenching, reseeding, and gully-control structures will 
be required. 

4. The local people have:done their. utmost:to cope with the situation. . Long 
years and much effort has gone into negotiation to place the critical lands: in ~ 
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public ownership. Removal of funds to continue this program would be a 
tremendous setback and stop motion of this vital project. 

5. There is in sight to option, at present, lands valued at $65,000 to $70,000, 
which could be secured within the next fiscal year. Most of these lands lie 
across the head of the North Fork of Ogden River. A small watershed program 
under Public Law 566 has been requested by the Ogden Valley Soil Conservation 
District and the Weber County Watershed Protective Corp. Recalcitrant own- 
ers of watershed lands, which are now available for option, by delay: could 
upset the whole program by refusal to enter a long-range con ation program. 

6. Other critical lands in Perry Canyon and smaller drainages to the north 
continue to be threats to industries, farms, and homes below.- Negotiations can 
be made from year to year, if funds are assured, until these critical watershed 
areas are placed in public ownership. 

7. It is imperative that the Federal Government assist in protecting the in- 
vestments they have made in reclamation and military projects in this area 
totaling many millions of dollars. Delay will only add to the cost. 
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Gullies in the head of Cutler Creek, North Fork of the Ogden River in September 
1948. A herd of sheep is grazing near the center area. Rehabilitated Willard 
Basin is just over the ridge. Gullies 30 to 40 feet deep are being sliced deeper 
each year. This land was optioned by Weber County groups in January 1956. 
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A closeup view of one of the gullies in the Cutler Creek area in September 
1948. This is a side drainage into Cutler Creek on the North Fork of the 
Ogden River. The raw denuded slopes cannot handle the rain and snow 
waters. They pose a flood threat and contribute sediment at a tremendous 
rate. Part of this land is under option by the Weber Watershed Protective 
Corp. as of January 1956. 
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In 1936 a flood spewed from the gullies of Wellsville Mountain. It resulted 
in public action that is continuing today to heal the sources of these ‘curses 
of mankind.” 
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The flood of 1936 came from deep cuts like this on the mountain. This is in 
Rattlesnake Canyon on Wellsville Mountain. It is another of many hideous 
scars that will need expert care to heal. 
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Burned-over areas on Wellsville Mountain’s private unprotected lands contributed 
their share to the crushing floods in the valley. 
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This shows the close special relationship of Wellsville Mountain to the valley. It 
was taken in 1986 during the flood period. 





Mud from the mountain flooded this home in Willard, Utah. 
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During the flood 100-ton boulders thundered from the mountain side. This 
one crashed into the powerplant at Willard, Utah. 


Fi a a oe ce 


In 1948, Ogden City Mayor Rulon White and Commissioner Thomas East viewed 
the gullies which sent sediment and debris into the Ogden City water system 
from Snow Basin. 
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Uncontrolled fires, and indiscriminate grazing and timber cutting left these 
mountain areas barren and susceptible to floods. Part of this area was put 
under option by the Weber County Watershed Protective Association in 
January 1956, 


It’s easy to see what started this gully. Stock trails on the steep hillsides 
started the soil movement in the North Fork of the Ogden River. Photo 
in 1945. 
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The side of the mountain above Willard Basin during the flood periods in 1936. 
It’s like a tin roof with deep gullies to collect and funnel the raging waters. 


This is a sheep bedground in Wheeler Creek. The stream at the left carri 
litter into Ogden’s culinary water system. 
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Ten years later the sheep bedground as above looks like this. Now under 
Forest Service administration it has been reseeded and protected. There 
is a luxuriant cover of vegetation. 
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weeds. 
A dead animal lies within 2 feet of the drainage which runs into Wheeler 
Creek and into Ogden’s culinary water system. 
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Ten years later the area had been turned over to the Forest Service. It has been 
reseeded and is now an excellent watershed. 


Mr. Drxon. I also ask that letters and telegrams the committee ma 
have received from county commissioners, mayors and other Utah 
citizens be made a part of the record, and also to extend and revise my 
remarks. 

We have a telegram from Mayor Raymond 8. Wright, of Ogden, in 
favor of the bill; from Manager Bernie R. Diamond, of the Ogden 
(Utah) Chamber of Commerce, supporting the bill; Mr. Davis M. 
Welling, secretary of the North Ogden Watershed Conservation Corp. ; 
and from Ross C. Bowen, secretary of the Associated Civic Clubs of 
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northern Utah. Northern Utah chambers of commerce have gone 
together to form the Associated Civic Clubs of northern Utah. There 


is also a pany oc from the Welsville Mountain Area Project Corp., 
from Robert Stewart, president. 


I would like the record to show that I have also received a phone call 


supporting the bill from Stanley Brewer, the president of the Weber 
County Watershed Protection Corp. 

I have a letter from Leland Thorne, president.of the Town Board 
of Torrey; Louis S. Wright, chairman of the Box Elder County Board 
of Commissioners; a letter from R. Owen Yates, chairman of the 
Cache County Board of County Commissioners, 

Mr. Matruews. Without objection, thank you. 

(Telegrams referred to follow :) 

Oa@DEN, UTAH, June 138, 1956. 
Representative H. Atpous Drxon, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C.: 


Bill H. R. 8898 is of vital importance to the welfare of Ogden City. The pro- 
tection of the watershed in the Cache Forests above Ogden is of the utmost im- 
portance in protecting the city’s culinary water supply. Soil erosion is a 
continual threat to the silting up of our reservoir. Your assistance in passing this 
bill will be a great service to our people. 


Mayor RayMonp 8. WRIGHT. 


Oapen, UTAH, June 13, 1956. 
Congressman H. Atpous DIXxon, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The 1,100 business and professional members of Ogden Chamber of Commerce 
strongly urge your support of H. R. 8898, to authorize expenditure of $200,000 
for purchase of vital watershed lands in Cache Forest above Ogden. This action 
most important for protection of water supply and for future economy of agri- 
culture, industrial development, and.community growth of our area. 


Bernie R. DiamMonp, Manager. 


OgpeN, UTAH, June 14, 1956. 
Representative H. ALpous Drxon, 
House Office Building 
Washington D. C.: 


Have just sent following night letter to Representatives Grant, McMillan, 
McIntire, and Laird, “we take this opportunity to urge your favorable con- 
sideration of bill H. R. 8898 sponsored by Representative Dixon. The mountains 
above us are tremendously valuable as watersheds. We are proceeding to retire 
them to this proper usage. We ernestly request your help.” Good luck. 


Davin M. WELLING, 
Secretary, North Ogden Watershed Conservations Corp. 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH, June 14, 1956. 
Congressman H. Atpous Drxon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


The Associated Civic Clubs of Northern Utah very much concerned about the 
passage of H. R. 8898. Officers and directors unanimously passed a resolution 
endorsing this bill. Acquisition of additional watershed lands in Cache National 
Forest absolutely essential for erosion and flood control. Respectfully urge your 
full support. 

Sincerely, 
Ross C. Bowen, 
Secretary, Associated Civic Clubs of Northern Utah. 
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BrigHam Ciry, Uran, June 14, 1956. 
Congressman Henry AxLbous DIxon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Appreciate your effort in getting the $10,000 appropriation for the purchase 
of private lands. Will do all possible to assist you in urging Congress to pass 
H. R. 8898 bill. I am contacting county commissioners, and mayors of cities to 
wire the committee. 

WELSVILLE MOUNTAIN AREA PROJECT CORP., 
Rospert STEWART, President. 

Mr, Marruews. Mr. Dixon, thank you very much for that fine tes- 
timony. I want to say again how much I appreciated that visit last 
summer. Your people are very gracious hosts, and I have thought 
many times of the profitable meetings we had. I am so glad that I 
have that advantage because now, of course, those of us who were with 
you know a little bit more specifically about the problems you have. 

Congressman Laird, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Larrp. No, I have no questions. 

Mr. Drxon. We shall never cease to be grateful to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, for coming so far to learn firsthand of our problems. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you. Do you have any further witnesses, 
Mr. Dixon ? 

Mr. Dixon. No. 

Mr. Marruews. We will have testimony from Mr, Edward C. 
Crafts, Assistant Chief of the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. CRAFTS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


ane Crarts. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, on this 
ill. 

Congressman Dixon has given the committee a very complete ex- 
planation of it, and I think there is very little that I need add. 

The committee does have before it the report of the Department of 
May 15 on this bill, parts of which Dr. Dixon quoted in his testimony. 

Very briefly, the position of the Department on this bill is that it 
would not object to its enactment if the bill were amended as proposed 
in the Department’s report, to provide that the authorized amounts 
be or for expenditure if matched by local donations of funds 
or land. 

As Congressman Dixon explained, there has been subsequent cor- 
respondence between him and the Department on whether the match- 
ing requirements recommended by the Department could be made 
retroactive. I should make clear in that respect that this question 
has not been considered with the Bureau of the Budget, so what I may 
say on that point represents the views of the Department without 
clearance from the Bureau of the Budget. 

I think it is correct to say that the Department believes that it would 
be equitable and fair to make the matching provisions retroactive, pro- 
vided the amount of local contributions to be credited against the 
$200,000 authorization is the amount in excess of past Federal ex- 
penditures. 

I think I should also make clear to the committee that the amount 
of $96,000 which Dr. Dixon gave in his testimony, and which was 
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transmitted to him by a letter of June 12, from the Forest Service, 
is the estimated cost paid by the donors for lands which they subse- 
quently donated to the Federal Government. We believe it to be equi- 
table in determining the amount of past contributions to recognize the 
cost paid by the local donors. 

I should add, however, that these amounts are amounts furnished 
by the donors to the Forest Service. We have no reason to believe 
that they are not correct. On the other hand, we have not made a 
certified inspection of the donors’ books, and we are not in a position 
to certify on the record that these amounts are correct. But we do 
not doubt them. 

I think, sir, that is all I have to add on this bill, unless there are 
questions. 

Mr. Matruews. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Laird, have you any questions ? 

Mr. Latrp. No questions. 

Mr. Matruews. Mr. Hagen, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hagen. No, sir. 

Mr. Marrnuews. Do we have other witnesses for this legislation, 
H. R. 8898 by Mr. Dixon? 

If not, thank you very much, gentlemen. We will certainly take 
your testimony into consideration at a later executive session. 

The next bill to be considered is H. R. 9678. 

(The bill referred to follows :) 


[H. R. 9678, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to convey to the Territory of Alaska 
certain lands in the city of Sitka, known as Baranof Castle site 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized and directed to convey, without reimbursement therefor, to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, for use as a historic monument site, all the right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States to the following described lands, containing one and 
three hundred forty-nine one-thousandths acres, more or less, and improvements 
thereon, known as the Baranof Castle site: The tract of land formerly occupied 
by the Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station, more particularly shown on 
the plat of Sitka Townsite, Alaska, United States survey numbered 1474, tract 
A, approved April 2, 1925, as the United States Reserve for Agricultural Investi- 
gations and Weather Service: Provided, That if, within a period of twenty-five 
years from the date of the conveyance, the Territory of Alaska shall attempt 
to transfer title to or control over these lands, or to devote them to a use 
other than as a historic monument site, without the consent of the Secretary 
of the Interior, title thereto shall revert to the United States. 


Mr. Matrnews. Will Mr. Bartlett come forward? 

I would like to say to the other gentlemen present that at the re- 
quest of our chairman, we will consider H. R. 10794 by Mr. Laird when 
the chairman returns. He wanted to be here when that was discussed. 

After this bill we will consider H. R. 11348 by Mr. Dorn, and then 
Senate 257, and then Mr. Laird’s bill. 

Mr. Bartlett, we are glad to have you with us. Go right ahead. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM ALASKA 


Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I 
thank you for the opportunity to appear in behalf of H. R. 9678, 
which is a bill to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture, as the title 
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indicates, to convey land at Sitka, Alaska, kniown as the Baranof 
Castle site, to the Territory of Alaska. That is an historical spot. 
You probably recall that Sitka was the former capital of Alaska. It 
was the capital of Alaska at the time of the purchase from Russia, 
and it was at this precise site that the transfer to the United States 
took place in 1867. 

It line an historical value which is very obvious. Some years ago 
I was the author ef a bill which became law to transfer this site to 
the city of Sitka. Nothing happened after that because the city found 
that it did not have sufficient funds to restore the site, to preserve it, 
to protect it in the manner which is desirable. Therefore, the mu- 
nicipal authorities of Sitka, in cooperation with Territorial officials, 
decided that the best thing to do would be to seek another congres- 
sional act so that the property might be conveyed to the Territorial 
government. 

The introduction of this bill followed that agreement. 

I think that probably this is the proper way to do it, and probably 
we should have undertaken it this way at the start. The historical 
values certainly do not relate exclusively to Sitka or at least the muni- 
cipality. They are territorialwide. It was felt that conveyance direct- 
ly from Sitka under the terms of the previous act to the Territorial 
on might be ringed about by doubts. So this bill was intro- 

uced. 

A companion bill has already been passed, Mr. Chairman, by the 
Senate, with one amendment. I believe that that amendment strikes 
the words on page 2, line 10, and I quote, “without the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 

It would be my suggestion that if you consider this bill favorably, 
as I hope you will, that for the purposes of expediting consideration 
that that amendment be applied to this bill, too. The debate in the 
Senate indicated that Senator Morse would most likely insist, even- 
tually, upon that anyway, and I see nothing objectionable in the 
amendment. 

I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marruews. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Latrp. No questions. 

Mr. Martruews. Thank you very much, sir. 

Are there any witnesses you would like to call in behalf of the 
bill? 

Mr. Bartuetrr. Mr. Crafts may desire to speak on it. 

Referring to the debate on the companion bill in the Senate, there 
was one other amendment that I noted was adopted, and that is, Mr. 
Chairman, if I can refer to the House bill to get the lines correctly 
stated, the words on lines 6 and 7 of page 2, and I quote, “within a 
period of 25 years from the date of the conveyance,” were also stricken 
from the bill. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Crafts or Mr, Coulter desire 
to testify on this. Mr. Coulter is re Director of the Office of Ter- 
ritories, Department of the Interior. They are both here. 


Mr. Marrnews. Would either of you gentlemen like to testify on 
this bill? 
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STATEMENT OF KIRKLEY S. COULTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF TERRITORIES, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Couurer. I am Mr, Coulter, Deputy Director, Office of Terri- 
tories. I have really nothing else to add other than to say that the 
Governor of Alaska is extremely hopeful this bill will pass. He has 
ane to develop it as an historic site of the transfer of the Territory 

rom Russian hands to American hands, It is, I swppose, the one most 
important site in the Territory from an historical standpoint. As 
to the amendments of the Senate, I do not think we would object at 
all if the House wanted to adopt the same amendments to avoid any 
problem in conference. 

Mr. Matrnews. Thank you very much. All right, gentlemen, thank 
you very much. We will certainly give this bill consideration at an 
executive session later. 

Is Congressman Dorn in the audience ? 

The CrierK. He was delayed for a moment, Mr. Chairman. He may 
come in later. 

Mr. Matruews. The next item is Senate bill 2517. 

(The bill referred to follows :) 


[S. 2517, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AN ACT To amend subsection 3 (a) of the Act approved August 8, 1947, to authorize 
the sale of timber within the Tongass National Forest, Alaska 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (a) of section 3 of the Act 
approved August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 920), is hereby amended by striking out the 
period at the end of said subsection and inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That all receipts heretofore and hereafter received from 
the sale of such timber shall be subject to the provisions of the Act of May 23, 
1908 (35 Stat. 260), as amended, and the Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 843), as 
amended. If any claims of possessory rights to lands or timber within the ex- 
terior boundaries of the Tongass National Forest are determined to be valid, the 
Territory of Alaska shall pay to the United States 25 per centum of the moneys 
required to satisfy such claims: Provided, That the Territory shall not be re- 
quired to pay to the United States any amount in excess of the total amount re- 
ceived by the Territory from the United States pursuant to the Act of March 23, 
1908: Provided further, That such payments by the Territory to the United 
States shall, to the extent possible, be effected by deductions from the amounts 
otherwise payable to the Territory pursuant to such Act.”. 

Passed the Senate April 19 (legislative day, April 9), 1956. 


Fetton M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1956. 
Hon. JAMEs BE, MuRRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MurRAY: Your committee has requested a report on S. 2517, 
a bill to amend subsection 3 (a) of the act approved August 8, 1947, to authorize 
the sale of timber within the Tongass National Forest, Alaska. 

We would have no objection to 8. 2517. However, we recommend its amend- 
ment in accordance with the following comments. 

The so-called Tongass Timber Sale Act of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 920), pro- 
vided in section 3 (a) thereof that all receipts from the sale of timber or from 
the sale of lands under section 2 thereof shall be maintained in a special account 
in the Treasury until the rights to the land and timber in question are finally de- 
termined. The purpose of such provision was to establish a special account to 
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safeguard possible payment of Indian or other native claims relating to the 
properties in the event that such claims should thereafter be determined to be 
valid. We understand that there is now more that $2,200,000 in the account. 

Enactment of S. 2517 would reinstate, for the Tongass National Forest, the 
usual procedure for remitting a portion of national forest receipts to the States 
and Territories. We believe this is very desirable. Unless such legislation is en- 
acted, the special account will grow rapidly as national forest timber is now be- 
ing harvested at an accelerated rate to meet the needs of the expanding timber- 
using industries of Alaska. Retention of the fund imposes a hardship on the 
Territory with respect to the financing of local road and school activities, as well 
as to the accomplishment of national forest road and trail work. It prevents 
carrying out of established procedures governing national forest receipts as 
follows: (1) The distribution of 25 percent of national forest receipts for roads 
and schools by local governmental agencies; and (2) the expenditure of an addi- 
tional 10 percent of such receipts by the United States Forest Service for Alaska 
national forest road and trail work. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court, dated February 7, 1955, in the case 
of the Tee-Hit-Ton Indians v. United States (348 U. S. 272), has resolved any 
further need for the provision contained in section 3 (a) of the Tongass National 
Forest Act of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 921). It is clear, we believe, from the cited 
ease that no compensable rights, based upon so-called Indian “possessory” or 
“aboriginal” interests, exist in the land and timber in question, nor has the 
Congress granted permanent rights to the Indians therein that would operate as a 
bar to the enactment of this proposed legislation. In these circumstances, the 
national forest receipts should be accounted for and distributed in accordance 
with the general laws applicable to national forest revenues. 

We suggest that S. 2517 be amended primarily for purposes of clarification 
along the lines which we have discussed, and generally in accordance with a 
similar provision contained in the Alaska statehood bill, 8. 49. You will note 
that, in addition to providing for disposition of the fund that has been accumu- 
lating from Tongass National Forest receipts and the distribution of such re- 
eceipts hereafter in accordance with the established law governing such receipts, 
our suggested amendment will permit the appropriation of such funds as may 
be necessary to pay any judgments, if any, that may result from any adverse 
native claims to timber or lands described in the Tongass National Forest Sales 
Act of August 8, 1947. We believe that such a provision is equitable in the event 
that any adverse native claims may be upheld in the future pursuant to the 1947 
act. Furthermore, the existence of aboriginal claims in any State does not pre- 
clude distribution of forest receipts to that State and to the Treasury under 
general law. It would be discriminatory to continue to withhold Alaska’s share 
of such receipts or to require Alaska to assume responsibility for any portion 
of any such claim sustained in the future. We recommend, accordingly, that 
S. 2517 be amended as follows: 

Strike out the language of the bill following the word “hereby” in line 4, page 
1, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “repealed. Amounts in the special 
account established under such section on the date of the approval of this Act 
shall not thereafter be subject to the provision of that subsection so repealed, 
but shall be disposed of in accordance with the provisions of law with respect to 
disposition of receipts from national forests. Amounts hereafter received from 
the sale of timber or land under section 2 of such joint resolution of August 8, 
1947, shall be deposited in the Treasury and shall also be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law with respect to disposition of receipts from the 
national forest. In lieu of the special account heretofore established pursuant 
to section 3 (a) of the said joint resolution of August 8, 1947, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary to pay such judg- 
ments, if any, as may result from adverse native claims to timber or lands de- 
scribed in the said joint resolution of August 8, 1947.” 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Westey A. D’Ewarrt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
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[S. Rept. No. 1778, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


DIsPosItion or REVENUES From Toneass NATIONAL Forest, ALASKA 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2517) to amend subsection 3 (a) of the act approved August 8, 1947, to 
authorize the sale of timber within the Tongass National Forest, Alaska, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon without amendment, and unani- 
mously recommend that the bill do pass. 

The committee held a hearing on the bill, at which the elected Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska, Hon. B. L. Bartlett ; the Governor of Alaska, Hon. Frank 
Heintzleman ; and representatives of the Agriculture and Interior Departments 
appeared and urged enactment. 


PURPOSE OF MEASURE 


S. 2517 would authorize payment of 25 percent of the revenues from the Ton- 
gass National Forest in Alaska to the Territorial government of Alaska for 
gravely needed schools and roads in the Territory. The Department of Agri- 
culture would receive 10 percent of the revenues for roads and trails in the 
national forest. 

Such payments would be made under Federal laws of long standing that are 
applicable to all States and Alaska in which national forests have been estab- 
lished. Alaska would not receive any benefits that the States do not now enjoy. 
In fact, the Territorial schools are now being deprived of benefits they would 
now be enjoying were it not for the specific provision of the Tongass National 
Forest Act which requires that all revenues be held in escrow. 

Some $214 million have been accumulated in the Tongass National Forest fund 
since 1947. Under the bill, Alaska would receive 25 percent of this amount, as 
well as 25 pereent of future revenues. The Department of Agriculture would 
receive 10 percent of the accumulated fund, and 10 percent of future revenues 
for development work in the forest. 


Indian claims safeguarded 


At the same time, the bill fully safeguards whatever rights there may be on 
the part of any Indian claimants to the Tongass Forest lands and revenues. 
Although last year the Supreme Court of the United States ruled, in the Tee-Hit- 
Ton case (The Tee-Hit-Tom Indians v. The United States (348 U. S. 272)), that 
no compensable Indian claims based on possessory rights exist in Alaska, 8. 
2517 does not deny, nor does it recognize, any Indian claims that may be vali- 
dated in the future by court action. 

The remaining 65 percent of the present fund, as well as 65 percent of future 
revenues, will continue to be available for payment of such claims, if subse- 
quently allowed, with the Territory liable for 25 percent of the amount. 


BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 


The Tongass National Forest was created by withdrawals from the vast pub- 
lice domain in Alaska by Presidential proclamations between 1902 and 1909. 
It comprises some 16 million acres of land but only about 3.5 million acres are 
commercial timberland which occupy the lower elevations below 1,500 feet. These 
lands contain about 78 billion board-feet of virgin timber, largely of high-grade 
pulp material of hemlock and spruce. About 75 percent of the commercial timber 
lies within 2% miles of tidewater. 

Timber is the principal resource in the Tongass Forest, but until after the 
Second World War annual sales were relatively small, amounting to about 60 
million board-feet. Pulp has become of major importance since 1948 and the 
annual cut has increased nearly fourfold so that today it is in excess of 200 
million board-feet. Approximately three-fourths of present annual output is 
manufactured for dissolving pulp by the Ketchikan Pulp Co. This company, 
which has a 400-ton daily capacity, holds a 50-year sale for 8% billion board-feet 
of timber from the Tongass National Forest. It has invested upwards of $50 
million in this enterprise. 

Further large developments for Tongass timber are in prospect as 3 other 
companies have 50-year contracts as the result of bidding in large volumes of 
timber for pulp, lumber, and veneer since June 1954. The combined timber of- 
ferings to these companies total 15% billion board-feet. The annual cut of 
national-forest timber will be about half a billion board-feet when these com- 
panies get into operation within the next several years. 
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This rapid increase in timber-sale activity on the Tongass National Forest 
has been brought about primarily as a result of two significant developments: 
(1) The rising demand for pulp in the United States, and (2) the enactment 
of the Tongass Timber Act of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 920), which authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sell timber from the Tongass National Forest, 
notwithstanding any claim of native possessory rights to such timberlands. 


The Tongass Timber Act 

The Tongass Timber Act was enacted in order to remove doubts as to the 
authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to manage and sell the timber resources 
of the Tongass National Forest. These doubts had been raised by the assertion 
of rights to the Tongass lands by various natives of Alaska. These asserted 
claims were often overlapping and were tending to block the orderly development 
of a pulp industry in Alaska dependent on the timber from the national forest. 

That act states specifically that it neither denies nor recognizes the validity 
of Indian or other native claims to land or timber within the Tongass Forest. 
It has encouraged the development of a pulp industry in Alaska with its many 
benefits. The act directs that all receipts from the sale of timber or land from 
the national forest shall be maintained in a special account in the Treasury until 
the question of aboriginal and possessory rights to any of the Tongass timber or 
land is finally determined. 

This withholding of national-forest receipts in a special account as required by 
the Tongass Timber Act prevents (1) the distribution of 25 percent of such re- 
ceipts to the Territory for road and school expenditures, and (2) the expendi- 
ture of 10 percent of the receipts by the Secretary of Agriculture for national- 
forest roads and trails in Alaska. As stated, funds in this special account now 
amount to nearly $244 million and are accumulating at a rate of about $600,000 
annually. ‘When cutting begins under the terms of the 3 recent 50-year 
timber-sale contracts, receipts will increase substantially over present levels. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PROVISIONS 


S. 2517 would: (1) make available to the Territory of Alaska 25 percent of re- 
ceipts from the sale of timber from the Tongass National Forest hereafter re- 
ceived or heretofore received and now held in special deposit account; (2) make 
available 10 percent of such receipts to the Secretary of Agriculture for road and 
trail work in the national forest in Alaska; (3) retain 65 percent of receipts in 
the special deposit account until possessory rights of Alaska natives to land and 
timber are determined; (4) provide that the Territory pay to the United States 
25 percent of moneys required to satisfy possessory claims up to a maximum of 
the total amount received by the Territory from the United States as its share 
of national-forest receipts under the 25 Percent Receipts Act of March 23, 1908; 
and (5) provide that such payments by the Territory be effected to extent pos- 
sible by deductions from the payments due the Territory under the 25 Percent 
Receipts Act. 

The required withholding of national-forest receipts in escrow imposes a finan- 
cial hardship on the Territorial agencies financing local road and school activities 
and on the accomplishment of needed national-forest road and trail work. En- 
actment of 8. 2517 would correct this situation by making available a portion of 
the accumulated and future receipts for development of the Territory. The 
committee reiterates its conviction that enactment of 8. 2517 would neither affirm 
nor deny any possessory rights that Alaska natives may be found to have to 
the land or timber within the Tongass National Forest. 

The provisions of the bill would be equitable to the Territory, to the United 
States, and to a successful claimant of possessory rights, if any are subsequently 
determined to be valid. 

REPORTS OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


The report of the Department of Agriculture, which administers the Tongass 
National Forest, strongly recommends enactment of 8. 2517 without amendment. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the Depart- 
ment’s favorable recommendation. The Department of the Interior, which has 
general administrative responsibility for Federal governmental functions in 
Alaska, favors enactment of the legislation. Subsequent to the hearing and fav- 
orable committee action on the bill as introduced, the Department suggested an 
amendment designed to permit immediate distribution of the entire fund with 
the Federal Government responsible for payment of any Alaskan native claims 
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that may be allowed. The committee did not have opportunity to consider the 
proposed amendment. 
The reports of the agencies are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, D. C., March 30, 1956. 
Hon. JAMEs BE. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator Murray: Your committee has requested a report on S. 2517, 
a bill to amend subsection 8 (a) of the act approved August 8, 1947, to authorize 
the sale of timber within the Tongass National Forest, Alaska. 

We would have no objection to S. 2517. However, we recommend its amend- 
ment in accordance with the following comments. 

The so-called Tongass Timber Sale Act of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 920), pro- 
vided in section 3(a) thereof that all receipts from the sale of timber or from 
the sale of lands under section 2 thereof shall be maintained in a special account 
in the Treasury until the rights to the land and timber in question are finally 
determined. The purpose of such provision was to establish a special account 
to safeguard possible payment of Indian or other native claims relating to the 
properties in the event that such claims should thereafter be determined to be 
valid. We understand that there is now more than $2,200,000 in the account. 

Enactment of S. 2517 should reinstate for the Tongass National Forest the usual 
procedure for remitting a portion of national-forest receipts to the State and 
Territories. We believe this is very desirable. Unless such legislation is enacted, 
the special account will grow rapidly as national-forest timber is now being har- 
vested at an accelerated rate to meet the needs of the expanding timber-using in- 
dustries of Alaska. Retention of the fund imposes a hardship on the Territory 
with respect to the financing of local road and school activities, as well as to the 
accomplishments of national-forest road and trail work. It prevents carrying 
out of established procedures governing national-forest receipts as follows: (1) 
the distribution of 25 percent of national-forest receipts for roads and schools by 
local governmental agencies ; and (2) the expenditure of an additional 10 percent 
of such receipts by the United States Forest Service for Alaska national-forest 
road and trail work. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Court, dated February 7, 1955, in the case 
of the Tee-Hit-Ton Indians v. United States (348 U. S. 272), has resolved any 
further need for the provision contained in section 3 (a) of the Tongass National 
Forest Act of August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 921). It is clear, we believe, from the 
cited case that no compensable rights, based upon so-called Indian possessory or 
aboriginal interests exist in the land and timber in question, nor has the Congress 
granted permanent rights to the Indians therein, that would operate as a bar to 
the enactment of this proposed legislation. In these circumstances the national- 
forest receipts should be accounted for and distributed in accordance with the 
general laws applicable to national-forest revenues. 

We suggest that S. 2517 be amended primarily for purposes of clarification 
the lines which we have discussed and generally in accordance with a similar 
provision contained in the Alaska statehood bill, S. 49. You will note that, in 
addition to providing for disposition of the fund that has been accumulating 
from Tongass National Forest receipts and the distribution of such receipts here- 
after in accordance with the established law governing such receipts, our sug- 
gested amendment will permit the appropriation of such funds as may be neces- 
sary to pay any judgments, if any, that may result from any adverse native claims 
to timber or lands described in the Tongass National Forest Sales Act of August 
8, 1947. We believe that such a provision is equitable in the event that any ad- 
verse native claims may be upheld in the future pursuant to the 1947 act. Fur- 
thermore the existence of aboriginal claims in any State does not preclude dis- 
tribution of forest receipts to that State and to the Treasury under general law. 
It would be discriminatory to continue to withhold Alaska's share of such receipts 
or to require Alaska to assume responsibility for any portion of any such claim 
sustained in the future. We recommend, accordingly, that S: 2517 be amended 
as follows: 

Strike out the language of the bill following the word “hereby” in line 4, page 1, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “repealed. Amounts in the special 
account established under such section on the date of the approval of this Act 
shall not thereafter be subject to the provision of that subsection so repealed, 
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but shall be disposed of in accordance with the provisions of law with respect 
to disposition of receipts from national forests. Amounts hereafter received from 
the sale of timber or land under section 2 of such joint resolution of August 8, 
1947, shall be deposited in the Treasury and shall also be disposed of in accord- 
ance with the provisions of law with respect to disposition of receipts from the 
national forest. In lieu of the special account heretofore established pursuant 
to section 3 (a) of the said joint resolution of August 8, 1947, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary to pay such judg- 
ments, if any, as may result from adverse native claims to timber or lands de- 
seribed in the said joint resolution of August 8, 1947.” 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Westey A, D’Ewarrt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1956. 
Hon. JamMrEs BE. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: This is in reply to your letter of March 16 requesting 
a report on 8. 2517, a bill to amend subsection 3 (a) of the act approved August 
8, 1947, to authorize the sale of timber within the Tongass National Forest, 
Alaska. 

We strongly recommend enactment of 8. 2517. 

This bill would: (1) make available to Territory of Alaska 25 percent of 
receipts from the sale of timber from the Tongass National Forest hereafter 
received or heretofore received and now held in special deposit account; (2) 
make available 10 percent of such receipts to the Department for road and trail 
work in the national forest in Alaska; (3) retain 65 percent of receipts in the 
special deposit account until possessory rights of Alaska natives to land and 
timber are determined; (4) provide that the Territory pay to the United States 
25 percent of moneys required to satisfy possessory claims up to a maximum 
of the total amount received by the Territory from the United States as its share 
of national-forest receipts under the 25 Percent Receipts Act of March 23, 1908; 
and (5) provide that such payments by the Territory be effected to extent possible 
by deductions from payments due the Territory under the 25 Percent Receipts 
Act. 

The Tongass Timber Act, approved August 8, 1947 (61 Stat. 920), provides 
among other things that all receipts from the sale of land and timber from the 
Tongass National Forest shall be placed in a special deposit account to safe- 
guard possible payment of Indian or other native claims to the property values 
involved. The Supreme Court on February 7, 1955, in the case entitled The 
Tee-Hit-Ton Indians vy. The United States (348 U. 8. 272), ruled that no com- 
pensable aboriginal claims exist in Alaska. Funds in the special deposit account 
by February 29, 1956, had accumulated to nearly $214 million, and will grow 
rapidly as additional large timber sales are made in Alaska. 

The withholding of national-forest receipts in this escrow fund prevents: (1) 
the distribution of 25 percent of the accumulated and future national-forest re- 
ceipts for road and school expenditures by local governmental agencies, and (2) 
the expenditure of an additional 10 percent of these deposited funds by the 
Department on Alaska national-forest road and trail work. This situation im- 
poses a financial hardship on the Territorial agencies financing local road and 
school activities and on the accomplishment of needed: national-forest road and 
trail work. S. 2517 would release these funds and at the same time provide ade- 
quately for payment to Alaska natives of any possessory rights later determined 
to be valid. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. O., April 6, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES FE. MuRRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


My DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Rereference is made to your request for the views of 
this Bureau on S. 2517 to amend subsection 3 (a) of the act approved August 8, 
1947, to authorize the sale of timber within the Tongass National Forest, Alaska. 

The general objective of this measure is to release certain receipts accruing 
from timber sales in the Tongass National Forest. Pursuant to the act of August 
8, 1947, such receipts were held in an escrow account awaiting settlement of 
pending Indian claims. The decision of the United States Supreme Court of 
February 7, 1955, resolved that issue. 

Both the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior endorse the legislation. 
In a report which the Department of the Interior is presenting to your committee 
an amendment is suggested which, for the reasons stated in the report, appears 
to be preferable to the language contained in the bill. 

This Bureau recommends enactment of the bill if amended along the lines 
suggested by the Department of the Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert FE, MERRIAM, 
Assistant to the Director. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with clause 4 of rule X XIX of the Rules of the Senate, changes 
in existing law made by the bill, as introduced, are shown as follows (existing 
law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black brackets, new matter in italic, 
existing law in which no change is proposed is shown in roman): 


SECTION 3 (A) OF THE Act or AvGusT 8, 1947 (61 Srar. 902, 921) 


Sec. 3. (a) All receipts from the sale of timber or from the sale of lands under 
section 2 of this resolution shall be maintained in a special account in the Treas- 
ury until the rights to the land and timber are finally determined{.]: Provided, 
That all receipts heretofore and hereafter received from the sale of such timber 
shall be subject to the provisions of the Act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 260), as 
amended, and the Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 843), as amended. If any claims 
of possessory rights to lands or timber within the exterior boundaries of the 
Tongass National Forest are determined to be valid, the Territory of Alaska shall 
pay to the United States 25 per centum of the moneys required to satisfy such 
claims: Provided, That the Territory shall not be required to pay to the United 
States any amount in excess of the total amount received by the Territory from 
the United States pursuant to the Act of March 28, 1908: Provided further, That 
such payments by the Territory to the United States shall, to the extent possible, 
be effected by deductions from the amounts otherwise payable to the Territory 
pursuant to such Act. 


ey Marruews. Mr. Bartlett, you may proceed with the testimony 
on that, 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A DELEGATE IN CONGRESS 
FROM ALASKA 


Mr. Barruerr. I will try to be brief, Mr. Chairman, although this 
bill is rather important. Back in 1947, I believe it was, this com- 
mittee approved a bill which later became law, known as the Tongass 
Timber Sales Act, and partly as a consequence of the enactment into 


law of that bill, there followed the construction at Ketchikan, Alaska, 

of the Territory’s first pulp mill, a $52 million project, which is now 

operating, and which was built entirely, I might add, with private 
unds, 
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That mill depends for its timber supply upon Tongass National 
Forest, the largest national forest in the United States, and something 
like 16 million acres in extent. That forest, I might add, is practically 
synonymous with the area which is sometimes known as Southeastern 
Alaska and sometimes called the Alaska Panhandle. 

That legislation was considered essential before a timber contract 
could be entered into because of the overlying Indian claims. The 
Tongass Timber Sales Act in effect said the Congress did not recog- 
nize, nor did it deny, the existence of those claims. It waived them 
for the moment so that a pulp industry might be launched with all 
possible rapidity. It set up an escrow account in the United States 
Treasury, providing that all receipts from timber sales should be 
placed in a special account in the United States Treasury, to be held 
there until a decision had been made by the Congress and/or the courts 
relating to these Indian claims, which, unhappily, are not to this day 
settled. In all of this, there has been tied up in the escrow account 
the 25 percent of these timber sales’ receipts which normally would 
have gone to the Territorial government for roads and for education, 
and the 10 percent which would have gone to the Forest Service for 
roads within the national forest. 

The situation there is exactly the same as with respect to any na- 
tional forest in any State. The fund now is built up to something on 
the order of $2.5 million, and it is obvious that needed roads are not 
being constructed out of the Territory’s share, and out of the share 
that otherwise would have accrued to the Forest Service. What the 
Senate bill before you seeks to do is to make available that 25 percent 
to the Territory which has accumulated and to make it available in the 
future, and exactly the same would be true of the 10 percent normally 

oing to the Forest Service for roads. The other 65 percent would 
G maintained in the escrow account. 

I should say here that back in January of 1955, I introduced H. R. 

611 which would have abolished this escrow account, and I did that 
out of a belief, a conviction, that the native people of Alaska would not 
be harmed thereby, that if later they were discovered to possess legal 
claims to this land, in any case they would be paid, whether or not 
there is an escrow account, and which is, I think, rather unique in a 
situation of this kind. 

If there were a judgment against the United States, it would be 
honored. But upon reflection, I decided not to press that bill. My 
reason for that was that I feared, and I think properly, that the 
Indian people in Alaska, southeastern Alaska especially, would never 
understand it if the Congress were to wipe out that escrow account. 
It would be hard to explain to them that in any case they would get 
their money if money were found to be owing to them. I am mindful 
of that. 

I now want to say that I subscribe without reservation to the prin- 
ciple embodied in the Senate bill, which will be explained here, and 
which, to the best of my knowledge, was formulated by Governor 
Heintzleman who is eager, as all of us are, to put this money to con- 
structive work which is now tied up in the escrow fund. ; 

I do not believe that there is any possibility whatsoever if that is 
done of harming the Indian position in any way whatsoever. You 
will note that the Senate bill, S. 2517, makes specific provision for 
the protection of the Indian position by requiring the Territory to 
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pay back, if later there is a finding that the Indians possess legal 
claims to some of this land area. In fairness to them, I should tell 
you that the Alaska Native Brotherhood, an organization of the 
Indians of Alaska, and principally of southeastern Alaska, would 
greatly prefer, according to information which has been supplied to 
me, that nothing at all be done to change any of the provisions of 
the Tongass Timber Sales Act of 1947 relating to this escrow account. 
I cannot agree with that position. Lagree with Governor Heintzleman. 

The money expended would go in part for public improvements 
which would benefit the Indians who are citizens of Alaska in every 
sense of that word. In any case, as you will note, the bill very 
adequately protects them. This is rather important, I am hopeful 
that the committee will consider it and report the bill and that it may 
be enacted into law at this session of Congress. 

I will add finally that if that can be done, the Indian people, who 
have been especially hard-hit by repeated failures of the salmon run, 
will derive some rather prompt benefits from the expenditure of the 
money that will thus be turned back to the Territory. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Again, Mr. Crafts and Mr. Coulter are here to testify on this bill 
if you desire them to. 

r. Grant. Thank you very much, Mr. Bartlett. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Marruews. I have no questions, 

Mr. Lairp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Grant. Who else is here? 

Mr. Barruerr. Mr. Crafts and Mr. Coulter. 

Mr. Grant. Is Mr. David V. Lumsden present ? 

Mr. Crarts. Mr. Chairman, I think I can correct that. Mr. 
Lumsden was scheduled to testify on the preceding bill of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s, the one about the Baranof Castle Site. If you wish to hear 
mae the Department of Agriculture on this bill, I am the one to 
speak, 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. CRAFTS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Crarrs. Mr. Chairman, I have very little to add on this bill, 
too. The committee did not ask the Department for a report on this 
bill, but we did report on the bill when it was pending before the 
Senate. Our report to the Senate committee is available in the report 
of the Senate committee. 

The Department strongly recommended the enactment of this bill. 
As Delegate Bartlett has said, the amount of money held in escrow 
at the present time is something in the neighborhood of 214 to 2% 
million dollars. It is accumulating at the rate of about $600,000 a 
year. All of the States, as you gentlemen know, receive for the 
counties in those States 25 percent of national forest receipts for 
county schools and roads, e Territory of Alaska is denied this 
under the provisions of the Tongass Timber Act. 

We believe that it would be equitable to the Territory to pass this 
bill, which would make available to it the 25 percent of receipts now 
held in escrow plus 25 percent of future receipts. 
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I might say that with the prospective expansion of timber indus- 
tries in Alaska, the receipts from the national forest will increase 
quite rapidly in the next few years. We also believe that the provi- 
sions of the bill would do equity to the natives in the event any pos- 
sessory claims might subsequently be determined to be valid. 

I would simply say that we concur with Delegate Bartlett’s views, 
and we recommend the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much for your statement, sir. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Matruews. No questions. 

Mr. Laren. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Coulter? 


STATEMENT OF KIRKLEY S. COULTER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF TERRITORIES, INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Covutrer. Mr. Chairman, the Interior Department reported to 
the Senate Committee. I found yesterday we had not reported to 
this committee. However, our report is printed in the report by the 
Senate committee, and I also have some copies of our report to the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Counter. I do not have a great deal to add here either. We 
endorse the bill. As the committee knows, a part of the purpose of 
this general scheme of distributing revenues is to provide State and 
local governments with revenues corresponding to what they might 
receive if they had private ownership. This is a problem of partic- 
ular importance in Alaska because of the fact that in Alaska so much 
of the land and the resources are owned by the Federal Government. 

Alaska needs this distribution as much as and very likely more than 
most of the States and counties in the continental United States. 

The one point that we do have which is different from what has 
already been said is our amendment, which is contained in our report. 
The principal effect of the amendment is to wipe out this contingent 
liability against the Territory of Alaska for payment of 25 percent 
of the potential claims. We feel that this is a provision which is not 
assessed against any of the States where there are also Indian claims, 
and that there is no reason why Alaska should be placed in that special 
position of possibly having some day to pay off 25 percent of some 
Indian claims. 

We have recommended language there which, in effect, abolishes the 
fund, but does specifically provide that if any native claims are some 
day validated, they shall be paid in the same manner as any Indian 
claims which may be recognized in the States. _ soey. 

We very strongly hope that the Congress will pass this legislation, 
preferably with our amendment, but in any case in one of the various 
versions. I might add our report and our amendment, I think, was 
drafted later than some of the other reports that you have, and the 
Bureau of the Budget states that our version is preferable to the ver- 
sion as passed by the Senate. 

Mr. bsiwe Thank you very much. 


Mr. Bartlett, do you have any objection to the amendment? 
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Mr. Bartietr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. I realize that in stating 
that I am arguing against the position I took when I introduced a bill 
in January 1955, which is pretty much in harmony with the suggestions 
of the Interior Department. The reason that I have done an about- 
face is because I think the feelings, the emotions of these Indian peo- 
ple are entitled to recognition, which will be much better given by the 
Senate version of the bill rather than by my original draft or the sug- 
gestion now of the Interior Department. ‘They do not have any money 
to send any witnesses down here to tell their story. They have to rely 
upon all of us for a measure of protection. 

I agree absolutely with Mr. Coulter, as I said before, that if the 
escrow fund were wiped out, and if it were later determined that the 
Indians have valid claims to some of this land, that the United States 
Government would pay those claims. Nevertheless, this committee 
and the Congress back in 1947 said, “We are going to give you special 
recognition by setting up this escrow fund.” The Indians relied upon 
that. I think that we can make a very compelling argument for di- 
minishing that ey 35 percent, as the Senate bill proposes, with reliabil- 
ity placed upon the Territory. 

I do not like it either. I agree with Mr. Coulter, again, that you 
have a situation there that is unique. But we entered into a contract 
with these people, many of whom are not too well educated, and, as I 
say, cannot represent themselves here personally, that contract being 
entered into in 1947. It is my conviction that we would fully honor 
that, contract by the terms of the Senate bill and, in my opinion, we 
would not hurt the Indian position at all if you were to adopt the 
amendments proposed by the Interior Department. Yet in a sense 


I think it would do violence to the proposition they have abided by and 
looked upon as some kind of a guarantee since 1947, 

For my part, I would rather see the Territory assume a liability 
rather than to bewilder the Indian citizens of that part of Alaska. 
I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might, in behalf of Mr. Crafts, submit 
the text of the ant a very explanatory and complete one which 


he made upon this bill before the Senate committee. 
Mr. Grant. Without objection, that may be done. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Epwarp ©. Crarrs, ASSISTANT CHIEF, Forest Service, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr.. Chairman and committee members, I am glad of the opportunity to 
make a brief statement to you in support of S. 2517, a bill which would remove 
certain restrictions on the distribution and use of accumulated and future re- 
ceipts from the Tongass National Forest in Alaska. ; 

I would like to explain to you briefly some of the developments that led 
up to this bill. 

The Tongass National Forest was created by withdrawals from the public 
domain by Presidential proclamations between 1902 and 1909. It comprises 
some 16 million acres of land but only about 3.5 million acres of commercial 
timberland which occupy the lower elevations below 1,500 feet. These lands 
contain about 78 billion board-feet of virgin timber which is largely high-grade 
pulp material of hemlock and spruce. About 75 percent of the commercial timber 
lies within 2% miles of tidewater. 

Timber is the principal resource on the Tongass Forest, but until after the 
Second World War annual sales were relatively small, amounting to about 60 
million board-feet. Pulp has come into the picture in a big way since 1948 and 
today the annual cut has increased nearly fourfold and is in excess of 200 
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million board-feet. Approximately three-fourths of present annual output is 
manufactured for dissolving pulp by the Ketchikan Pulp Co. This company 
which has a 400-ton daily capacity holds a 50-year sale for 8% billion board-feet 
of timber from the Tongass National Forest. It has invested upward of $50 
million in this enterprise. 

Further large developments for Tongass timber are in prospect as 3 other 
companies have 50-year contracts as the result of bidding in large volumes of 
timber for pulp, lumber, and veneer since June 1954. The combined timber 
offerings to these companies total 15% billion board-feet. The annual cut of 
national-forest timber will be about half a billion board-feet when these com- 
panies get into operation within the next several years. 

This rapid increase in timber-sale activity on the Tongass National Forest has 
been brought about primarily as a result of two significant developments: (1) 
the rising demand for pulp in the United States, and (2) the enactment of the 
Tongass Timber Act of August 8, 1947, which authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell timber from the Tongass National Forest, notwithstanding 
any claim of native possessory rights to such timberlands. 

The Tongass Timber Act was enacted in order to remove doubts as to the 
Secretary’s authority to manage and sell the timber resources of the Tongass 
National Forest. These doubts were raised by the assertion of rights to the 
lands by various natives of Alaska. These asserted claims were often over- 
lapping and were tending to block the orderly development of a pulp industry 
in Alaska dependent on the timber from the national forest. 

That act states specifically that it neither denies nor recognizes the validity of 
Indian or other native claims to land or timber within the Tongass Forest. It 
has encouraged the development of a pulp industry in Alaska with its many 
benefits. The act directs that all receipts from the sale of timber or land from 
the national forest shall be maintained in a special account in the Treasury until 
the question of aboriginal and possessory rights to any of the Tongass timber or 
land is finally determined. 

The withholding of national-forest receipts in a special account as required 
by the Tongass Timber Act prevents (1) the distribution of 25 percent of such 
receipts to the Territory for road and school expenditures, and (2) the expendi- 
ture of 10 percent of the receipts by the Department for national-forest roads 
and trails in Alaska. Funds in this special account now amount to nearly $24 
million and are accumulating at a rate of about $600,000 annually. When cut- 
ting begins under the terms of the 3 recent 50-year timber-sale contracts, receipts 
will increase a great deal over present levels. 

The required withholding of national-forest receipts in escrow imposes a finan- 
cial hardship on the Territorial agencies financing local road and school ac- 
tivities and on the accomplishment of needed national-forest road and trail work. 
Enactment of 8S. 2517 would correct this situation by making available a portion 
of the accumulated and future receipts for development of the Territory. The 
bill would also protect the interest of natives whose claim to possessory rights 
may later be determined to be valid. 

More specifically, under the bill 25 percent of accumulated and future receipts 
from the sale of timber from the Tongass National Forest would be made avail- 
able to the Territory for road and school expenditures. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would receive 10 percent of such receipts for road and trail 
work in the national forests of Alaska. The remaining 65 percent of receipts 
would stay in the special account until possessory rights of Alaska natives to 
Tongass National Forest land or timber are determined. The bill further would 
require the Territory to pay to the United States 25 percent of moneys required 
to satisfy possessory claims and such payments would be effected to the extent 
possibly by deductions from payments due the Territory under the 25 percent 
receipts act of March 23, 1908. 

With the concurrence of the Budget Bureau, the Department recommends en- 
actment of 8. 2517. The Territory would benefit by receiving funds for road and 
school purposes. The provisions of the bill to retain 65 percent of receipts in a 
special account and to provide that the Territory pay 25 percent of the money 
needed to satisfy possessory claims, if any are subsequently determined to be 
valid, would be equitable to a successful claimant, to the United States, and to 
the Territory. 


_ Mr. Barrterr. If you have any questions upon this particular 
item, I will be pleased to answer to the best of my ability. It may 
seem like a small thing, and yet it concerns me very deeply. There is a 
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feeling, I know, among the Indian people, that the Congress said some- 
thing one day and now it proposes to do something quite the contrary. 
I think we ought to give recognition to that feeling. 
Mr. Grant. Do you have any questions ? 
Mr. Matruews. I have no questions. 
Mr. Larrp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 


If there is nothing further on that bill, we will proceed on H. R. 
10794, introduced by Mr. Laird. 


(The bill referred to follows :) 


[H. R. 10794, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for an annual report by the Secretary of Agriculture with respect 
to certain timber resources of the United States 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, as soon as is practicable after the close of each fiscal year ending on or 
after the date of enactment of this Act, compile and publish a report relating to 
timber resource operations during such fiscal year, which report shall contain the 
following information, together with such other information relating to timber 
resources as the Secretary may deem appropriate: 

(1) The area within each national forest under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary ; 

(2) The total forested area within each national forest under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary, and the estimated quantity of timber thereon; 

(3) The portion of the total forested area within each national forest which 
is suitable and available for commercial timber production, and the estimated 
quantity of timber on such commercially forested area ; 

(4) The allowable annual timber cut on such commercially forested area within 
each national forest consistent with sustained-yield timber management ; 

(5) The quantity of timber actually cut on such commercially forested area 
within each national forest ; 

(6) The estimated annual average timber growth rate in board feet per acre 
of the commercially valuable timber on such commercially forested area within 
each national forest ; 

(7) The total receipts from sales of timber and other forest products, and the 
total of all other receipts, for each national forest ; 

(8) The total of expenditures and obligations, with respect to each national 
forest, and the portion thereof attributable to timber resource operations (includ- 
ing management, protection, and development of timber resources) ; 

(9) The total number of permanent employees, and the total number of tem- 
porary employees, for each national forest on the last day of such fiscal year, and 
the number of such employees engaged in timber resource operations ; and 

(10) The number of miles of timber access roads in each national forest and 
the number of additional miles of such roads necessary for timber resource 
operations. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall submit to the Congress a copy of each report com- 
piled and published under the first section of this Act, together with a summary 
of the information contained in such report— 

(1) as it pertains to each State, 

(2) as it pertains to each national forest region, and 

(3) stated in terms of totals for all national forests in the United States, 
including Alaska and Puerto Rico. 


Mr. Grant. Congressman Laird, do you wish to proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD, A UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Latep. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 10794 proposes that the Forest 
Service and the Department of Agriculture will issue an annual re- 
port on the National Forest System of the United States and its Terri- 
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tories. Back until 1953, the Forest Service each year issued a report 
on the operations of our Federal forests. This report was discontinued 
in 1953 at a time when I was serving on the House Agricultural Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee. 

Our committee went into this matter thoroughly at the time, and 
it was felt at that time, by the Department of Agriculture, that there 
was no congressional direction that this report be issued. 

In 1954, we did, through the appropriations bill, direct that the 
Agricultural Yeakbook be continued to be published. ‘The Depart- 
ment had made recommendations that the Agricultural Yearbook be 
done away with as an economy measure, but the House Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee directed that this be 
continued. 

Bills have been introduced in the Senate and in the House to re- 
quire an annual forestry report, the Department of Agriculture re- 
cently has given some further consideration to this matter. In a re- 
port which I saw for the first time this morning, the Department 
states that they definitely will now begin issuing an annual report. 
First I would like to present an amendment to the bill as it was in- 
troduced by me. 

This amendment was carried in the Congressional Record of May 
22, 1956. It provides that in addition to the timber information which 
is made available through the annual report which would be required 
by this legislation, that also information would be made available 
for each of our forests as to the need for reforestation, the extent that 
each national forest produces other benefits, such as grazing recrea- 
tion, water production, watershed protection, wildlife, mining, and 
other nontimber purposes. I think that it is necessary that the report 
include this information. 

The members of this committee are well aware of the fact that mil- 
lions of our citizens are using the national forests for recreational 
purposes, and I think that the information not only would be of great 
interest to the members of Congress who have to review the activities 
of the Forest Service each year, but would be of great public interest 
throughout the United States. 

I would like to make one point clear. The bill, I think, speaks pretty 
well for itself as far as the information that would be required for the 
Forest Service to present to the Congress and make public each year. 

I have gone into this matter of the operation of our Federal forests 
thoroughly. I have found that there are certain groups and indi- 
viduals that have access to every bit of information which this report 
would require. Most of the people that are able to develop this infor- 
mation get it directly from the various regional offices of our Forest 
Service. I think you will find in region 5 and in region 6 all the in- 
formation that is required in this bill is presently being made available. 

It seems, though, that the only people that are in a position to 
develop this information on each of these Federal forests are those 
people that have adequately financed operations or are of such size 
that they can assign a staff to develop the information for the various 
national forests in their particular area. 

I feel that this information should be a matter that the general 
public and the Congress has easy access to. I feel that it is important 
in the management of a public forest that all information regarding 
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the management of those forests be easily available to the public. I 
think that the annual reports which have been made in the past were 
necessary and should be continued. I do feel that they should be 
much more exacting in the type of information which they do supply 
as far as our timber resources are concerned, as far as the recreational 
uses of our forests and the other information which the public should 
have regarding this natural resource. The members of the committee 
are familiar with the fact that we have 85 million acres of our national 
forests that are classified as commercial timberland, land that is suit- 
able for growing timber. 

The income during the last few years from this section of our 
forest lands has been increasing. There has, however, been a great 
deal of waste in our national forests because of the inability to remove 
over-mature timber at the time that it should be removed. Back in 
1954, I sponsored an amendment providing for additional funds for 
access roads in certain sections of the country so that the Forest Serv- 
ice could get into areas that they had not been able to get into, and 
where they had not been able to develop the forests as they should be 
developed under good forest management. At that time, there was a 
great deal of difficulty in adding this amendment onto a supplemental 
appropriation bill. hs I recall, the request that was made not only by 


the Forest Service but by others interested in good management of our 
forests was cut by some 25 percent. 

It seems to me that if we make accurate information available to 
the House Agricultural Committee and to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, we would not have as much difficulty as we do in providing for 


good management of these forests. 

I have a statement which I wish to submit for the record. I will 
be glad to answer any questions. I know there are other witnesses 
here who wish to testify. I would like to put my statement into the 
record on this particular bill. 


If there are any questions, I would certainly be happy to try to 
answer them. 


Mr. Grant. The statement will certainly be filed, without objection. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MELVIN R. LAatrp ON JUNE 14, 1956, Berore THE 
House CoMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE ON H. R. 10794 


Mr. Latrp. Mr. Chairman, since I have been a Member of Congress, I have 
served on the Subcommittee on Appropriations handling funds for the Forest 
Service and also have served as a member of the Subcommittee on Forestry of 
the House Agriculture Committee. In my work I have oftentimes found that 
the material available from the Forest Service on the management of our Fed- 
eral forest resources has not been as adequate as it should be. There needs to 
be a greater concentration of effort in the managing of our timber resources in 
order to eliminate the possibilities of timber waste, insect infestations, disease 
epidemics, and fire hazards. The waste of taxpayers’ dollars through deteriora- 
tion of timber, insect infestation, and fire has not been in keeping with sound 
forestry practices. 

The year 1955 marked the golden anniversary of the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For 50 years vast areas of our country’s forest lands have 
been under the supervision of that Bureau of our Government. Today the 
181 million acres of national forests located in 40 States, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico represent big business—a business so large that thousands of employees 
and $65 million to $70 million of annual appropriations are expended in their 
operation. 
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Approximately 85 million acres of the national forests are classified as com- 
mercial timberland—land that is suitable for the growing of timber. On these 
Federal lands is found over one-third of all sawtimber growing in the United 
States. Every year timber is harvested in large amounts for lumber, plywood, 
pulpwood, poles, piling, railroad ties, and a variety of other uses. Thousands of 
sawmills and other forest products plans depend in whole or in part on this 
timber. 

Income from the sale of timber on the national forests in 1955 was over $73 
million, representing 91 percent of all income received. Had all the timber har- 
vested been converted into lumber for house construction, it would have been 
sufficient to build 633,000 average-size homes. An increase in the quantity of 
timber harvested and the income from such timber is anticipated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. In spite of these large incomes, however, they do not exceed 
the costs of administration when payments to the States in lieu of taxes are 
included as part of such costs. 

The 149 national forests contain about 770 billion board-feet of timber of saw- 
log size. In the West there are large areas of virgin timber on the national 
forests. Some of this timber is mature or overage and is putting on little or no 
growth or is deteriorating. Often such timber becomes the breeding ground for 
insect infestations and disease epidemics. Often, to dead or dying trees in the 
stand create a high fire hazard. It is generally agreed that more of this type 
of timber should be harvested. When properly harvested, the soil has oppor- 
tunity for producing a new timber crop. In the eastern national forests many 
young timber stands are in need of thinning and pulpwood cutting, if they are to 
prove good growth in volume and quality. 

There has been improvement of recent years in the management of the na- 
tional forests for timber production. There is much room for additional im- 
provement, however, to put more of these forests on a par with the better man- 
aged privately owned forests. There needs to be a greater concentration of effort 
by the Forest Service on the job of managing the timber resource. Only on a 
minor number of the national forests is the harvesting of timber up to the al- 
lowable sustained yield cut and on only a few national forests is the forest soil 
producing a maximum of wood increment. Our expanding population and grow- 
ing economy demand the best economic use of this forest soil. Concomitant bene- 
fits flow from good forest management and proper timber harvesting. These in- 
clude the increased preduction of clear and usable water for irrigation and mu- 
nicipal purposes, list-free streams for good fishing, a better habitat for game, and 
the development of more accessible and better appearing forests for recreational 
enjoyment. 

Each year the Congress is asked to consider the fiscal needs of the national 
forests. Each year committees of the House and Senate are asked to consider 
legislation affecting the national forests. Many of these requests or proposals 
relate to timber-resource management. Testimony of witnesses or filed state- 
ments must serve the Congress and its committees as the basis of enlighten- 
ment—generalized or limited in scope as they frequently may be. Annual ad- 
ministrative reports, when available, have been notably lacking in the type of 
information here proposed for assembly and reporting. 

H. R. 10794 would provide for an annual report to the Congress on the ad- 
ministration of the national forests with special reference to timber resources. 
The measure would provide for the first time a running record of all activities, 
operations, and facts pertaining to timber management for each of the 149 na- 
tional forests. The information would be immediately useful and over a period 
of years would provide an increasingly valuable index of progress in the man- 
agement of the national forests. The reports would favorably influence the ef- 
forts made to improve the management of such forests. They would greatly 
assist the Appropriations and other committees of Congress and their staffs in 
analyzing the need for funds and the effect of proposed legislation. 

Specifically, H. R. 10794 would require the Department of Agriculture to com- 
pile information for each fiscal year and for each national forest which would 
show, first, the area within each national forest under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary ; second, the total forest area within each national forest under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary, and the estimated quantity of timber thereon; 
third, the portion of the total forested area within each national forest which is 
suitable and available for commercial timber production, and the estimated 
quantity of timber on such commercially forested area; fourth, the allowable an- 
nual timber cut on such commercially forested area within each national forest 
consistent with sustained-yield timber management ; fifth, the quantity of timber 
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actually cut'on such commercially forested area within each national forest; 
sixth, the estimated annual average timber growth rate in board-feet per acre of 
the commercially valuable timber on such commercially forested area within 
each national forest ; seventh, the total receipts from sales of timber and other 
forest products, and the total of all other receipts, for each national forest; 
eighth, the total of expenditures and obligations with respect to each national 
forest, and the portion thereof attributable to timber resource operations, includ- 
ing management, protection, and development of timber resources ; ninth, the total 
number of permanent employees, and the total number of temporary employees, 
for each national forest on the last day of such fiscal year, and the number of 
such employees engaged in timber resource operations; and tenth, the number 
of miles of timber access roads in each national forest and the number of addi- 
tional miles of such roads necessary for timber resource operations. 

Section 2 of the measure would provide for an annual report to Congress of 
this information and a summarization by States, national forest regions, and 
for the United States. 

Most of the data that would be reported under this measure is already a 
matter of record in the headquarters offices of each national forest. In several 
national forest regions some of the data are published for annual distribution. 
Some of the data are now transmitted to the Washington, D. C., office of the 
Forest Service where it is compiled for analysis and official use. If this measure 
is enacted, therefore, it will not require much additional work for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to comply with its provisions. Furthermore, the results will 
be very helpful to the Department in further analyzing its forest management 
problems and progress. 

Mr. Chairman, on April 25, 1956, I introduced H. R. 10794, providing for an 
annual report to the Congress on the administration of our national forests. 
Since this bill has been introduced, I have received a great deal of correspondence 
from all sections of the country indicating strong support for this legislation. 
In this correspondence several suggestions have been made which I believe will 
improve this legislation. 

Sonservation groups throughout the country have indicated a desire that in 
addition to the items which the annual forest report would require, as provided 
in H. R. 10794, the bill should be amended to require that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture include in the annual report information on the need for reforestation 
and the extent to which each national forest produces other benefits. Below is 
the amendment I have drafted as a result of this correspondence which I offer 
to the Forests Subcommittee of the Agriculture Committee today. This amend- 
ment was inserted in the Congressional Record on May 23, 1956. 

Page 3, after line 7, insert the following: 

“(11) The area within each national forest in need of reforestation and 
herbaceous revegetation. 

“(12) The extent each national forest produces other benefits, or is used for 
grazing, recreation, water production, and watershed protection, wildlife, mining, 
and other nontimber purposes, expressed by such statistical or other means as 
will most concisely inform the public ef their significance.” 


Mr. Grant. I notice the Department says the cost share would 
be approximately $350,000 under your original bill. But as I under- 
stone it, you say now you have an amendment which you offer to the 

ill? 

Mr. Latrp. I have an amendment. My amendment, though, en- 
larges the scope of the bill rather than cutting it down. It goes into 
the recreation, grazing, water production and watershed items in the 
forests. I disagree with the figures used by the Forest Service. It 
seems to me that the Forest Service in arriving at a figure of $350,000 
is assuming that, first, they will not make any report on the opera- 
tions of our Federal forests, and it also seems to me to be assuming 
the fact that none of this information is available. 

This information can all be secured now by any individua! if he 
wants to do the amount of digging that is necessary to get the informa- 
tion. It does not seem to me, however, that this should be a matter 
in which we have to dig out the information and the only people who 
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can actually secure it are private groups that are able to assign a 
large staff to develop the information. I think that this is a public 
matter, and this information should be readily available. I think 
the subcommittee realizes that when they were out West last year, 
there were all sorts of statements made about what the cut was on the 
various forests and how much of a cut had actually been made. 

From the figures that the committee was supplied with, we had no 
way of checking the figures as to their validity. 

Mr. Grant. Checking as to what? 

Mr. Larrp. As to whether they were correct. 

Mr. Grant. That is true, but how would you know that the other 
figures they would give you under your bill would be correct. 

Mr. Latrp. I would assume that the figures supplied by the Forest 
Service would be correct for each of the forests. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being absent, but 
I have been before the Rules Committee. 

Mr. Laird, I do not want you to go back over your statement, but 
do I understand correctly that there is a feeling on the part of the 
woodland operators, and in this instance it would be those that desired 
to operate on the national forests, that they are not fully appraised 
of what is available on the national forests in the way of timber 
which is there as a potential supply to them some day if they are still 
in the market later on or currently if they want timber privileges now, 
and that this draws out of essentially a conviction on the part of those 
who would operate on the national forests there are greater resources 
now that ought to be taken off now than what the national forest is 
willing to disclose or in their program of management are willing to 
permit to be cut? 

Mr. Larrp. I think that is true, particularly some of the smaller 
operators. I believe, though, that the public interest can best be served 
by making all facts and information easily available concerning our 
public forests. I think that our people should be fully advised as 
to what the status is of each particular forest. Each forest has an 
effect upon the local economy. It has an effect upon local revenues, 
through the distribution that is made of stumpage payments. 

Mr. McIntme. There are certain facts available, for usually, it is 
the decision of the district forester—together with those who advise 
him—and the regional forester, that in a sustained cutting operation 
certain cuts should be made in certain areas, and that is cruised and 
estimated. When the specifications are prepared which place the cut- 
tings in an open bidding position, the amount of board-feet which is 
available there to be cut, within the management practice which is to 
be laid down on the cutting, is a matter of information, is it not? 

Mr. Latrp. At the time of the bidding ? 

Mr. McInttre. Yes. 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Does this difference of opinion which prompts the 
bill, and I am sure there is merit in it, no doubt, for there is usually 
merit on both sides of a question, does this arise primarily because 
those desiring to operate on the national forests are not satified with 
the rate of cut or the management practices on the national forests? 
What do they want disclosed by these figures? Am I right in the 
thought that you were not at all questioning that the decision as to 
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where the cut is to be made and the specifications established for the 
cut should be reserved to the Forest Service? They are, are they not? 

Mr. Latrpv. They are definitely reserved to the Forest Service. 
There is not too much question about what the allowable cut can be 
and what timber is mature on a particular forest. But certainly the 
information should be a matter of public record so that all of those 
concerned have that information. It should be made easily available. 
It can be dug out now, but it seems to me that the information should 
be readily available to the public. 

Mr. McIntire. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Laird, is just what 
is to be accomplished by this? 

Mr. Larrp. The public will be informed as to the management of our 
national forests. 

Mr. McIntire. Who is the public? You have the public as the 
owner of the national forests, certainly. And the public has a per- 
fect right to realize it is the owner. Certainly the recreational units 
of the national forests are public interests and public rights which 
the Forest Service, and I am sure this committee, has been recognizing 
and working on to get more fully implemented. But the public in- 
formation is one thing and it is fine. But for all practical purposes, 
we have two groups of people interested in the national forests from 
the standpoint of its management from day to day, and that is those 
who have the responsibility of management, which is the national for- 
est, and those who want to work in the national forests in relation to 
their interest, which is timber-cutting and the timber industry. 

From the standpoint of public information, how much is necessary 
ba that which serves those two basic functions ? 

fr. Larrp. I think that the investment that is involved in our na- 
tional forests, though, certainly dictates a policy of making all the in- 
formation available to the Congress of the United States, who, after 
all, is charged with the responsibility along with our executive de- 
partment of management of this natural resource which our citizens 
own. 

Mr. McIntire. I just want to try to find out what is behind this, be- 
cause there must be some firm basis for need. 

Mr. Larrp. It is merely a matter of getting information out in the 
open and on top of the table. 

Mr. McIntire. What use can be made of it? 

Mr. Larrp. When this was originally called to my attention, it was 
well over a year ago, and at that time the feeling in the Department of 
Agriculture was that the Forest Service report was too costly and that 
they could not continue making the reports which they made up 
through 1953. The information contained in those reports certainly 
was helpful. But it was their position that if the Congress wanted it 
continued, the Congress should direct them to continue that type of 
annual reporting. 

An administrative decision has now been made, since the legislation 
has been before both the Senate and the House, and the reporting is go- 
ing to start again. I believe the report which I just read over a minute 
ago states that the annual report will be issued on the Ist of October, 
1956. You have a copy of the report, I think, in front of you. They 
have decided to again publish the annual report. 

Mr. Marrnews. Would the gentleman yield for a moment? 
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Mr. McIntire. I will make one short question and then I will be 
through. 

Is it accurate to draw the conclusion that it is the interest of some 
outside of Congress, as well as those in Congress, that there be reestab- 
lished a report, the introduction of the bill evidencing that interest; 
that it is determined that the report will be administratively issued, 
and that the objective is being accomplished without legislation ? 

Mr. Larrp. Undoubtedly, it is accomplished to some degree. I am 
happy this legislation has accomplished that result. I wish to ask some 
questions about the report, when the witnesses from the Forest Service 
testify before the committee. I do not know just what the scope of 
the report will be, because the Department has not gone into detail in 
the statement filed this morning with the committee. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Matthews? 

Mr. Marruews. That was the question I wanted to pursue. I notice 
Mr. Laird’s bill was introduced back in April. I notice that this report, 
which I just had a chance to sean rapidly, states definitely in this report 
from the Department of Agriculture that they are planning to con- 
tinue publishing those annual reports. I happened to look at the last 
one in 1953, and it looked like a pretty complete report. I just won- 
dered now if the decision of the Department of Agriculture would 
cause you to change your mind about the necessity of this bill, since 
they do say here that they very definitely planned to publish it. 

Mr. Lar. I plan to ask some questions about the report when 
the departmental witnesses are before the committee. I think you 
will agree that the report was a helpful document. 


Mr. Marrnews. I thought it was very complete, the one in 1953, 
the last one, I think, that they issued. I thought it was very good. 

That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

Congressman Gavin ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEON H. GAVIN, A UNITED STATES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for being given this opportunity to appear here today 
regarding bill H. R. 10794. This bill, H. R. 10794, to provide for 
an annual report by the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
certain timber resources of the United States is, in my opinion, 
unnecessary. 

Legislative authority already exists to publish this type of annual 
report. The authority is included in the United States Department 
of Agriculture Organic Act of May 15, 1862. The Forest Service 
has published adequate and comprehensive reports from 1905 through 
1953. All the bureaus of the Department of Agriculture have dis- 
continued annual reports temporarily as an economy measure. How- 
ever, they are now being resumed as necessary. 

One for the Forest Service is now being prepared for the’ fiscal 
year of 1955. These reports are adequate and complete as shown by 
the 1953 copy, which I have here. It is a very comprehensive report 
on the Forest Service. 
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This bill, H. R. 10794; would require a costly report of detailed 
information on 149 national forests with summaries by States and 
regions far in excess of public need. It has been brought out here 
-by the gentleman from Wisconsin, that this material that anybody 
may desire or statistics or information is available upon request from 
the Forest Service, if they want it. It is possible for the cost of such 
a report to run into several hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually. 

It is my opinion that the Forest Service personnel are now over- 
burdened with timber sale administration, fire activities, recreational 
responsibilities. This would saddle them with a detailed bookkeeping 
job and an additional burden of work. Congress watches carefully 
the timber sales, and I understand that about 8 to 10 dollars are re- 
turned for each Federal dollar spent. We are presented with good 
records each year. If anybody wants any information relative to the 
Forest Service work, it is readily obtainable. 

This proposed legislation would further burden down and harass 
the Forest Service people who are working long hours and with 
great diligence. They are dedicated public servants, turning in a 
magnificent performance which might well be emulated by other 
branches of Government. Through their work, the American people, 
I might say, have awakened to the tremendous potentialities of our 
national forests and are realizing the need for protection and con- 
servation of our great forest areas. This great interest that has been 
aroused over the past several years can be attributed to the work of 
the Forest Service. 

To me, this bill poses this question : Do we want to make the United 
States Forest Service a record-keeping agency for statistics? Or 
keep it the action agency it has been for the past 50 years? Again I 
“ to the committee, in my opinion this legislation is unnecessary. 

t has come to my attention also, in a letter from True D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary of the Department of Agriculture, to Hon. 
Harold D. Cooley, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, rela- 
tive to this matter, which I would like to have inserted in the record 
along with my remarks. 

Mr. Grant. That is a report from the Department ? 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. 

Mr, Grant. That will have to be inserted anyway. That is all right. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1956. 
Hon. Harorp D. Coorry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLtEy: This is in reply to your request of May 9, for a 
report on H. R. 10794, a bill to provide for an annual report by the Secretary of 
Agriculture with respect to certain timber resources of the United States. 

Although we are in sympathy with the objectives of the bill, we recommend 
that it be not enacted. 

This bill would authorize and direct the Secretary of Agriculture to compile 
and publish an annual report relating to the timber resources and timber man- 
agement activities of each national forest under his jurisdiction specifically in- 
cluding, but not limited to, total forest area and timber volume; commercial 
forest area and commercial timber volume; allowable annual timber eut; an- 
nual growth; actual annual cut; timber receipts and other receipts; total ex- 
penditures and expenditures for timber resource operations ; total employees and 
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employees engaged in timber resource operations; miles of timber access roads 
and additional mileage needed; and summaries of such information by States 
and by national-forest regions. 

The principal reasons for recommending against enactment of this bill are: 

1. The bill is unnecessary because legislative authority is already available 
to prepare and publish the kind of an annual report which the bill would require, 
including the Department of Agriculture Organic Act of May 15, 1862 (12 Stat. 
387 ; 5 U.S. C. 511). 

2. The Forest Service published annual reports continuously for many years 
from its establishment in 1905 through 1953. They were discontinued 2 years 
ago on a trial basis as were the annual reports of all bureaus. Recently, how- 
ever, we have approved resumption of annual reports by the Forest Service. Ac- 
cordingly a report on the activities and programs of the Forest Service is now 
in preparation and is expected to be published and available for distribution 
about October 1, 1956. 

8. The bill would require detailed information on timber resource operations 
only and would ignore the other multiple resources of the national forests. If 
an annual report of the nature contemplated by the bill were to be issued, it 
should bear on the water, range, wildlife and recreation resources of the national 
forests as well as timber. Although the bill could be amended to include refer- 
ence to other resources of the national forests, this would increase the cost of 
preparing the report. We believe the Department’s authority regarding the 
contents of an annual report should be flexible in order to best meet changing 
public needs. In our opinion, rigid specifications, as would be required in H. R. 
10794, would not be in the public interest. 

4. It is believed that the cost of supplying details which would be required by 
the bill, for each of 149 national forests together with summaries for each State 
and national forest region, would be excessive in relation to the use which would 
be made of them by the general public. To assemble and supply the details re- 
quired by the bill, an estimated $350,000 would be needed the first year. There- 
after, the cost would be less but still very substantial. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 

Mr. Gavin. I was interested to hear the gentleman from Wisconsin 
say that all of these facts are available, but that they would have to be 
dug out. If they are available, and if anyone wants the information, 
it could be obtained very readily without going into a comprehensive 
detailed report of this matter. 

Mr. Matruews. Mr. Gavin, I appreciate very much your testimony. 
I recall your talking to me informally about this the other day. I be- 
lieve from your testimony that you would agree with me that this is 
sort of unnecessary. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. And I think it would so overburden the 
Forest Service employees that they would not be able to handle the 
particular responsibilities that have been assigned to them. They 
would be too busy gathering information and statistics. It is question- 
able in my mind as to just how many people want such detailed, spe- 
cific information. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Gavin, I think you are familiar with a national 
forest which is either adjacent to or in your district. I would like to 
ask this question, because I base it on what I though were some obser- 

vations on a trip of this subcommittee last fall. With regard to those 
who are in the lumbering business, and who look to the national forest 
for a part of their raw material supply, would you have any observa- 
tions as to whether or not, when it is determined by the national forest 
and the ranger and the supervisor in your area that certain areas 
should be cut, the lumber interest, in your opinion, are given adequate 
and complete information as to the nature of the cut, the established 
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specifications, and the potential that is to be taken off? What is your 
observation as to the adequacy of the informatiton given out to the 
timber people in your area ? 

Mr. Gavin. Whenever I receive any inquiries from those who might 
be interested commercially, usually I take it up with the regional 
forester. I am able to secure any and all such information that an- 
swers in a particular manner my inquiries. I have no difficulty in 
getting any statistical information any time I want. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, Mr. Gavin, for your statement. 

Mr. Flickinger, will you please come forward ? 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY H. FLICKINGER ON BEHALF OF THE 
AMERICAN PULPWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Fricxtneer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a prepared 
statement on behalf of the American Pulpwood Association. The 
heading contains a typographical error. It should have read before 
the House Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and it reads Senate. 

Mr. Grant. We will accept your apology. 

Mr. Fiick1ncer. My name is Harry H. Flickinger. I am the wood 
procurement officer of the International Paper Co. at Georgetown, S. C. 
I am here representing the American Pulpwood Association, an unin- 
corporated nonprofit association composed of producers, buyers, sellers, 
and consumers of pulpwood, which is the basic raw material used in the 
manufacture of paper and pulp products, The association strongly 
urges you to give favorable consideration to H. R. 10794 to provide 
for an annual report on the administration of the 149 national forests. 

H. R. 10794 would provide for an annual report to the Congress 
on the administration of the national forests, with special reference 
to timber resources. The Forest Service has issued no annual report 
since 1954, but even previous annual reports have never included the 
specific and essential data on each national forest called for by H. R. 
10794. 

The national forests today comprise 181 million acres in 39 States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico, according to the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. Approximately 85 million acres are classified as commercial tim- 
berland. These lands contain one-third of all the sawtimber in the 
United States and a large percentage of the pulpwood. The income 
from the harvest of national-forest timber, pulpwood, and other for- 
est products, in 1955, amounted to more than $73 million. The annual 
appropriations for the Forest Service are close to $100 million 
annually. 

The management of the forest resources of the national forests is 
too important to the economy of this country not to be reported in 
the detail and the scope required by H. R. 10794. Congress needs 
this information in considering the fiscal requirements of the Forest 
Service in administering the national forests, and in legislative mat- 
ters relating to their timber-resource management. The forest-prod- 
ucts industries need this information to guide them in their deter- 
mination of the availability of raw materials in local areas. 

The pulpwood industry and all other forest-products industries in 
the United States are dependent in varying degrees upon the forest 
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resources of the national forests. According to the Forest Service, in 
recent years the national forests have furnished about 15 percent of 
the total sawtimber cut, although they contain about 37 percent of the 
Nation’s sawtimber volume. 

The national forests also furnish about 4 percent of the total pulp- 
wood supply ; but, if estimated future demands for woodpulp and pul 
products are to be met, additional capacity will have to be provided. 
The Forest Service estimates that the demand for pulpwood in 1975 
will be 58 percent greater than today. More and more of this future 
capacity can and should be provided by the national forests. 

At the present time, most national forests are not harvesting forest 
products up to the limit of the allowable sustained-yield cut, and in 
too many of these national forests their allowable cut figures are based 
on growth estimates which are not up to date. In the West, there are 
still large areas of virgin timber in the national forests. Much of this 
virgin timber is overmature and is actually deteriorating and furnish- 
ing a breeding ground for insects and disease infestation and creating 
fire hazards. 

The chief deterrent to putting all the national forests in the United 
States on a sustained-yield basis has been the lack of adequate access 
roads in certain areas. The statistics compiled in accordance with 
this bill would permit a yearly check by Congress as to the exact 
status of the access-road-building program, and a continuing estimate 
of the future requirements. 

On the national forests where sustained yield cutting has been 
maintained for some years, the forest management records can serve 
as a permanent record of the progress of intensive application of 
high-type forest management. The records of these forests offer a 
tangible demonstration of good business methods in the operation of 
a forest property which can be applied by private forest-land owners. 

A review was made last year by McKinsey & Co., management 
consultants, of the national forest timber business conducted by 
the Forest Service. The report shows that Forest Service timber-sales 
policies are not uniformly well applied in all national forests, that 
timber sales policies are not always applied in businesslike fashion, 
and that better cooperation between the Forest Service and the forest 
industries is desirable. 

This cooperation between the Forest Service and the forest indus- 
tries is not possible in the absence of public information regarding 
each of the national forests. The public cannot help in developin 
management tim for the national forests, nor over a period o 
years judge the progress made in the management of these forests. 
The information called for in H. R. 10794 requires a degree of per- 
manency that can be attained only by legislative statute. 

The American Pulpwood Association recommends the following 
additional information be required by this act : 

Net annual change in acreage of national-forest lands by additions, 
adjustments, or elimination of land according to methods. 

This information would provide a clearer picture of land trans- 
actions within each néblaenb forest. In recent years, land has been 
added to the national forests primarily through exchange and transfer 
from other Federal agencies, rather than by purchases with funds 
appropriated annually by Congress. 
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The association also recommends that section 1 (3) and (5) be 
amended as follows: 


(3) The portion of the total forested area within each national forest which 
is suitable and available for commercial timber production, and the estimated 
quantity of all timber expressed in cords (with subtotals for saw logs, pulpwood, 
fuelwood, and other forest products and of sawtimber expressed in board-feet) 
on such commercial forest area. 

(5) The quantity of all timber expressed in cords (with subtotals for saw 
logs, pulpwood, fuelwood, and other forest products and sawtimber expressed 
in board-feet) actually cut on each commercially forested area within each 
national forest. 


The reporting of forest statistics in the categories shown graphically 


in the chart below will present a clear and concise picture of the timber 
resources on each national forest. 
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The pulpwood industry has not had this information available to it 
although in many areas the national forests are the main source of 
pulpwood supplies. 

In conclusion, the American Pulpwood Association believes that 
good, businesslike administration of the national forests will be im- 
proved by reporting specific data for each forest. This data will be 
most valuable for a better understanding of the annual fiscal prob- 
lems involved in the administration of the National forests, and will 
also indicate long-range trends and measurable progress in timber 
management and evaluation of existing policies and management 
programs for the national forests. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Are there any questions of the witness ? 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Flickinger, I would just like to ask one ques- 
tion, perhaps. Is one of the objectives of this information which is 
requested as set forth in your testimony to assist the companies like 
yours to have a more firm evaluation of raw material available over a 
longer period of years than can be made on the basis of information 
available now ? 

Mr. Fricxincer. Yes, sir, I think that is correct. 

Mr. McInttre. That is because of the problem of writing your capi- 
tal investment into available raw materials and of knowing something 
as to how much production you can anticipate 10 or 15 years from 
now ¢ 

Mr. Fiickrncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntme. In your opinion, the information available, or that 
which has been made available in the past, if these reports were to be 
resumed, would they not be adequate for that type of determination 
on the part of the users of raw materials from the national forests? 

Mr. Frickincer. The past reports have not been in sufficient detail. 

Mr. McIntime. For you as a private enterprise needing these raw 
materials to make the type of determination which you need to make 
in the operation of wits Postiinks? 
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Mr. Fuicxrncer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you. 

Mr. Grant. You do not think with the statement made in the re- 
port from the Department that they will again publish annual reports, 
that there will be sufficient information for the members of your 
group ! 

Mr. Fricxrncer. Not if those annual reports are published on the 
same generalized information as they have been in the past. I have 
no information on what they plan in the future. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire. I have one more question. This may not be a figure 
that you have available, but in your operations, generally, what pro- 
portion of your needs do you depend on for the national forest to 
supply in your operation in the area in which you are responsible in 
wood procurement ? 

Mr. Fuicx1ncer. In the past, the amount available to us has been 
negligible as to our total needs. Possibly 3 percent. 

Mr. McIntire. That would leave 97 percent of your wood require- 
ments being obtained from other sources. What portion of that 97 
percent comes from land owned or controlled by the International 
Paper Co.? 

Mr. Fricxtncer. In my own case at Georgetown, at the present 
approximately 20 percent comes from our own lands. 

Mr. McIntire. That would mean that 77 percent of your supplies, 
you might say, comes from privately owned farm wood lots, or more 
sabstantially wood lots which still are privately owned ? 

Mr. Fricxincer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. Of the two areas, you say 3 percent from the na- 
tional forests, 77 percent from privately owned woodlands over which 
you have no control. At the present time you have available to you 
for planning purposes far more information as to the available sup- 
plies of the national forests than you do of the 77 percent area, do you 
not? 

Mr. Fuicxr1ncer. As to that small percentage, yes, the 3 percent. 

Mr. McIntire. What do you mean as to the small percentage? 

Mr. Fxrcxrneer. It is difficult for me at the moment to compare the 
information or the value of information which would only concern 3 
percent of my total supply as to the information concerning 77 per- 
cent of it. — 

Mr. McIntire. Would it be fair to say that you have none on the 
77 percent ? 

Mr. Furcxrneer. No, sir; it would not. 

Mr. McIntime. It would not be fair to say that. 

Mr. Fuicx1ncer. Of course, we spend a good deal of time and effort 
to determine that question. 

Mr. McInrie. Yes, but you have to go out. And for the supply 
that you get to fill that 77 percent portion of your need, you are going 
out, basically, pricewise and buying it. 

Mr. Fuicxrncer. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. And whether you get a lot or get a little is primarily 
determined on what you are willing to pay for it ? 

Mr. Fricxincer. That is rien 

Mr. McInrime. The availability of that supply, the management 
practices on that land, and all the other factors which you say are so 
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essential in your planning in relation to 3 percent of your supply, is 
not available to you on 77 percent of it, is it ? 

Mr. Fuicxinerr. That is correct. However, we believe with full 
information, as times goes on, that 3 percent that I am concerned with 
at the moment on national forests will appreciably increase. 

Mr. McIntire. You feel you are going to become increasingly de- 
pendent on the national forests for your supply ? 

Mr. Fuicxrneer. Yes, sir, and that they will be in a position to fur- 
nish more pulpwood. 

Mr. McIntire. The management practices on the 3 percent is far 
more likely to mean that you will have more raw materials there 
in the future than through the management practices on the 77 per- 
cent, is that right ? 

. Fiick1ncer. That is probably so. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Nelson present ? 

Come forward, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Nelson, Mr. Laird suggested that we hear from Mr. Crafts 
fina long as you do not have to leave town. 

.Nzxson. That would be fine. 

Mr. Larrp, I would just like to find out what is going to be in the 

report, Mr, Chairman. I think it might make a difference. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. CRAFTS, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST 
SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
Resumed 


Mr. Grant. You may p Mr. Crafts. 

Mr. Crarts. Thank you, Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Chairman, and committee members, I am glad to make a 
statement to you on H. R. 10794, a bill by Mr. Laird, to provide for 
an annual report by the Secretary of iculture with respect to 
certain timber resources in the United States. 

This bill would require the Secretary of Agriculture to publish 
each year an annual report covering the timber resources and opera- 
tions on each of the 149 national forests under his jurisdiction. The 
bill would require that the report include for each individual nation- 
al forest certain specific information such as total forest area and 
timber volumes, commercial forest area and timber volumes, allow- 
able annual timber cut, annual timber growth, actual timber cut, 
timber rceipts and other receipts, total expenditures and expenditures 
for timber operations, total employees and employees engaged in tim- 
ber operations on a specific day, miles of timber access roads, and 
additional mil needed. Summaries would be required of this in- 
formation by individual States and by national-forest regions. 

The committee has before it the Department’s adverse report stating 
that although we are sympathetic to the objectives of an annual re- 
port, we recommend that this bill not be enacted. 

First, I want to emphasize that the Department fully recognizes 
that Forest Service business is public business. The Forest Service 
has thousands of contractual relations with individuals and business 
firms, and in its recreational activities it deals with literally millions 
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of people annually. It expends substantial sums of public moneys and 
takes in substantial receipts. The public is entitled to know about the 
operations of the Forest Service, and the Department wants to do 
everything reasonable to keep the public adequately informed. 

Perhaps the best evidence of this is that the Forest Service has pub- 
lished an annual report every year since its establishment in 1905, with 
the exception of the last 2 years. Even prior to 1905, annual reports 
of the operations of the Bureau of Forestry in the Department were 
published. Two years ago the annual reports of the Forest Service 
were discontinued on a trial basis as were similar reports for other 
bureaus of the Department. 

Now, however, annual reports have been resumed by the Forest 
Service, and one is currently in preparation which should be available 
this fall. The report now being prepared will be somewhat different 
from past reports. It will continue to present a balanced picture of 
the various multiple resources and activities of the Forest Service, but 
it will no emphasize a particular topic or theme as was done in past 
reports. A statistical supplement will be prepared as in the past. 

he Department’s report points out that an annual report is under 
peapareiaee, as I have just mentioned, and further that the pro 

ill is unnecessary because legislative authority is already available 
to a rm the type of ee which the bill would require. 

n addition, I would like to elaborate somewhat on several other 
objections which were only touched on in a general way in the Depart- 
ment’s report. We believe the bill to be too restrictive in that it relates 
only to timber and overlooks the other resources of the national 
forests. Also, it relates only to national forests, and overlooks the 
other two main activities of the Forest Service, namely research and 
cooperation in State and private forestry. 

e Congressional Record of May 23 indicates that Mr. Laird plans 

to pro an amendment which would broaden the requirements of 
the bill to include other national forest uses. However, the Senate 
amendment is very broad in its specifications. It would simply direct 
the Secretary to report on the uses of each national forest for grazing, 
recreation, water, wildlife, and mining— 
expressed by such statistical or other means as will most concisely inform the 
public of their significance. 
It is not clear why so much detail is spelled out with respect to timber, 
whereas so much administrative flexibility is allowed with respect 
to other resources which in many areas are fully as important, or 
sometimes even more important, than the timber resource. 

The bill would require that the specified information be published 
for each individual national forest, each State, and each national- 
forest region. There are 149 national forests. Twenty-six of these 
fall in more than one State. Forest Service records are not 
by States. Therefore, the requirement for reporting by States would 
necessitate for these 26 national forests breaking the records down and 
getting additional detail so the information would be reliable for the 

arts of the forests occurring in separate States. The same problem, 
ut to a lesser extent, would occur on a regional basis. Five of the ten 
national-forest regions do not follow State boundaries. — 

To publish the detail required in the bill by individual national 
forests would generate competition between local communities and 
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neighborhoods with respect to fund allocations, assignment of person- 
nel, size of timber cut, and other details as between individual forests. 
Such difficulties would probably far outweigh the benefits. Regional 
detail is as far as the Department believes a servicewide report should 


mo need as does exist for individual national forest reports is 
now being met in another way through the preparation of what might 
be termed “stockholders’ reports,” by individual forest supervisors. 
Fifty-nine national forests are now preparing these and the number 
is increasing. These reports are prepared by the local forest super- 
visor and include the information that he knows is of interest to the 
local communities and users of that particular national forest. There 
is no standard format. This approach has proved very satisfactory 
in meeting local needs. 

Much of the information which would be required by this bill is 
not available in exactly the form specified in the bill. Some of the 
information asked for would be misleading or meaningless, and the bill 
would afford the Secretary no flexibility im meeting its specifications. 
In several instances, it would not be possible to use existing Forest 
Service records. New record systems would have to be established, 
and in some instances new field information collected. This explains 
the estimated cost of $350,000 to prepare the report the first year. On 
the other hand, the annual report which is now under preparation and 
will be available next fall will probably cost not more than $10,000 be- 
cause it is being prepared from records collected by the Forest Service 
for administrative purposes. 

I have already mentioned the double compilation and more de- 
tailed field estimates that would be required to report on each State as 
well as each national forest. Following are a few additional examples 
of the difficulties that would be encountered in meeting the rigid speci- 
fications of the bill: 

In item 2 on page 2, the estimated quantity of timber on the total 
forested area in each national forest is required. Forest-land area 
is customarily broken down into two classes, commercial and non- 
commercial. The sum of the two is the total forested area. The non- 
commercial area includes lands reserved from commercial utilization, 
high and inaccessible alpine areas, submarginal forest lands below 
the usual timber belt, and pinyon-juniper and oak woodlands. Item 
2 would require an estimate of timber volumes for all of those various 
kinds of land. The Forest Service has concentrated its efforts on in- 
ventorying and managing the timber on the commercial areas. We 
have no reliable estimates, for example, by individual national forests 
of the cordwood volume on the pinyon pine, juniper, or oak woodland 
types. The value of these noncommercial forest types is largely for 
watershed protection and for grazing purposes. They contribute very 
little to the nation’s wood supply. 

Another example is the requirement in item 9 on page 3 that the 
Forest Service report the total number of employees and those engaged 
in timber operations on the last day of each fiscal year. This, of course, 
could be done, but it would have no significance. 

District rangers, for example, ine a saga of their time each year 
on timber resource operations. They also spend time on grazing, on 
watershed management, on recreation, on mining, or other activities. 
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On the last day of any particular fiscal year the record of people en- 
gaged in timber operations might be entirely misleading as an indi- 
cator of the proportion of effort that goes into timber in relation to 
other resources. 

Still another example is with respect to item 8 on page 2. The first 
part of this question could be answered as to total expenditures and 
obligations. But the second part would require an estimate of the pro- 
portion of expenditures and obligations attributable to timber opera- 
tions. Fire protection of a national forest is handled as an overall 
activity which benefits not only the commercial timberlands, but also 
noncommercial forest land valuable mainly for watershed purposes, 
the recreation areas in the timber zone, and intermingled range lands. 
Fire protection expenditures are not broken down between resources. 
Also, many national forest roads are used not only for hauling of for- 
est products, but also by recreationists, by grazers, miners, and the 
general public. Maintenance costs on roads are not prorated accordi 
to resources, nor is the money spent for construction of general- 
purpose roads prorated between resources. 

One of the most difficult and costly items to answer would be No. 6 
on page 2 which requires an estimate of the average annual timber- 
growth rate on each forest corrected annually. In order to manage 
timber operations, it is necessary to have reasonable estimates of 
growth, but the growth rate for each particular year, as the bill would 
require, is not available. The average growth over an entire rotation 
can be obtained satisfactorily from normal yield tables and is adequate 
for arriving at allowable cut. Also, on old-growth, overmature timber 
stands in the West where net growth is negligible, and on certain east- 
ern national forests where the primary objective is to build up grow- 
ing stock, the timber is managed primarily on what is called an area- 
regulation basis, and it is not necessary to have the refined growth data 
that would be required in item 6. 

As our national forest working circles are being placed under more 
intensive management, we are gins installing a series of a- 
nent inventory and growth plots. To develop\the estimates called for 
in item 6 by individual national forests and also\on a State basis, would 
require about 4,000 more sample plots than we have at the present time. 
To locate these plots by random-sample procedure, examine them, and 
compile the data would cost about $35 pe plot, or $140,000. 

e above are illustrative of the difficulties that the rigid require- 
ments of H. R. 10794 would engineer. More detail could be given 
on each item, but perhaps the examples may be sufficient. 

In summary, I want to emphasize again that the Forest Service has 
not in the past and is not now op in any way to an annual report 
to the general public concerning its operations. Forest Service is 
preparing such a report at the present time. We do feel, however, that 
the pending bill is undesirably rigid, that to meet its specifications 
wenidie costly, and that it is unbalanced in emphasizing timber alone 
and overlooking other resources. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to submit for the record a copy 
of the Forest Service’s annual report and the statistical supple- 
ment, and, also, Mr. Chairman, a few examples of some of the indi- 
vidual national forest reports, which I referred to in my statement. 

Mr. Grant. Without objection, they may be filed. 

(The information referred to follows iy 
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Untrep Srates Deparrment or AGRICULTURE, 
Forest Service, 


Washington, D. C., September 15, 1953. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr Benson, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: This is a re of Forest Service activities 
during my first year as Chief and during the first months of a new 
national Administration. 

The past year can be characterized as a year of change. Three 
factors—the changing status of the national forests, a new top team 
in the Forest Service, and a new national ‘Mimini@ration—al spell 
change, not only for the past year but also for the years ahead. 

The national forests are oe increasingly valuable properties 
subject to ever greater use. And their administrators are becomi 
subject to ever greater pressures. We welcome this change as part o 
the normal re of our economy and the normal increase in 
our population. e national forests are no longer hinterlands. 

The strength of the Forest Service lies in its long-term career per- 
sonnel, who are devoting their lives to public service. Yet the leaders 
of the Service—the Assistant Chiefs, the Regional Foresters, and the 
Directors of our regional forest and range experiment stations—are 
nearly all relatively new in their present assignments. All are pro- 
Peoareong men of competence and with long experience in the Forest 

ervice. 

This report to you is in three parts: (1) A brief summary of some of 
the major actions during the past year; (2) a review of the grazing 

licies and problems of the Forest Service which have been in the 

refront of attention; and (3) a summary of the day-to-day accom- 
plishments and activities of the Service in its three major fields of 
responsibility—administration of the national forests, cooperation in 
State and private forestry, and research. 

Under my administration the Forest Service will continue to serve 
the American people in conservation. As Secretary James Wilson 
said in 1905, the national forests will “. . . be devoted to their most 

roductive use for the anent of the whole people, and not 
or the temporary benefit of individuals or companies . . . local ques- 
tions will be decided on local grounds . . . where conflicting interests 
must be reconciled, the question will always be decided from the 
ve of = greatest good of the greatest number in the long run.” 
incerely, 


Weck: W' Orde 


Ricuarp E. McArptz, 
Chief, Forest Service. 





Report of the Chief of the Forest Service, 1953 


MAJOR ACTIONS 


The Forest Service in the following major activities: (1) 
The administration of 181 million acres of Federally owned land in 153 
national forests; (2) cooperation with States and private owners 
in fire peolgeticn, tree planting, and forest management; and (3) 
forest, range, and watershed research thro regional forest. and 
r experiment stations and the forest products laboratory. 

ing the past year, the national forests have been source 
of our most arene EGP eas. This is to be expected and will con- 
tinue tobeso. It could hardly be otherwise, because the vast resources 
of the national forests affect the success or failure of countless business 
enterprises, and the economic and social well-being of coun 
thousands of American citizens and the communities in which they 


reside. 

National-forest activities in the ear included supervising the 
cut of 5.16 billion board feet of Sh ody making ae 22,000 new 
timber-sale contracts; grazing of some 1 million cattle and 3 million 
sheep under pede ponmnitas accommodating 33 million recreational 
en Ae ion visits a Seam sence os smnermaen eee 

é special-use permits for summer homes, ephone 
lines, water development, mineral 


building 460 miles of roads; and maintsiing 200,000 miles of existing 
ildi iles o ; and maintaining 200,000 miles of existing 
roads and trails, . 

7 ee are some of the major policy actions of he past year. 

1. Several administrative policy changes have been made or pro- 
posed with respect to ing on the national forests. There has 
P legiclation that would help livestock producers and, 
at the same time, safeguard the interests of all other national-forest 
users. These grazing policies and problems are discussed subsequently 
in ‘more detail. ‘ 

2. Consideration was given by the Co to the possible need 
for revision of the mining laws as they affect the national forests. 
The Forest Service believes that discovery and utilization of the 
mineral resources underlying the national forests should be en- 
couraged in weer See way; but it also believes some revision of 
present laws is to prevent unnecessary impairment of surface 
eer Two congressional committees are currently studying the 
problem. 

3. In timber man t, a new policy has been developed for 
Federal sustained-yield units; timber-sale contract forms are under- 
going important revisions, and methods of timber appraisal are under 
intensive study and review. 
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4. Positive and a ive action is under way to minimize serious 
timber losses from insect epidemics in the Pacific Northwest and the 
Inland Empire. ' f 

5. The entire matter of Federal ownership of land has received 
much attention. New criteria have been adopted with respect to 
land exchanges and purchases. The Forest ice is intensively 
studying national-forest boundaries and purchase units, with a view 
to ible revisions. ‘ce - om. 

. An arrangement has been agreed upon between the rtments 
of Agriculture and the Interior which woald settle the Lond atendiing 
controversy over administration of certain national-forest timber 
lands in n. In the meantime, disbursement to the State for 
the benefit of the concerned counties of 1.4 million dollars which has 
been held in escrow pending settlement of the eran has been 
recommended to the ptroller General. Upon final settlement, the 
counties will receive a substantial additional sum. 

7. Organizationally, decision has been reached and progress made 
toward consolidation of 14 national forests and 2 regional forest and 
range experiment stations. Forest Service activities in Puerto Rico 
have been reorganized. The Insular forests, which for many years 
have been managed by the Forest Service, have been turned over to 
the Insular Government for administration, and an Insular Forester 
has been appointed. Forest Service participation in upstream flood- 
control surveys, flood-control action programs, and comprehensive 
river-basin studies has been reo ized and consolidated. 

8. In research, a nationwide Forest Research Advisory Committee 
has been organized ; coordination of Forest Service research with the 
Agricultural Research Administration has been improved; the re- 
search of the forest products laboratory and the regional forest ex- 
on stations has been more closely integrated; and procedures 

ve been ew op which have greatly strengthened cooperative 
research with State agricultural experiment stations, forestry schools, 
and forest industry. 


GRAZING ON THE NATIONAL FORESTS 
grr. no other phase of national-forest administration has been 
as difficult i 


as . A small but important segment of grazing 
permittees hasbeen dissatisfied, Difficult, problems of resource man- 
agement have confronted our rangers and supervisors, and there 
ap to be considerable misundefstanding of departmental policy 
and facts of administration. 

Periodically the administration of Federal grazing lands—both 
national forests and those under the administration of the Department 
of the Interior—has erupted into national issues which have required 
the attention of the Congress and Department heads, Because this 
situation prevails in 1953, I wish to report to you in some detail on 
national-forest grazing matters. I have not heretofore made a public 
statement on the grazing policies of the Forest Service nor the actions 
taken during the past year in an attempt to solve some of the major 
problems of range administration. It is my hope that this statement 
will clear up some misunderstandings and correct some false 
impressions. 
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As necessary background, I shall describe briefly the character and 
importance of national-forest range resources and the bare essentials 
of range administration and management. Emphasis will be on the 
major problems of range administration and the events of the past 
year pointing toward the solution of those problems. 


Rance Resources 


There are 104 national forests in the West comprising 138 million 
acres. Of this area, 44 mt, or about 61 million acres, is grazed 
by livestock. Most of the range is forested, much of it commercial 
timberland. All national-forest grazing lands, whether forested or 
open range, have important watershed values. 

of vegetation differ widely because of extreme variations in 
elevation, climate, and soil. There are high-mountain subalpine 
ds and mountain meadows. Somewhat lower are the open- 
orest ranges of ponderosa pine and aspen. Still lower are the wood- 
land ranges with a tree growth of pinyon pine, juniper, and oak. At 
still lower elevations are the open ranges of sagebrush-grass, the 
short-grass types, and the semidesert lands. The more dense 
timber stands of white pine, spruce, | pole pine, and Douglas-fir 
are relatively ee or grazing. 

Western national forests have been grazed by domestic livestock 
ever since their establishment early in the 20th century. The same 
ranges were grazed for many years before the national forests were 
proclaimed, 

Most western ranges became fully stocked in the late 1880’s and 
early 1890’s, a few in the 1870’s—many years before the national 
forests were created. When placed in the national forests, many of 
the ranges were in deteriorated condition, not only as a result of past 
excessive grazing but also because of uncontrolled fires and other fac- 
tors. Some of the range was plowed and cultivated to meet require- 
ments of the homestead laws and later abandoned when found un- 
suited to farming. Demand for use of the range was great. To 
attempt to conserve forage was an invitation for others to come and 
get it. The memory of range wars between cattlemen and sheepmen 
was fresh. The destruction of range vegetation that already had 
occurred seriously reduced grazing capacity and watershed values. 

Although had been made toward bringing ing 
capacities and livestock numbers into balance on national-forest 
ranges, this eres was lost during World War I when livestock 
numbers in the West reached an all-time high. 

Owing pes pease urge to produce as much meat and wool as 
possible, li increased on nearly all ranges. On national forests 
permitted cattle and horses increased 38 percent, from 1.6 million in 
1914 to 2.2 million in 1918; and sheep and goats 12 percent, from 7.6 
million to 8.5 million. Similar or even greater increases occurred on 
other public and private ag om 

Lower postwar prices for livestock, high costs of production, hard 
winters, and efforts to bring livestock numbers into balance with the 
forage supply brought about material reductions in both sheep and 
cattle on the national forests. Despite aggressive efforts to improve 
and manage the range, subsequent reductions in either livestock num- 
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bers or season of use have been necessary. The problem of bringing 
about a proper balance between livestock numbers and the forage sup- 
ly constitutes a serious present-day problem in many parts of the 
est. This problem has further accentuated in many areas by 
an increase in big game and accelerated demands for water and other 
national-forest resources. 

About 1.1 million cattle and 3 million sheep e western national 
forests, usually during the summer months under paid permit (table 
1). These livestock are owned by some 20,000 permittees, who in 
fiscal year 1953 paid fees totaling 4.4 million dollars. In addition, 
over 52,000 head of livestock, primarily milk cows and work horses, 
were grazed without charge under regulations allowing free grazing 
to local settlers. Thus the grazing business on the national forests 1s 
a large one. It is one of the important uses of the national forests. 


Taste 1.—Use of western national forests by domestic livestock and 
big-game grazing animals, stated years, 1908-52 





Domestic livestock 







Calendar year 






Cattle and 
horses 





Thousand 
























WR isdn. Hilbcst cok 382 7:O6r T° 96008 Bocecelacic. 
BONG so skh. adeknedJjnz 1, 554 O06 6... BBD 4iccubandbed- 
en ich ached, i 2, 230 OBER L : ::n Diacen onde 
(as Se lpr sng lb 1, 852 6, 711 1, 170 
eee Se 1, 436 6, 416 1, 590 
SORES SR per a 1, 456 6, 169 2, 230 
Wa idiveiiin, «sucndes 1, 301 5, 310 2, 850 
I is i al 1, 244 4, 542 3, 410 
ct ee 1, 245 3, 893 3, 620 
Weer so ar eee 1, 178 3, 405 3, 740 
SOD 2623 ers as 1, 140 3, 096 3, 970 
BOGR  isiss cad coche 20s 1, 097 3, 016 4, 430 
Be cu+e <timmibeeteer 1, 105 8, 005 4, 430 






1 Estimated 1908 to 1923, since animal-unit-months not reported prior to 1926. 
? Big-game population estimates not available until 1921. 


The number of national-forest grazing permittees is about 314 per- 
cent of the total number of livestock growers in the West. 6 the 
total beef cattle population in the Western States about 11 percent 
graze on national forests a part of the year. Of the total stock sheep, 
Senne. 22 percent graze on national forests, The fur- 

shed by the national forests is about 7 percent of the total re- 
quirements of western livestock. 

Although the numbers involved are relatively small, and the forage 
furn: un nok greet. eompaned wilh. es: national-forest graz- 
ing, ih. gery a ortant to the stockmen. ittees. This is y 
so because the -mountain national- 


essential link in the chain of grazing use with the lower elevation 
spring, fall, and winter ranges and improved ranch. property, which 
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provide feed during the remainder of the year. These lower ranges 
are usually Federal ing districts, State lands, or roa owned. 
Thus the seasonal national-forest summer ranges hold a key position 
in the yearlong operations of many producers. 

The agricultural economy of the West, which is based largely on 
irrigation and livestock production, is inseparably linked to national- 
forest ranges. This is true, not only because of the grazing use of 
these but also because they are primary ae lands. 
In general, western agriculture depends on a pattern of land relation- 
ships wherein comparatively small areas of water-consuming lands 
are ry on extensive tracts of water-yielding forest and 
range lan The national forests of the West embrace the head- 
waters which furnish most of the flow of major western rivers and 
streams used for irrigation, waterpower, and domestic purposes. The 
future of the West depends on how well these water-yielding lands are 
managed. 

Grazing on national forests of the East and South is of growing 
importance to the local agricultural economy, but the national forests 
of the East are too small in number and size for the ing use ever 
to be of major importance in livestock production. About one-fourth 
of the 22 million acres of eastern national forests is grazed by domestic 
livestock. In 1952 about 2,800 ss grazed 36,000 cattle, 1,400 
sheep, and 800 hogs, mostly in the South and Southeast. There are 
problems of conflicts between —— timber production in these 
— A a are being studied but which have not yet been generally 
resolv 

The policy problems of the Forest Service with respect to i 
come slientel entirely from the West; and this statement is directed 
exclusively to western conditions and problems. 


RANGE ADMINISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By the Act of 1897 the Congress specified that the purposes of the 
netiieal forests were to secure favorable conditions of waterflow and 
to furnish a continuous supply of timber. It also instructed the Sec- 
retary to their “occupancy and use.” Under this broad au- 
thority, production of water and timber are the two major purposes 
of the national forests, but grazing by livestock has always been recog- 
— as an wn om get use. Thus _e am the — the oan 
ervice was created, Secretary of Agriculture, James n, 
wrote the Chief of the Forest Service: 
You will see to it that the water, wood, and forage of the reserves are conserved 
and wisely used for the benefit of the home-builder first of all; upon whom de- 
pends the best permanent use of lands and resources alike. The continued 
prosperity of the agricultural, lumbering, mining and live-stock interests is 
directly dependent upon a permanent and accessible supply of water, wood, and 
forage, as well as upon the present and future use of these resources under 
businesslike regulations, enforced with promptness, effectiveness, and common 
sense. 


The grazing regulations of the De the history of the ad- 
ministration of the national forests, Su e Court decisions, and the 
various Appropriations Acts all provide a broad legislative and ad- 
ministrative base for recognition of grazing by livestock as a proper 
use of the national forests. This base was further strengthened by 
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the Granger-Thye Act of 1950. However, such grazing use must be 
integrated and coordinated with the multiple-use policy of manage- 
ment which recognizes water and timber production as paramount uses 
with equitable consideration for the interests of stockmen, recreation- 
ists, hunters and fishermen, and the general public. 

The Department has traditionally fostered two policies in its ad- 
ministration of the grazing resources of the national forests : 

(1) Proper stocking and improvement of the range resource to 
achieve decirable waked sonaidinan and sustained high-level pro- 
duction of fora Over many ae the Department has attempted 
to bring livestock numbers into balance with available forage. This 
is being done by building up forage production through reseeding, 
other range-improvement measures, and by better management. 
Where this is not sufficient, a one to grazing ca- 
pacity have been made in either numbers of permitted livestock or 
season of use. 

(2) Equitable distribution of the grazing privil to favor the 
medium and small rancher dependent on national-forest range; 
but with due consideration to the larger permittees. 


Grazing Allotments and Permits 


National-forest range lands are divided by the Forest Service into 
“allotments” or use units, which are simply areas of land specifically 
designated for grazing use by specified numbers of livestock. The 
size of allotments is based primarily on the number of livestock to 
be gone but is affected also by accessibility, topogra hy, availability 
of forage, stock water, and related factors. Nearly 10,000 allotments 
have been designated on western national forests, Most of these are 
grazed by only one kind of livestock, either cattle or sheep, although 
some are grazed by both. Allotments may be designated to be grazed 
by the livestock of a single permittee or in common with animals 
owned by other people in the community. 

The privilege of grazing a certain number of livestock for a definite 
length of time is allocated by the Forest Service through issuance 
of grazing permits to qualified applicants. In order to qualify, a 
rancher has had to meet certain requirements prescribed under de- 
eS regulations. First of he has to own ranch property. 

e also has to own his livestock. He has to need national-forest 
range to round out his yearlong feed supplies. 

e demand for grazing on the national forests has always ex- 
ceeded the supply. erefore it has been necessary to establish rules 
to determine which stockmen would be given permits. When the 
national forests were ee prior users were given prefer- 
ence in the issuance of permits. After that local settlers and ranchers 
living in and near the forests were next in line of priority. After 
several of continuous use the permittees established what have 
become known as “preferences.” Thus the general pattern of grazing 
use has been fairly well crystallized for a long period of time and has 
resulted in establishing a group of preferred applicants for use of 
national-forest range. In order to provide a reasonable degree of 
flexibility in business transactions between permittees, it has been 
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customary for the Government to transfer preferences from a per- 
mittee to a purchaser of his ranch property or permitted livestock. 
This has been the principal way in which new permittees have ob- 
tained grazing privileges on the national forests since the original 
allocation of permits to prior users. 

However, where surplus range is available, the practice has been 
to allocate it first to existing small permittees and secondly to quali- 
fied new applicants. There also been provision for reducing the 
number of livestock in larger permits to take care of the n of 
small permittees and needy new ans This is known as “dis- 
tribution,” and has been one of the controversial issues for many 

ears. 
: In order to avoid concentration of an undue share of the range in 
a few permits, so-called “upper limits” have been established above 
which existing its ordinarily are not allowed to increase. 

A rancher who wishes to obtain a grazing permit applies to the 
forest supervisor or ranger having supervision over the national forest 
where the rancher wishes to animals. If the applicant meets 
the necessary requirements and if range is available, he will be given 
a permit for a definite number and kind of livestock for a definite 
number of months upon — of specified fees. Most permits 
run for 10 years. There is provision for issuance of temporary 

mits. 
PeThe avi grazing period is a little over 5 months each year 
for cattle and somewhat less than 3 months for sheep. Most of. the 
permits are seasonal (mostly summer); but some, particularly in 
the Southwest, are yearlong. 


Range Management 


Forage is a renewable resource and responds to management, 
whether good or bad. On national forests, —e is recognized as a 
resource available for the production of livestock and oe pee In 
management, the plan of action is to restore forage production on 
ra which may be deteriorating and to maintain it on a sustained- 
yield basis both on those ranges and others already in satisfactory 
condition. 

Four major interdependent phases are involved in the Forest Serv- 
ice range-management program. If properly harmonized with the 
findings of research and practical experience, the trend will be to- 
ward soil stabilization, sustained yield of the most valuable forage 
species, stabilized livestock operations, and maximum yields of meat 
and animal products. The four phases are: 

(1) Enventony survey, or allotment analysis. This is an assem- 
bly of facts information on soil, forage production, condition 
and current trend of soil and forage, developments and improve- 
ments needed, relation of range use to other uses, and best season 
of use. The survey may indicate the need for additional stud 
of any one of these items, but its main purpose is to provide 
information for management of the allotment. 

(2) The: t plan and its application. The management 
plan for an all t is a product of the inventory and seasonal- 
use study, worked into a practical, usable system of grazing use. 
It is a guide to proper management, and its successful application 
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depends upon close cooperation between the stockman and forest 
officer. The plan sets up season of use, grazing capacity, and how 
livestock should be distributed. It may include a plan for alternate 
or rotational use of subunits within the allotment, a listing of 
existing and needed range improvements, and additional detai 
(3) ‘Field inspection and utilization determination. This also 
is a cooperative on-the-ground followup by the stockman and forest 
officer on the application of the plan and careful consideration of 
ible need for its revision as to ways and means of obtaining 
better distribution of livestock; rotation systems to insure greater 
value from forage; need for maintenance of improvements or addi- 
tional installations; what can be done to correct sore spots on the 
range either through management or reseeding; and checks for 


d of utilization. 

(4) Condition and trend studies. These are needed as a followup 
to determine what is happening and will probably happen in the 
way of improvement or deterioration if the plan of management, 
inclusive of present rates of stocking and seasons of use, is con- 
tinued. Forest Service range technicians have for years relied upon 
time-proven earmarks of improvement or deterioration which have 
been developed by research or experience. In order to check more 
oa and to en for a _—. methodi : — A ote of con was 

appening on the range, especially in dou cases, the Forest 
Service in 1948 aes what is known as the “three-step method” 
for determining trend in condition. This is now being widely a 
plied on western national-forest and consists of (1) periodic 
collection of data at permanent on representative parts 
of the ranges; (2) classification of condition and estimation of 
trend on the range unit; and (3) establishment of permanent photo- 
points. 


i The Foss Serres depends on Department of Agriculture panereh 
or improved ai guides to management, revegetation, 
noxious-weed control. Research j are always subjected to 
pilot gy? ka to wide-scale application to determine their prac- 
ticability. Much research information developed by the Forest - 
ice is being by other land-administering agencies as well as 
by stockmen on private ranges, 


Major Prosiems oF Rance ADMINISTRATION 


wah mer grazing problems over tne ar renee the rot 

rvice an permi ma. grouped into six items: 
Frvestock and seasons of use; (2) distribution of 

privileges ; (3) transfer adjustments; (4) advisory boards and ap 


) grazing fees; and (6) competition between big game 
Numbers of Livestock and Seasons of Use 


igang aly lg igo garbage Sg egw 
range alwa been a major issue between 

Forest Berrios. Reductions in numbers of TEUaeE sot teontte of 
use have always been and still are strongly resisted. Many ranges 
were being overgrazed when the national forests were established. 
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They were further damaged during the first World War, when the 


Government encouraged livestock production and the n 


umber per- 
mitted on the national forests reached an all-time high. Since een 
and despite es other range improvements, and better manage- 
ment, substantial reductions have been necessary in order to conserve 
the resource. On many national-forest ranges, numbers are 
now in balance with feed — On others, grazing capacity and 
livestock use are not yet in balance. 

The Forest Service does not rely on reductions in numbers of live- 
stock as the only means of bringing grazing capacity and numbers of 
livestock into balance. ite some feeling to the contrary, the 
Forest Service has aggressively pushed a range reseeding and improve- 
ment program. The Government has invested about $3.5 million in 

national-forest ranges and another $16.9 million in fence 

building, development of water places, stock driveways, and other 
range improvements. These are direct expenditures only and do not 
include costs of overhead or supervision. A complete range-develo 
ment program for western national forests would cost approximately 
$100 million. The history of are requests shows that more 
funds have been requested repeatedly for this work than have been 
a Roe co oa 

ition ing permittees are enco to eir own 
funds in developing national forest a Dering the past 10 
years, some $2.3 million of private funds has been —_ in construction 
of improvements and in revegetation. Additional private con- 
tributions worth about $650,000 annually have been made in the form 
of material and labor (table 2). 


Taste 2.—Construction of range reeves on western national 
forests, 1943-52 


Kind of improvement Cost all improvements 





1In addition to the private cooperative expenditures shown, permittees on 
western national forests in recent years have made contributions in la r, materials; 
etc., toward both construction and maintenance of range improvements, averaging 
about $650,000 annually. 
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negate capacities of the national forests are thus increased 
walk expenditure of — funds, the permittees making the investment 
are given reasonable assurance that the benefits from such expendi- 
ture will accrue to them. A revised policy recently adopted is de- 
signed to give added assurance. 


Distribution of Grazing Privileges 


Range forage on the national forests is a public resource. The 
Department has a a, for the a Comnlopnents of equitable rules 
and regulations and for their fair application in deciding who will get 
the use of this public resource. onion national forests are pub 
property, the Government must retain the right of decision as to who | 

rivil to use that property. | % 

ven though the Gentian right of “distribution” is seldom 4 
exercised, it is a basic matter of principle that the Government retain 
this right. Some stockmen have felt that, because of the demand 
for national-forest grazing privileges, the Government should be 
prohibited from awarding future paver to any but present 
permittees, or persons of their selection. This has been a major 
issue—not of practice, but of principle. 

In the past, distribution rights have been exercised occasionally by 
the Government to award grazing povingn - new settlers and to La 
applicants who have had insufficient range to rt a small ranch. ‘ § 
As the West has become more settled and stabi there has been 
less and less need for distribution. This is recognized in a recently 
announced proposal to modify ar covering distribution. 

During the 13-year period 1927-39 detailed records of distribution 
adjustments were kept. In each ae these years, with one exception, 
only a fraction of 1 percent of its and permitted livestock 
were affected by distribution table t Since 1939 there have been 
practically no a adjustments. 


Taste 3.—Grazing permits and gooncehy —s a for 
distribution on western national 
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Calendar 





Detailed records not kept on distribution reductions before 1927 or after 1939. 
Practically no distribution reductions have been made since 1939. 
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Associated with the question of distribution of the ing privilege 
is that of stability of tenure once the privilege is granted Statements 
have been made implying insecurity of tenure and consequent eco- 
nomic risk to the ittee. 

The rarity of distribution adjustments is one evidence of stability. 
The substantially higher premium paid for ranches or permitted 
livestock with national-forest grazing privil is evidence of both 
(1) the low risk of distribution and (2) the high degree of stability of 
a national-forest permit. 

f all ing permits on western national forests, about 40 percent 
have been held by the same family for more than 30 years; over half 
for more than 20 years; nearly three-fourths for more than 10 years; 
and about one-fourth for 10 years of less (table 4). 


TaBLe 4.—Permits existing on western national forests as of 1952 
which had been in same family for varying periods of years 

















Permit period Cattle permits | Sheep permits | Total permits 
Number |Percent| Number|Perceni| Number|Percent 

All BOGURIER. ee ote enanne 115,334] 100 |'2,444/ 100 (['17,778| 100 

Period in same family: 

10 years or less_......--- 4,397 | 28.7 27.6 | 5,072 28. 5 
More than 10 years... -_.. 10, 937 | 71.3 72. 4 |12, 706 71. 5 
More than 20 years. _--_-- 8,395 | 54.7 51.2 | 9, 646 54.3 
More than 30 years _-_--_-- 6,139 | 40.0 35. 3 | 7, 001 39.4 





1 Does not include packer permits and small special-use pasture permits. 


Furthermore, most permits in the 10-year-or-less wre are so 
classified because of recent sales of ranch property. Actually, most 
such permits have been in effect for the same ranch or permitted live- 
stock for considerably more than 10 years. 


Transfer Adjustments 


Transfer adjustments mean reductions in numbers of permitted 
livestock or | of grazing season at the time of transfer of graz- 
ing preference one party to another. eee at the time of sale 
of the base ranch property or permitted li . Transfer adjust- 
ments may be made for either conservation of the range or for further 
distribution of the grazing ae 

Some grazing permittees and others have felt that the Forest Serv- 
ice automatically reduces the number of permitted livestock whenever 
a transfer of preference occurs. The facts are that in the past 5 years, 
1948-52, about 6 percent of the 19,000-odd paid permits annually were 
involved in transfer cases. Reductions were made in 44 t of 
these transfer cases or an average of 467 each year (table 5). Of the 
transfer reductions, only 3 were for distribution and only 28 cattle 
were involved. All the rest were for range pre ieme or conservation. 
In terms of livestock less than 1 percent of permitted numbers were 
affected during the 5-year period. 

Some of these reductions at time of transfer have been strongly pro- 
tested and are the source of the impression that reductions are auto- 


80728 O—56—_6 
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matic at time of transfer of preference. A revised policy, tentatively 
approved and now under consideration by the livestock industry, would 
help to prevent further misund on this point by providing 
that reductions would be made as and when needed without relation 
to transfer of grazing privileges. 


Tasie 5.—T7 ransfer cases and reductions in numbers of livestock inci- 
dent to transfer occurring on western national forests, 1948-52 





Reductions at time of transfer are sometimes strongly protested 
because it may be to the substantial financial advantage of the permit 
holder not to have any reduction made in the preference at the time he 
sells his base poaperty or permitted livestock. The purchaser, and 


prospective transferee of the ing preference, customarily pays 
an extra ium to the permit holder in the expectation of having 
the national-forest preference transferred to him. Since this 


premium may amount to several hundred dollars per head for cattle, 
the seller naturally opposes any reduction in the preference. 


Advisory Boards and Appeal Procedures 


The Forest Service has always encouraged the formation of local 
grazing associations and advisory boards through which permittees 
could express coat. ee views and recommendations regarding 
management policies. er the years more than 800 such boards an 
associations have been organized. These boards are actively function- 
ing today. The Granger-Thye Act. of 1950 gave statutory i- 
tion to grazing advisory boards, established the procedures by which 
the boards 1 be constituted and elected, and specified their 
‘When ing permi dissatisfied d ad 

_ When a grazing ‘ittee is dissati regarding an administra- 
tive decision affecting him, he can appeal to the immediate superior 
of the officer by whom the decision was rendered. Thus he can appeal 
from the decision of the forest ranger to the forest supervisor, ones 
to the regional forester, to the Chief of the Forest Service, and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

In lieu of this procedure the permittee may, if he desires, request 
to have his case heard by the appropriate grazing advisory board. 
If he is net satisfied with the board’s recommendations to the forest 
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supervisor, or the latter’s action on the board’s recommendation, he 
may then appeal through regular channels to higher levels. 

ere is also a National Forest Advisory Board of Appeals made 
up of qualified Department employees outside the Forest Service to 
advise the Secretary on appeals from decisions of the Chief of the 
Forest Service. Upon request of the appellant, and prior to decision 
by the Secretary, the appeal is referred to this board, which con- 
siders the case on its merits and then makes its recommendations. 

This administrative appeal process appears to be functioning satis- 
factorily. Every appeal is given the most careful consideration. In- 
formal hearings and field examinations are common. 

In the 33 years, 1920-52, there were 1,195 appeals from ranger to 
forest supervisor, of which 271 were wholly or partly reversed “table 
6). Appeals to higher levels of administration were Peet 
fewer. Reversals ecreased from about 22 to 8 percent. ere were 
973 appeals from forest supervisor to regional forester of which 250 
were reversed; 303 from regional forester to the Chief with 37 of 
these reversed ; and 83 from Chief to the Secretary of Agriculture with 
7 reversals. 

Because most appeals dea] with numbers of livestock or seasons 
of use, it is significant that during the same 33-year period when there 
were about 1,200 appeals to forest supervisors, some 84,000 adminis- 
trative decisions on these matters were made without appeal. 

Under the present appeals process, decisions of the Secretary of 
Agriculture are final, unless the appellant wishes to appeal to the 
courts on the basis of violation of law or arbitrary or capricious action. 
This recourse has always been open to him. 


Taste 6.—Formal grazing appeals on western national forests, 
1920-52 


























Ranger to Super- | Supervisor to —— Ay ester _ Chief, Forest 

visor Regional Forester |e ae eet eer aacioninre 
Number of Stclindaslidhetin dd Sictlnaaasinbat abi eal 
Calendar year not ap | Number Number Number Number 
1 | Number! appeals | Number) appeals | Number! appeals | Number! appeals 

of an- | reversed) ofan- | reversed! ofap- | reversed| ofap- | reversed 
peals {in whole| peals {in whole} peals | inwhole| peals | in whole 

or part or part or part or part 
aie a 2, 384 16 | 6 30 16 10 2 0 0 
1921-25. 14, 361 98 18 78 34 50 6 17 2 
1926-30_._-_| 11, 517 112 1 120 26 40 2 14 0 
1931-35____| 13, 197 31 164 48 44 3 8 -0 
1936-40. ___| 12, 063 196 59 164 26 32 3 7 1 
1941-45 12, 766 198 53 130 21 43 5 4 0 
194 13, 293 220 49 67 8 31 ? 
1WShe os 2, 285 51 16 26 2 13 6 1 1 
1962s cic 2, 304 34 | 11 | 41 28 4 2 1 0 
Total.. _.| 84, 050 |1, 195 | 271 | 973 | 250| 303| 37| 83 7 


* Confined to decisions made by ranger or supervisor relating to numbers of 


livestock and seasons of use. 
Grazing Fees 


The privilege of —s on the national forests is allocated by the 
Forest Service to qualified applicants. Forage is not sold to the high- 
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est bidder, as is abet; In that fact alone Beamer of the mene fos 
rmittee resistance wi to necessary reductions in permi 
ivesiock and grazing fees. Phe historical reason for allocation rather 
than sale to the highest bidder stems from the early land policy of the 
eamgeeet to encourage the settler and small rancher, as part of western 
development. : 
National-forest grazing fees are derived from a base fee which was 
put into effect in 1931. This base fee was determined after lengthy 
study by stockmen and Department officials, comparing the value of 
national-forest range with values of comparable leased private, State, 
and other Federal range. By administrative decision and after con- 
ferences with renqeenneaaines of the livestock industry, the base fee 
was set considerably lower than amounts paid for comparable private 
range. Grazing fees for each year are determined by ediuscing the 
base fee according to annual fluctuations in the market price of beef 
cattle and lambs, as reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
For 1953 the average monthly fee per head is 54 cents for cattle and 
1134 cents for sheep (fable 7). This is substantially lower than the 
rate paid for comparable private range, but substantially higher than 
fae Sve Bureau of Land Management range and most State-leased 
an 


Tasie 7.—Grazing fees and receipts from grazing on national forests, 
1983-53 





Average monthly fee 
per head Total grazing 


Calendar year receipts (fiscal 
year 
Sheep 
Cents Dollars 
RONG os Sah Sas wR Jha elbinn'é tren 2. 05 1, 498, 209 
Silica Lien, danhason thas eaneneiinindniaas Mel 2. 385 1, 358, 688 
St... canes aateadniecaseent 2. 71 1, 151, 153 
| hI sR 3. 36 1, 441, 493 
BONN 4b. 06d. 26 5sk, -dagi- deducts he 3. 66 1, 580, 345 
ey a sy pee 4. 24 1, 696, 457 
OR cas - Sn ae es Hes SAVERS 3. 3 1, 578, 912 
ite teccitne- ener Ghiret be btivene inn eines, 00st 3. 68 1, 463, 127 
ES ee ee. ee ae 3. 85 1, 429, 091 
Oa 8 igs Lah S Bee sdb hth ete 9 4.6 1, 595, 126 
BNO athe e > ~ dee inkigan radia atin ele dee 0 5.5 1, 973, 233 
le eee ad 0 6. 25 2, 458, 946 
cd Lins: dniis an atits dudomns<s tae 8 6. 03 2, 158, 626 
OO Se wn widen i Sap eS aes US .0 6. 25 2, 059, 676 
Datta dttnitintinnn tien nihens .0 7.5 2, 293, 773 
Seiad ction ain cer Vette chdamtitip « <ip see . 0 10. 0 2, 898, 037 
i dintandalieoccapsOuachekoanulese . 0 11.0 3, 275, 964 
IODR bias wk owen ewe redet once seid 0 10. 75 3, 385, 004 
COE sisiviese ck ec thisisinsine ahiehs bustage <pth ihe 0 12. 25 4, 165, 573 
Sate dchindibaienintd atocinnsne-s sagen 0 15. 25 5, 022, 654 
FUabciwcghiae 6258s nhc on geenbee .0 11. 75 4, 415, 862 
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Total ing receipts reached an all-time high of over $5,000,000 
i. 1952, but were still less than 10 percent of revenues from timber 
sales. 

It is uently pointed out by stockmen who are not ittees, 
as well as by members of Congress, that the lowness of national- 
forest Ce Wet constitutes a substantial Federal subsidy to the 
permittees. is is one reason why ranches which have i 

rivileges on the national forests command a premium when sold. 

f national-forest fees were equal to going commercial rates, the 
premiums purchasers would be willing to pay would disappear or be 
greatly reduced, and revenues to the (;overnment would substantially 
Increase. 

Different principles are now followed in the establishment of graz- 
ing fees on the national forests and on the Federal grazing districts 
administered by the Department of the Interior. On the national 
forests, fees are geared to both the value of the forage and annual 
market fluctuations in livestock prices. On the Federal grazing 
districts fees are geared primarily to the cost of range administration 
and are not adjusted annually. On lands administered by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the usual practice is to award grazing privileges 
on a competitive bid basis. 

Grazing fees have been in controversy in the past and doubtless will 
be again. But at present they are not a major issue. 


Competition Between Big Game and Livestock 


Big-game grazing use has about doubled on the national forests 
in the past 20 years (table 1). Feeding habits of these animals differ 
from domestic livestock, and they tend to frequent rougher country 
and more timbered ranges which are less favored by domestic live- 
stock. Nevertheless, there is competition in some areas between big- 
bog grazing animals and domestic livestock for national-forest 

orage. This is true, especially where both use the same range and 
where numbers are out of balance with the forage supply. 

When big-game populations were at low ebb during the early 
1920’s, positive steps were taken by the States to build up big-game 
numbers. These were so successful that in many places overpopula- 
tion of game animals resulted. But public opinion was slow to accept 
this, and State authorities have frequently been delayed in getting the 
necessary authority to apply control measures. There is close cooper- 
ation between the States and the Forest Service, and progress is 
being made in reducing problem herds, 

Big game is an important national-forest resource, and sportsmen 
are an 3, tale group of national-forest users. Competition be- 
tween the big game and domestic livestock cannot be entirely elim- 
inated. Where such conflicting interests are involved, the best solution 
lies in application of the long-standing multiple-use management 
principle of the national forests. This principle recognizes that each 
use is proper, and strives to maintain as desirable a balance as possible 
between the | two. 
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Summary OF Events or Past YEAR 
Changes in Administrative Policy 


1. Increased grazing capacity, resulting from range improvement 
work financed by the permittee.—The pu of this policy cha 


is to give permittees greater assurance that they will receive the 
benefit from improvements on national forests which they them- 
selves finance. new policy was reviewed in its formative stages 


by the livestock ind and other interested groups, and was 
formally adopted on April 14, 1953. 

Under the new policy, increased grazing capacity resulting from 
reseeding or other -improvement work at the permittee’s ex- 
pense will be available for use by the permittee or permittees making 
the investment, provided the improvements (1) are approved in 
advance under either a special-use permit or cooperative agreement ; 
(2) do not conflict with other uses of the national forests; (3) are 
beneficial to the range; and (4) continue to be effective. 

The policy also provides that use of the increased grazing capacity 
may consist of (1) increased fo: for existing permi numbers 
of animals where the present supp _ inadequate, or (2) increase in 
permitted animals or animal-months after —— conservation needs 
are fully met. Where an increase in permi numbers is allowed, 
such increase will be recognized as being of the same status and sub- 
ject to the same policies that apply to other grazing preferences. 

2. Distribution of grazing privileges.—Department policies have 
long provided for so-called “distribution” adjustments in large per- 
mits, in order to provide increases in small permits or to admit new 
and needy small applicants. 

Since 1939 prectcally no adjustments for distribution have been 
made. Probably few, if any, such adjustments will be made in the 
foreseeable future. For these reasons, a change in Departmental 
regulations is under consideration to delete specific provision for 
distribution adjustments. This would require corresponding adjust- 
ments in the Forest Service Grazing Manual. 

However, the broad, general legal authority to make such adjust- 
ments would still exist both in Departmental regulations and in law. 
The legal authority is based on the Act of June 4, 1897, which permits 
grazing on the national forests and authorizes the refusal of applica- 
tions for renewal of ing permits in whole or in part if in the public 
interest to do so. is law also authorizes the prescribing of condi- 
tions and requirements under which permits will be issued or 
tenner th 1 ll feel that th 

nder the pro icy, existing permittees will feel that there 
is less likelihood of dietaibubhom seem and a i 
increase in the stability of national-forest grazing permits. In ac- 
cordance with past practice and the provisions of the Granger-Thye 


Act in 1950, this proposed policy has been submitted to 
livestock industry, grazing advisory and other interested 
groups for their review and su ions. 

8. Transfer adjustments.—Reductions in numbers of permitted live- 


stock at the time a permit is being transferred from one ittee to 
a new permittee have been a source of much friction. V such 
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reductions are made, it is usually for purposes of range conservation 
or protection, and but rarely for distribution. It is sometimes felt 
that the Forest Service automatically reduces numbers of permitted 
livestock when a permit is transferred, regardless of the need. 
Department policies on this matter have changed from time to time. 
Prior to 1949, a maximum reduction of 20 percent could be made for 
either range conservation or distribution when a preference was trans- 
ferred in connection with purchase of either ranch property or live- 
stock. But where the transfer involved purchase of both ranch prop- 
erty and livestock, the maximum permissible reduction was 10 percent. 
In 1949 the percentage provisions were eliminated with respect to range 
conservation adjustments, but a maximum of 20 percent still applied to 
distribution adjustments. The 1949 policy, under which the Forest 
Service has been operating, provides that no grazing preference is to 
be transferred for numbers greater than the estimated grazing ca- 


pacity of the pane. 

A new policy has been tentatively approved, which would provide 
that reductions in numbers of permitted livestock in order 
to conserve range would be made as and when planned without 
relation to any transfer of the grazing preference. As in the case 
of the revised distribution policy, this change has been submitted to 
the livestock industry, grazing advisory boards, and other groups for 
their review and ions. 

Under the policy, scheduled reductions which happen to coincide 
with transfers would be made as scheduled. Protection reductions 
would not be aera to coincide with transfer of permits, but neither 
would needed reductions at such time be prohibited. The Forest 


Service would continue its past policy of giving both prospective 
1 


seller and purchaser of base property or permitted livestock the fullest 
possible information concerning estimated grazing capacity, condi- 
tion of the and probable status of the preference after transfer. 
This policy will remove any question of automatic reductions at time 


of transfer. 
Legislative Events 


The first session of the 83d Co gave much attention to ing 
on the national forests. Six bills, three in the Senate and t in 
the House, would affect national-forest grazing in important ways. 
These are: (y) Identical rar 1491, by Senator Butler for himself 
and Senator Barrett, and H. R. 4023, by Congressman D’Ewart; (2) 
companion bills, S. 1509, by Senator Aiken, and H. R. 4268, by Con- 
gressman Hope; and (3) identical bills, S. 2548, by Senator Aiken, 
and H. R. 6787, by Co an Hope. 

The Butler-Barrett-D’Ewart bills were prepared by a Stockmen’s 

razing Committee after much consideration, and hearings were held 
on them by both the House and Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committees. The Department did not testify and took no position 
on them. Although the ener committees did not report the 
bills, the press gave national publicity to them and to the hearings. 
This served to focus nationwide attention on national-forest grazing 
matters. — 

The first two bills by Senator Aiken and Mr. Hope—S. 1509 and 
H. R. 4268—would have enacted some Departmental policies into law, 
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and would have provided for multiple-use advisory councils. The 
bills received little attention in the Congress; hearings were not held; 
and the Department took no position on them. 

Both before and after the hearings on the Butler-Barrett-D’Ewart 
bills, representatives of stockmen and other eee were in consulta- 
tion with both the Forest Service and the Secretary’s office. Subse- 

uent to the hearings on these bills, Senators Aiken and Barrett and 
Guiievinignaih Hope and D’Ewart, under Senator Aiken’s leadershi 
endeavored to develop legislation which would be mutually acceptable 
to the various interested groups and in the public interest. The De- 
partment participated in these endeavors as technical adviser. 

On July 31, 1953, the President submitted to the Co: am 
relative to “A Program Designed To Conserve and Improve 
Nation’s Natural Resources.” e message made specific reference to 
the grazing resources of the national forests, and stated: “The Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility to manage wisely those public 
lands and forests under its jurisdiction necessary in the interest of 
the public asa whole. ... Public lands should be made available for 
their best use under conditions that promote stability for communities 
and individuals and encourage full development of the resources in- 
volved.” On the following day, Senator Aiken and Mr. Hope intro- 
duced S. 2548 and H. R. 6787, identical bills, which would implement 
the President’s message and which were introduced at the request of 
the President. 

These bills deal with construction of range improvements by per- 
mittees, transfer of grazing privileges, base oe re standards, an 
economic study to help develop a method for ining grazing 
fees, boards of appeal with respect to — uses, formal hearings, 
and appeals to the courts. The bills spell out certain exceptions 
to their provisions, and recognize the importance of all resources 
and uses of the national forests. The Department has recommended 
their enactment. 





It is evident from the preceding statement and summary that much 
attention has been devoted to grazing on the national forests duri 
the past year, not only in the Forest Service but also in the Secretary’s 
Office and the Co: This is because of the importance of grazing 
on the national forests and the tension surrounding some of the 
problems of range administration. P toward better under- 
standing and partial resolution of some of the most difficult problems 
has been made. There has been no arbitrary action by the Forest 
Service. Interests of all groups have been considered, and the prob- 
lems have been discussed with all groups of users. There is better 
understanding of Departmental policies and procedures by grazing 
permittees, other user groups, and members of 

There will always be some conflict of interests between various 
users, between water production and grazing, between sportsmen and 
stockmen, between big game and domestic livestock, and even to some 
extent between timber and grazing. But the Forest Service will 
make every effort to keep such conflicts to a minimum Chrengh good 

eve 


oe near erie grazing macmitices om the tetioaal f 
majority o rmi on i orests 
are reasonably well satisfi with For 


rest Service administration. 
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THE YEAR’S WORK 
NATIONAL-ForREST ADMINISTRATION 


The year’s a 7 a phases of ee oe gored 
tion is reviewed in the following pages. nge management on the 
national forests is discussed in the preceding section, so is omitted 


here. 
Receipts Exceed Expenditures 


Again in fiscal year 1953, the cash receipts from national-forest 
operations reached a new all-time high. e national forests took 
in receipts or $76,463,746 for the year. This total did not 
include some $1,500,000 collected by the Department of the Interior 
for oil and gas leases on national-forest lands. The 1953 receipts 
bi well above the previous record of $71,402,511 for fiscal year 
1952. 

Last year’s expenditures from regular appropriations for the na- 
tional forests, including both the current operating and capital ex- 
penditures, amounted to $64,540,364. The receipts thus exceeded 
i saya by nearly $12,000,000. 

addition to the increase in cash eee there was an estimated 
increase last year of more than $70,000,000 in the value of capital 
assets of the national forests. This estimate is based on increases in 
stumpage values and annual timber growth. 

The greatest public values of the national forests, of course, are 
those that cannot be readily eps in monetary terms. The value 
of such benefits as reduction of floods, assurance of dependable water 
supplies, contributions to community stability, and outdoor recreation 
for millions of people, is indeed beyond reckoning. Yet the sub- 
stantial cash income of the national forests more than covers the cost 


of obtaining these benefits. 
Financial returns to the States 

Congress has provided that an amount equal to 25 t of the 
— receipts from the national forests be paid each year by the 

nited States Treasury to the States for distribution to counties con- 
ae national-forest lands. These payments, which totaled $18,- 
649,794 for fiscal year 1953, are for the county school and road funds. 

Some counties ‘where national forests are doing a big timber-sale 
business are getting very | annual payments. For counties which 
have only a small amount of national-forest land or where the values 
on much of the land are noncommercial, the payments are small. 
Where deforested lands have been acquired for national-forest pur- 
poses, the yearly payments will be low during the period of forest 
restoration, but may be expected to increase in later years. 

In addition to these direct cash payments to the States, Congress 
has provided that 10 percent of the national-forest receipts be made 
available each year for expenditures on forest roads and trails in the 
States of origin. Direct appropriations also are made for forest high- 
way and road construction and maintenance. The forest highways 
built with these appropriations are important links in the States’ main 


highway system. 
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Besides the expenditures for road construction and maintenance, 
there are many other contributions-in-kind to the States and local 
communities. These include maintenance of organized fire-control 
forces, reforestation and other development work that greatly benefits 
the States, and the costs of which otherwise would have been borne 
by ae States and oe governments oon lor ad as hae 

e te, these ts-in-ki us the nt pay- 
ments ue exceed the tota of taxes that the State and nate ae 
ments might derive from the national forests if they were subject to 
taxation. On the average, the value of the contributions-in-kind alone 
more than equals the estimated total tax potential of the national-for- 
est lands. 


Watershed Management 


Because the national forests occupy many of the water-yielding areas 
at high elevati a substantial part of the Nation’s water supply 
originates within their boundaries. The yield of water from western 
national forests is particularly significant. In the 11 Western States 
the national forests yield about 53 percent of the total runoff although 
they occupy only 21 percent of the area. In addition to this measur- 
able streamflow, large amounts of water sink into the ground in the 
national forests to help underground water basins which 
furnish a substantial portion of the total water supply. 

The national forests are a major source of water for some 1,800 
cities and towns. Hundreds of other communities and thousands of 
residents of rural areas also receive all or part of their water supply 
from these pent forest watersheds, often located many miles away 
in another State. Much of the irrigation agriculture in the Western 
States depends on water from national-forest watersheds. These for- 
ests are the source of water for more than 600 hydroelectric power 
developments, and for thousands of industrial pants. It is therefore 
a prime purpose in protecting and m i e national forests to 
assure a regulated waterflow of good quality for the communities, 
farms, and industries dependent on that water supply. 

Soil classification is being undertaken in California and the Pacific 
etree Cee 7 ren ore 
ment practices. ington liege is cooperating with the 
Forest Service on soil classification work now well along on the Gifford 
Pinchot National Forest. In the same region a special study of drain- 
age and erosion control on roads and trails has been under way during 
the past 2 years. In California a vegetative-soil survey in the Mendo- 
cino National Forest is being conducted with the cooperation of the 
University of California, the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, and the Soil Conservation Service. Over 





400,000 acres have been covered. This su is furnishing informa- 
tion of great value for correlating iadhsateneeenals activities for 
better watershed m 


The Forest Service is continuing its efforts to improve the useful- 
ness of the water resource through studies of upstream water require- 
ments and to arrange for suii Ce ae 
reservoirs to preserve fish life and enhance recreational values. A re- 
cent development in this field is a cooperative investigation in connec- 
tion with power projects on the Feather River in California. Co- 
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operating with the Forest Service are the Pacific Gas and Electric 
mpany, the California State Department of Fish and Game, and 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Another cooperative project in California including Federal, State 
and private groups and individuals resulted in a joint report entitled 
“A rdinated d and Water Conservation on the Pit 
(Pilot) Soil Conservation District,” completed in March 1953. Par- 
ticipants included the Pit Soil Conservation District, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, Bureau of Land Management, California State Divi- 
sion of Water Resources, State Department of Fish and Game, the 
Shasta Forests Company, and the Forest Service. 

A striking watershed management demonstration can be seen in 
the Jefferson National Forest in Virginia. Here the water supply 
of the town of Narrows has been transformed from a state of high 
turbidity. following storms to one of very satisfactory clear flow. 
This was brought about by checking the erosion on logging 
roads left by an operator of timber reserved for cutting by the owner 
when the land was sold to the Federal Government. As a result of 
the effectiveness of the treatment the town has cooperated with the 
Forest Service in planting 10,000 trees and has plans for planting 
an additional 10,000 in the watershed. 

Power developments 

Action on several hundred power cases during the year indicates 
eae activity in that field. The power transmission lines 
on national-forest land operating under Federal Power Commission 
license or Forest Service permit now total more than 1,000 miles. This 
includes cooperative lines of the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Water storage 


Fifteen new dams were approved for construction on national- 
forest. land during the past year, bringing the total number of ar- 
tificial reservoirs to over 1,700. 

The development of water resources by reservoir construction with- 
in nation sometimes has profound effects on the management 
and utilization of other national-forest resources. The submerging 
of main avenues of access to the u watersheds may. di pt 
sustained-yield timber working circles and fire-control systems. In 
some cases whole valleys of productive timberland may be inundated, 
fishing streams and recreational and other facilities eliminated. Two 
such reservoir 5 preoa, Libby Reservoir, planned by the Corps of 
Engineers in tana, and Oroville Reservoir, by the State of Cali- 
fornia, are being given cooperative study to reduce their potential 
adverse effects on national-forest resources. Each agency is con- 
trae Sone to the Forest Service for conducting ingesiqations 
and developing plans to aid in coordinating the interests of the Forest 

with ose of the dam-building agency. 


Timber Management 
Timber harvested from the national forests in fiscal year 1953 


amounted to 60 million board-feet, the highest annual cut in the 
history of the Forest Service. It was an increase of 742 million feet 
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over the 1952 cut. Receipts from sale of timber in 1953 were $70,- 
616,025, again setting a new record. 

The total cut included harvest of mature timber and cuttings made 
to improve growing conditions in crowded stands. Substantial quan- 
tities of Christmas trees, naval stores, and other forest. products not 
expressible in board-feet, also were harvested. 

A total of 22,020 timber sales were made during the year. Most of 
‘these were small sales, involving small timber operators. Of the total, 
19,891 were for less than $1,000 each ; 1,087 between $1,000 and $5,000 ; 
we 1,042 over $5,000. There were 2,309 sales of miscellaneous forest 
products. 


Access roads needed to attain full sustained yield 

The national forests of the United States contain some 73 million 
acres of commercial forest land. On the basis of current growi 
stocks, existing markets, and utilization standards, the sustained-yiel 
capacity of these national-forest timberlands is estimated to be at least 
6.9 billion board-feet. This estimated capacity will increase as the 
basic growing stocks are further built up and as utilization practices 
further improve. 

Although the 1953 timber cut was the largest volume ever harvested 
from the national forests in any single year, it still was 1,740 million 
feet below present sustained-yield capacity. The full yield capacity of 
the national forests cannot be harvested mainly because many of 
timber stands cannot yet be reached. Lack of access roads is prin- 
cipally a problem of the national forests of the West. These western 
national forests contain almost one-third of the total volume of saw- 
timber remaining in the United States. Here lies much of the po- 
tential for increase in nationa]-forest timber yield. 

Three types of timber access roads are needed: (1) Mainline roads, 
providing 7 access to major drainages or large timbered areas ; 
(2) latera that feed into the primary system and serve smaller 
drainages and blocks of timber; and (3) logging spurs, the low- 
standard roads which penetrate to all parts of areas being logged. 
Mainline roads and most laterals should rmanent roads that will 
be available for hauling the timber crop as harvested. Lateral roads 
usually receive intermittent use because they give access to smaller 
timber volumes. ing spurs are constructed by the timber pur- 
chasers and are usua bee meme Ho en: ing small areas. 

Mainline and la may be either by the Gov- 
ernment or, as a timber-sale requirement, by the timber purchaser. 
Whether the public or a timber builds the road the cost is 
borne by the United States. If the timber purchaser builds it, the 
anticipated cost is deducted from the price he can be expected to pay 
for the timber. If the Government a the road, a correspond- 
ingly higher price for stumpage can i 

At — very few national-forest working circles are wholly 
accessible for timber harvesting. For many of the partially developed 
working circles some new construction and reconstruction will be 
needed to maintain even the current rate of timber harvesting. Ad- 
ditional new construction will be needed to increase the cut to full 
sustained a capacity. The cost of additional access roads within 
the next years will be more than offset by the income from in- 
creased timber sales. 
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First pulp mill in Alaska 

The Forest Service in July 1951, accepted a bid from the Ketchikan 
Pulp Company to purchase 1% billion cubic feet of timber in the 
Ketchikan pulp-timber unit of the Tongass National Forest in Alaska. 
In ce with Pek Lee of re an aera , this ae 
is now constructing a pulp plant of aroun tons daily capacity a 
Ward Cove Seat Matcha, This, the first major pulp plant in 
Alaska, is scheduled to go into full operation on July 1, 1954. 

The opening of this operation will mark the fruition of 30 years of 
effort by the Forest Service to bring about the development of a pulp 
and paper industry in Alaska. Year-round industrial activity is 
badly needed to expand and develop southeastern Alaska. Pulp and 
paper manufacture offers one of the best prospects for building up 
this section of the Territory. 

Insect control 

An epidemic of southern pine bark beetles Mppenred on and near 
the Homochitto Nationa] Forest in Mississippi late in the spring of 
1952. Previously an ice storm had d many trees in the area, 

roviding favorable host material for a rapid insect ae 
Drought conditions over a period of a year or more also had weak- 
ened many trees so that they were ee for the beetles. The 
Forest Service, the State Forester for Mississippi, and private land 


owners in the area immediately started a cooperative control project. 
The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine provided overall 
technical advice. Control work consisted of logging several million 
board-feet of infested trees, supplemented emical treatment of 


trees and of trees which could not be logged. Fast, concerted 
effort by all cooperators has brought the epidemic under control and 
saved a resource worth many millions of do 
An outbreak of Engelmann spruce beetles started in the summer of 
1952 in western Montana and northern Idaho. The epidemic was 
the result of violent windstorms of 1949 that knocked down a tre- 
mendous number of trees, ae ideal conditions for a buildup 
of the beetles. Already many million board-feet of standing spruce 
timber of fine quality are infested and will die. Over 12 billion board- 
aa are ultimately threatened. As a result of 
rompt Federal, State, and private cooperation a plan of control has 
veloped, and operations started in the spring of 1953. A sub- 
stantial program of access-road construction and logging of infested 
trees is planned. This will be supplemented by chemical treatment. 
Seventy-eight percent of the spruce timber is on national-forest. lands. 
The ann spruce bark beetle control project carried on in 
Colorado for the past 3 years has resulted in successful control of this 
epidemic, 
Reforestation 
During fiscal year 1953, 51,249 acres of national-forest land were 
planted or seeded to trees. Successful plantings now total 1,496,915 
acres. A substantial amount (28,058 acres) of the past year’s i 
and planting was done on areas recently cut over, with funds deposi 


by timber ee under terms of the Knutson-Vanden Act 
of 1930. is Act authorizes the Forest Service to require, in addition 
to the charges made for timber sold, deposits of funds to be used for 
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reforestation and stand improvement of timber-sale areas to keep such 
lands growing high-quality timber, On other national-forest areas, 
23,191 acres were planted and seeded with funds appropriated by Con- 
gress. Some 4 million acres of national-forest land need reforestation 
to put them to work producing timber for an expanding population. 
Eostly planting is avoided whenever measures can be taken to 
facilitate the lishment of natural regeneration on burned and 
cutover areas. Where seed-bearing trees still stand, timely control 
of seed-eating rodents and scarification of the soil surface often help 
a new crop of seedling trees to become established. During the year 
21,464 acres received such treatment. 
Timber stand improvement 
Funds collected in connection with timber sales, under authority of 
the Knutson- Vandenberg Act, make ible some timber stand im- 
provement work each year looking to the establishment of natural tree 
owth and protecting it through the critical period of early growth. 
is work also helps to obtain stocking of trees of desirable species, 
form, and quality. Timber stand improvement in promising young 
growth not associated with timber-sale cuttings is done with funds di- 
rectly appropriated by Congress. Daring the past year the followi 
as 


timber stand improvement work was done with “K-V” funds an 
appropriated funds: 
Acres 
Dee eel eeenn ae 19, 488 
Natural stand release, weeding, and thinning.........._.._-- 264, 623 
Prunleg iktiieotietd i. Dade So a 108, 224 
Animal control (hogs, etc.).........-...-.--..--........-... 245, 943 
Cb rerthersiminbtcnteneenttiehinateenendnenti iandenelittininatine 89, 308 
eae anintinisirewenacmennee 56, 954 


Public use of the national forests for recreation again reached an 
all-time high in 1952, with 33 million visits reported. This was a 10- 
percent increase over the previous year. It was 83 percent greater 
than in 1941, the year of highest prewar use. 

Forty-two percent of the visitors used the camp and picnic-ground 
facilities. Fishing, hunting, skiing, hiking, and riding were other 
popular recreational activities. The nati forests provide the most 
wi used public properties in the United States for those seek- 

these outaoee, forest-type recreation activities. 

e policy of making a moderate charge for use of the camping, 
icnicking, and swimming facilities was continued at some 45 of the 
arger, better improved mp and pint areas. Most of these were 

operated by concessioners, who could meet the costs of operation and 
current maintenance out of the money collected. (Funds collected 
at charge camps o directly by the Forest Service go to the 
U. = “Treasury are not avai for maintenance and cleanup 
wo 


Facilities still overtaxed 

_ As the use of national-forest recreation areas steadily increases, 
it is becot more and more dificult, with the funds and. wer 
now avail to maintain the camp and picnic grounds in safe and 
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sanitary condition. Overcrowding and the steady deterioration of 

sani and fire prevention facilities present an acute problem 

Ps bills aimed at relieving this situation were introduced in the 
83d Congress. 


Winter sports 

Within the past two decades, skiing has become a major recreational 
activity in the United States. The national forests, particularly in 
the West, afford some of the country’s best and most heavily used ski 
terrain. To meet the growing demand, the Forest Service has de- 
veloped some 200 winter sports areas. On some national forests skiing 
now ranks first. as a recreation pursuit. 

Four new ski lifts and warming-shelter buildings were completed 
under ial-use permit a e year. They represent an invest- 
ment of more than a million dollars of private capital. All ski lifts, 
tows, and shelter buildings on the national aw are operated on a 
concession basis under Forest Service permi 

The wey of pralenne seed tsar fortating and control under way 
at Alta, Utah, Berthoud see — d Stevens Pass, Wash., is 
producing some worthwhile resul of avalanche hazard 
can now be determined by catenin 10 different snow and climatic 

actors which contribute to the occurrence of avalanches. An 
“Avalanche Handbook,” the first of its kind in the United States, was 
published for field personnel and cooperators in 1953. 
Wilderness areas 

Conservation organizations are taking an ei active in- in- 
terest in the perpetuation and management of the 79 wi (boot 
that have been set aside within the national forests. A atinings ot- at- 
tended by members of the Natural Resources Council from many parts 
of the country was held in Washington eee in the year to consider 
wilderness area policy and managemen 

One new area, the Linville Gores Wild Area, within the Pisgah 
National Forest of North Carolina, has been added to the wilderness- 
area system. It comprises 7,610 acres of southern forest types, in- 
cluding extensive areas of rhododendron and laurel, bisected by the 
ration Li Linville Gorge. It is the first wild area established in the 


The Executive Order establishing an airspace reservation over the 
canoe wilderness area of the Superior National Forest in Minnesota 
has been upheld by the Federal District Court and the Circuit Court 
of Ap Frequent violations occurred at the outset, but these 
have ame after some prosecutions in Federal court. 


Wildlife 
en is ane of the major recreational resources of the national 


ey caiaaiie visits were made to the forests for eis 
One reason the national forests are so 


18 {that these forests offer a public hunting sod Sehing fishing 
ae sista titan teenie dikonpaationacs 
No Trespassing” Moreover, the quality of the sport found on 


wildlife on the national forests is advanced under 
wellinie-ase management. Protection of the forests from uncon- 
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trolled fire, and sustained production of timber, forage, and water 
all contribute to the maintenance of a desirable environment for wild- 
life. Furthermore, wildlife needs are given specific consideration in 
all phases of resource man en 

he Forest Service wildlife-management program involves two 
major approaches. These are (1) the renee and improvement of 
the habitat, and (2) the maintenance of close cooperative relationships 
with the State fish and game de ents. 

Favorable environment or habitat is a basic requirement for sus- 
tained production of fish and game animals. This is because every 
animal must have a place to live, a place where its requirements for 
water, food, and cover can be met. Very often the Forest Service can 
adjust uses of the forest to protect or even improve wildlife food and 
cover conditions. 

The Forest Service seeks close cooperative relations with the State 
fish and — departments. State game laws apply on the national 
forests. us the State agencies are handling the protection and 
utilization of the wildlife resource. Since management of the land 
(the wildlife habitat) is a responsibility of the Forest Service, cooper- 
ation is mutually advan us. 

During the past year, the wildlife section of the Forest Service 
Manual of instructions for administrative officers was completely 
revised, in order to bring up-to-date and reemphasize major policies 
and aeraren in this field. Prior to final a representatives 
of the States and other cooperators were asked to review the revised 
draft. Many valuable suggestions were received. 

Cooperative agreements 

In Indiana an agreement covering both national-forest and State- 
forest lands established objectives for a long-term program of inten- 
sive habitat improvement. A special area agreement covered part of 
the national forests in Texas and was designed to implement habitat 
improvement through a State Pittman-Robertson project. The exist- 
ing cooperative agreement in West Virginia was revised in line with 
new State legislation providing for ial State-coilected fees for 
hunting and ae on national-forest lands. 

Cooperative habitat management on Virginia’s national forests 
stressed development of wildlife openings by means of timber sales. 
In California a cooperative reer et project was the 
State-financed construction of flow-control dams on head water streams 
to provide continuous water supplies for fish during the summer and 
fall periods. Other work in California included clearing and i 
of brush fields to provide openings for wildlife, and development o 
watering devices for quail. 

In the national forests in Wisconsin, cutting of cedar in winter deer 
yards was restricted to the winter period so that tops and other slash 
would be available to supplement scanty food supp ies. Location of 
sales was also desi to give maximum be to deer. In the 
a forests er = adertheuhastiadl peters areas 
of openings were unplanted to provi il grouse 
Special management plans were prepared for these areas. In North 


arolina progress was made in developing timber-cutting methods 
which fala pe sprouts for deer food and still roninvan adequate 


growing of timber. 
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Over population problem 


Utah held its first statewide either-sex deer hunt in 1952, to ealp 
meet the problem of overpopulation. Wyoming and Colorado both 
two-deer bag limits on several heavily populated areas where an in- 
creased kill was desirable. Michigan and Pennsylvania enacted new 
legislation permitting more liberal harvesting of problem deerherds. 
Indiana and Virginia anticipated critical problems from growing 
deerherds and held either-sex hunts. In Indiana this was the first 
deer hunt in more than 50 years. 


Special Land Uses and Mining 

Special uses 

The use of national-forest land for a variety of purposes is author- 
ized by special-use permit. Over 50,000 such permits, embracing some 
2 million acres, were in force last year. They covered some 110 differ- 
ent types of uses, such as summer homes, resorts, telephone lines, 
television stations, pastures, military camps and maneuver grounds, 
etc. 


With the advent of television and microwave transmission 
national-forest lands have assumed a new importance for relay an 
transmitting stations. Since high locations for visible range are 
essential, many national-forest peaks have become very valuable for 
transmission and ne sites, - ramear yi, Ha California and other 
parts of the West. e authority of the Department of Agriculture 
to grant easements for telephone, telegraph, and transmission lines 
has now been broadened by action of Co: to include sites for 
radio and television purposes and to extend the width of rights-of-way 
for power and telephone lines. In order to protect the future interests 
of the United States the Forest Service reserves certain rights of joint 
use at sites suitable for television and relay stations. 

Mineral leases 

Lands in those national forests established under the Weeks Law 
may be leased for the utilization of minerals, under such provisions as 
may be n to safeguard other national-forest values in the 
public interest. national forests reserved from the public domain, 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 provides for the leasing of lands for 
development of certain specified. minerals—coal, oil, gas, oil shale, 
sodium, sulfur (in Louisiana and New Mexico), phosphate, and potas- 
sium. 

Mineral leasing, particularly for gas and oil, continues to be an 
important activity on the national forests. It requires careful super- 
vision, howeyer, to prevent to surface resources. The leases 


are issued by the Bureau of Land Management in the Department of 
the Taiteviot The Forest Service reviews each application and rec- 
ommends to the Bureau of Land Management the stipulations which 
should be incorporated in the lease to protect surface values. 

On western national forests an estimated 4 million acres of national- 
forest land is under lease for gas and oil development. There has been 


eens interest en i ) past fal ech’ cobalt, toons in he 
palachian area, in coba anc 
related minerals in the Superior National Forest of Brrnviseota.” 
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Mining claims 

On the national forests reserved from the public domain, the Gen- 
eral Mining Laws give any i the right to locate, enter, and patent 
national-forest land u iscovery of mineral values (except for the 
eight minerals covered by the Mineral Leasing Act). 

inerals are important resources of the national forests. Prospect- 
ing for and utilization of mineral resources is desirable forest ~ 
in line with the poner for multiple-purpose administration o 
national-forest lands. Many minerals are critically needed, and the 
Forest Service wishes to encou their discovery and development. 

The large number of mining claims, however, has caused a serious 
problem in the western national forests. Of some 36,600 claims 
covering over 918,000 acres that have been patented within the national 
forests, it has been estimated that only about 15 percent have ever 
been commercially mined. In 1952 there were an estimated 84,000 
—— claims, covering 2,163,000 acres of national-forest land 
and supporting timber worth more than $100,000,000. But only an 
estimated 2 percent of these claims were being commercially mined. 

Mining claims frequently interfere with the orderly oer. 
timber. Much of the problem is brought about not by bona fide 
miners but by those who may have no intention of os. any real 
mae and may be attempting to obtain title to valuable public 
timberland or summer home sites by using provisions of the mini 
laws. There is no limit to the number of claims a person may file 
on, and in rare instances a single claimant or group of claimants 
has located on thousands of acres of high-value public timber, water- 
shed, and recreation land. 

Several bills looking to the modification of the mining laws are 
pending in the 83d Congress. These include proposals to protect the 
surface values of lands within the national forests, and to remove 
deposits of sand, stone, gravel, pumice, and cinders from location 
under the General Mining Laws, and provide for their disposal on a 
permit basis. 

Hearings were held during the year by the House Committees on 
Agriculture and on Interior and Insular Affairs. Later, a joint sub- 
committee of the two committees was appointed to study the mining 
—_ problem with a view to reaching an agreement on corrective 

egisiation. 

At the request of the Secretary of Agriculture, the National Forest 
Advisory Council investigated the mining-claim problem, and_re- 
ported to the Secretary describing the situation and recommending 
remedial legislation, 

The Forest Service hopes that a solution to the mining-claims prob- 
lem can be found which will encourage the development of national- 
forest mineral resources without unnecessary impairment of surface 


values. 
Fire Control 


In 1953, up to July 31, the Forest Service fought 4,360 fires in the 
national forests. This was well below the figure for the correspond- 
ing 7-month period of 1952, when | fires were reported. The 
acreage lost in 1953, however, was much greater—160,250 acres burned 
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in the first 7 months of 1958, compared with 52,894 acres in the 
corresponding period of 1952. 


in the summer, dry weather and used se 

roar away to large size before control could be established. Some 
67,000 acres were swept by fire in the national forests of California 
during the 7-month period. 

In one of these fires, 15 fire fighters lost their lives. They were 
members of a crew fighting the Rattlesnake Fire on the Mendocino 
National Forest in northern California. The y occurred on 
July 9, when a sudden change in the wind caused the fire to “ 
ean daub heguadlestthiaaiens bohene thagseambieehamh atte soelle 8 
fire was of incendiary origin. It was brought under control on 
July 11, after burning over 1,100 acres. Regional investigators were 
in the field the day after the disaster, and 4 days later Chief of 
the Forest Service appointed a Board of Review. ‘ 

In August, dry tning storms caused large numbers of fires in 
the national forests of the northern Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. California had 197 lightning-caused fires on August 13 
and 137 on August 14. Forest Service regional headquarters for 
Montana and North Idaho reported more than 1,100 lightning fires in 
the first 20 days of og pe Smokejum made more 800 
parachute pee and half a million pounds of air freight was trans- 
ported to Wataing in the inaccessible areas of this region. 

The 1952 fire year 
The Forest Service in 1952 experienced one of its longest and most 
us fire seasons. Drought conditions os fall months 
all over the country were the worst faced in 25 to 30 years. In the 
Western States the active fire season, which usually ends in Septem- 
ber, extended an additional 60 days well into November. No major 
conflagrations developed in the national forests of the West, however, 
despite the critical conditions. Most of the larger fires on na- 
tional-forest lands during the fall months occurred in the Southeast, 
where an unusually pears Dey oly oO badass In this 


oceur, 
Se Loan coe cotand te fed 5 sats Dipl an 
these, 4,944 were ca tning. Man-ca' 
totaled 7,021, many of which occurred during the late fall fire 


During the year 219,590 acres of forest and watershed lands within 
the Forest Service protective boundaries were burned over, compared 
with 395,625 acres in 1951. This reduction in burned acreage was ac- 
complished despite an increase of 1,580 in the number of fires. 
Mechanizing fire suppression 

Of some 2,500 miles of fireline builtin 1952 to control the 11,965 
forest fires in national f , 820 miles were built with machinery. 
Most of the machine-built fireline was in the Southern Region, where 

he topography and timber are especially suited to use of ma- 
chinery in controlling forest 


i lo ipment for 
uae in different fuel and soil types has been veloped Guid Gastenatelly 
used there. 
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. Small eee self-propelled equipment for fireline construction 
is ws, eveloped and field tested in the western regions. Twenty- 
five flail-type, and three spiral fireline trenchers are now in use on an 
experimental basis. The flail-type trencher weighs 260 pounds and 
is designed for parachute delivery from an airplane for use on back- 
country fires by seen. A lightweight portable power brush 
and sapling cutter and a hg tweight brush and grass mower have been 
demonstrated along with the trenchers. 

Trucks with sr r-tanker apparatus were used on 2,189 fires last 
season. On 998 of these fires, the equipment was used for fast initial 
attack. During the past 3 years special slip-on Soe nuneer Sane 
units for 14- to 1-ton pickups and 114-ton trucks have been develo 
These were ad as standard for the Forest Service during 1952. 
About 200 of new smaller sized units are now in field use with 
various protection agencies. 

Smokejumpers and aircraft use 

Smokejumper crews are stationed during the fire season at Missoula, 
Mont. ; MeCa 1, Idaho; Chelan, Wash. ; and Cave Junction, Oreg. The 
smokejumpers attacked 267 fires in 1952. On these fires, 836 indi- 
vidual jumps were made and 1,375 man-days were worked. An esti- 
mated $1,300,000 of the fire-suppression costs were saved by use of the 
smokejumpers on these back-coun 

Airplanes were used in 1952 to transport more than 8,000 men and 
approximately 525,000 pounds of fire equipment and eee about 
250,000 pounds of which were dropped to men fighting fire in inac- 
cessible country. About 11,000 hours of flying were necessary. Use 
of helicopters dropped from 548 hours in 1951 to 76 hours in 1952, 

ause of a lack of suitable commercially operated helicopters avail- 
able to the Forest Service. 


Improvements and Facilities 

Roads and trails 

A total of bre ae ee was available for construction and mainte- 
nance of national-forest roads and trails in fiscal year 1953. Of this 
total, $11,000,000 was available from appropriations authorized by 
section 23 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1948, and $6,963,892 
from “10 percent funds” (10 percent of national-forest receipts for 
fiscal year 1952) allocated for roads and trails as provided by the act 
of March 4, 1913. The balance was from unobligated funds made 
available in fiscal year 1952. 

These funds were programmed for: 


Maintenance of 80,341 miles of road, and 119,433 miles of trails. 
Replacement of 698 unsafe bridges. 


Reconstruction and surfacing of 264 miles of roads. 
Construction of 463 miles of road (including 326 miles for timber access) . 
Included in the construction fi was 27 miles of road on the 
Siuslaw and Umpqua National Forests in Oregon to facilitate the 
sale of dead and hsvetanell timber in stands infested by the Douglas- 
fir bark beetle. Purchasers of the timber will build additional 
branch roads needed for salvaging this timber. 
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In fiscal year 1953, 887 miles of permanent timber-access roads were 
built and 352 miles of existing roads were improved by purchasers of 
national-forest timber. 

Congress provided a supplemental appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
timber-access roads in Idaho and Montana where an infestation of bark 
beetles threatens to destroy extensive stands of Engelmann spruce. 
Access roads will aid the salvage of trees that are already dead or 
dying, as well as facilitate control measures. The infestation might 
have avoided if an adequate system of timber-access roads had 
existed to make possible the prompt sale and removal of trees up- 
rooted and weakened by severe windstorms in 1949 and 1950. These 
ee trees cabovampli became a breeding ground for the 
bar 


National-forest transportation system 

The existing transportation system currently includes 20,269 miles 
of forest highways, 117,229 miles of forest development we 120,821 
miles of trail, 86 landing fields for rigid-wing craft and 5 heliports 
suitable for rae craft. States and counties maintain 48,467 
of the 137,498 miles of forest highways and roads. Purchasers of 
national-forest timber and other road users maintain 9,517 miles of 
national-forest development roads. 

Forty-two percent of the roads in the national-forest transportation 
system are inadequate for the class of traffic that uses them. States 
and counties have assumed the maintenance obligation for- a consider- 
able mileage of the better national-forest roads in recent years. But 
the Forest Service maintains a large mileage of low-standard roads 
used heavily by forest recreation seekers and other public traffic. 
Ue of these roads drains a major portion of the total road funds 
available to the Service. A few of these roads are already used in 
excess of their safe capacity while many fail to provide the all-weather 
service sought by local residents. 


Mapping 
During the fiscal year 1953, the Forest Service completed control 
surveys and eres maps for 922 square miles of national forests 
and adjoini ds in Arizona, California, and Idaho. 
¢ maps were completed for 21,913 square miles of national 
forests and adjoining lands in Montana, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Idaho, California, Oregon, Washington, and Pennsylvania. 
Con for aerial photography for both national-forest mapping 
and resource-inventory p were awarded for a total of 6,266 
square miles. Bids are wanting for an additional 11,300 square miles. 


National Forest Properties 


On June 30, 1953, the net area of the 153 national forests and other 

lands administered by the Forest Service was 181,273,765 acres. This 

compares with 181,145,764 acres as of the same date in 195. _ Daring 
the year, therefore, no major changes in national-forest areas 

Lands may be national-forest status or be removed from that 

or | itive action and by purchase, exchange, 

ant 196 exch transactions att 

were approved pursuant to the seve 
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exchange laws. In these transactions, the landowners offered to the 
Government 210,312 acres of lands within or adjoining national forests 
in exchange for 256,106 acres of national-forest land or land utilization 

roject lands and about 81 million board-feet of national-forest timber. 
Thus there was a net relinquishment of about 46,000 acres in exchange 
transactions during the year. 

A total of 7,969 acres were eee for purchase during the hal 
with an obligation of $99,288. is smal] see % principally in 
the national forests established under the Weeks Law in the eastern 
United States, including the wilderness canoe area of the Superior 
National Forest in Minnesota. Eight donations, involving 3,245 
acres of land were accepted during the year. 

A number of cha involving administrative status of Federal 

lands were made. Transfers out of the national forests included 
6,043 acres from the or ic National Forest.to the Olympic National 
Park in the State of i n, and 2,745 acres from the Coronado 
National Forest to the Coronado National Monument in Arizona. 
Transfers of Federal land to national-forest status included 91,800 
acres of rural rehabilitation lands in New Mexico, which has been 
administered by the Forest Service since 1947; about 5,100 acres of 
military reservation lands in Montana; and about 33,000 acres of 
public-domain lands in Montana. 
- During the ag year, increasing attention has been directed by 
groups and individuals to qrerine of forest land ownership, and 
particularly Federal ownership. The Forest Service also is giving 
much study to this matter. A reexamination of national-forest 
boundaries and purchase units is under way. 


COOPERATION IN STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 


The development of the national forests and advancement of State 
and private forestry work have gone forward together. Each com- 
plements the other. 

The Weeks Law of 1911 provided both for the establishment of 
national forests in the headwaters of navigable streams and for Fed- 
eral participation with the States in cee etree and man- 

ent on non-Federal lands. The Clarke-M Act of 1924 and 
subsequent legislation broadened and strengthened the authorizations 


for these programs. 
In many ways the national forests have been instrumental in en- 


Se ee nner ne eet Bt Pea 
enont oni Atabe ged privately owned orest lands. The cooperative pro- 
grams for the protection of forests from fire and destructive pests, 
production and distribution of plepting Hooke and technical assistance 
to forest owners and the processors of forest products are designed 


to further encourage and facilitate good forestry practice on non- 
Federallands. - “ 
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tion phase of that program. The Forest Service also supplies subject- 
matter information for the farm forestry extension work conducted 
by the land-grant colleges and State extension services in cooperation 
with the Department of Agriculture’s Extension Service. 


Forest Management Assistance to Woodland Owners 


Thirty-eight State forestry departments are cooperating with the 
Forest a in ene on-the-ground technncal: assistance to 
owners of private forests and to small sawmill operators and other 
processors of primary forest products. The Cooperative Forest Man- 
agement Act of 1950 is the basis for this cooperative he em 

Under the Cooperative Forest Management Act, both farm and non- 
farm owners of small forests are advised and assisted in the manage- 
ment of their woodlands and in marketing the harvested products. 
The technically trained foresters who carry on this work are employed 
by the cooperating States. These men are called farm, service, or 
pees foresters ; sometimes they are referred to as county or local 

oresters. ‘The Forest Service provides leadership and coordination 
for the program; it sets the standards for conducting the work and 
provides the necessary inspection; it apportions the Federal funds 
used in the program. 

In fiscal year 1953 some 260 farm or project foresters were employed 
to handle this cooperative forest m t work. These foresters 
assisted 32,474 woodland owners to lish better ene prac- 
tices on 2,827,700 acres of woodlands. Products harv under their 

idance amount to 527,419,000 board-feet of sawtimber and other 

orest products. In addition 192 barrels of naval stores and 
160,140 gallons of maple syrup were collected. Christmas trees, holly, 
nuts, tree seed, pine cones, and other miscellaneous products valued at 
$329,111 were harvested. The forest owners received a total of $12,- 
589,543 from the sale of all these products. 
ers are referred to private consulting foresters when the pro- 
spective operation warrants such special service. During the year 
the project foresters referred 671 woodland owners with 425,839 acres 
of w nd to private practicing foresters. 

The project Socsaters advised 6,534 small sawmill operators and 
processors. Services to this small operator group are still very lim- 
ited. Several of the States are planning to employ processor special- 
ists. None are yet available. 

At the end of the fiscal year, the et foresters aha unfilled 
requests for on-the-groun technica assistance from w d owners. 
In many cases these foresters are unable to reach all woodland owners 
requesting service, since the project areas they serve are too large for 
efficient operation. In a number of States there are large areas where 
neither a project nor a private forester is available. 


General forestry assistance 

ile the coo ive program gives primary emphasis to the small 
woodland owners their needs, the Seougen of as or. indus- 
trial and other lange roperties is not being overlooked. Usually 
working through States, the Forest Service extends cooperation 
by making available a few highly specialized technicians for assist- 
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ance. The services of these specialists are also available to advise on 

the management of State and community forests and of forest. lands 

> other Federal holdings such as those of the Army, Navy, and Air 
orce. 

Because many large private landowners have their own foresters, 
either on a full-time or consulting basis, the Forest Service specialists 
usually serve as consultants to the privately employed foresters. A 
good example of work being done in this field is the contribution made 
by Forest Service specialists in the Lake States to the development 
and extension of a system for continuous inventory of forest stands. 


Farm Forestry Extension 


The Extension Service of the Department. of Agriculture cooperates 
with 45 States and one Territory in conducting farm forestry exten- 
sion work under section 5 of the Clark-McNary Act. The land-grant 
colleges and State extension services participate in this educational 
work. The Forest Service supplies subject-matter information for 
the program, and in other ways cooperates in the work to promote 
more eflicient management and harvesting of the farm timber crop. 

Through its system of county agents and forestry specialists, Ex- 
tension turns its efforts to problems of individual owners and grou 
develops “know-how” in forestry. practices on the part of owners an 
creates a better ral understanding of the importance of forestry. 
In at least 12. States the State forestry departments and extension 
services have definite agreements for carrying on correlated programs. 
These understandings provide for mutual cooperation to assure the 
farmer of better assistance in managing woodlands and marketing 
his forest products. ss 

Increasing numbers. of farmers are becoming interested in. such 
a of forestry as windbreak and shelterbelt establishment, wood- 

and management, marketing and_utilization of forest products, pro- 
duction of naval stores and maple products, preservative treatment 
of fence and mechanization of farm forestry operations with 
the use of power saws, planting machines, maple tapping machines, 
explosive medges, log loaders, and better sawmill equipment. 
he 4-H Club forestry training camps and conservation camps have 
increased in enrollment. Forestry projects carried out in the home 
woodlands and demonstration of practices at county and district meet- 
ings have provided valuable experience to club members and haye 
stimulated considerable local interest in forestry. During 1952, 
181,847 4-H Club boys and girls received training in forestry, and 
613,794 in fire and accident prevention, 


Cooperative Distribution of Forest Planting Stock 


Total production of trees for forest and shelterbelt planting by all 
nurseries—Federal, State, industrial, and commercial—was anpeas: 
mately 462 million in 1952. Of this ) million were distributed 
under the cooperative program autho and directed by section 
4 of the Clarke-McNary Act. This was the greatest “C-M 4” produc- 
tion 7 achieved. Early indications for the planting year 1953 were 
that the C-M 4 output would exceed the 1952 
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The Forest Service cooperates with the States in this program to 
encourage and facilitate tree planting on millions of acres hee plant- 
ing is needed for flood control, erosion prevention, and protection of 
water supplies and for restoration of deforested lands to productivity. 
pe mg States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are participating in the 
wor 


The trees are produced in nurseries in the cooperating States and 
made available to landowners at moderate cost. In a number of States 
the amount of forest planting stock available is insufficient to supply 
current demand. 

Increasing attention is now being given in some States to the pro- 
duction of planting stock from locally grown seed. In a few cases 
seed of selected trees of superior form and growth rate is being used 
to the extent that it is available. This is a most important considera- 
tion from the standpoint of ultimate yield. ional committees for 
the improvement of forest trees through seed selection have been or- 
ganized in the South, the Lake States, and the Northeast. ‘The com- 
mittees operate cooperatively with a membership made up of repre- 
sentatives of Federal and State agencies, colleges, and industries. 
These is need for greater attention to seed source, however, in many 
other areas. 


Naval Stores Conservation Program 


The naval stores conservation program, which in 1952 completed its 
17th year, provides assistance to gum turpentine farmers who follow 
conservation practices in the Southeastern States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. The 
program is anthictbedl by the 


Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment, Act and is administered by the Forest Service for the Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program. 

is designed to encourage producers to adopt and carry 
naval stores and forestry practices. The 1952-53 p 
provided i ga at specified rates per face on tracts where trees 
were Wo to a minimum diameter of 9, 10, or 11 inches, A pay- 
ment was a Penrice for selective cupping where tracts having a mini- 
mum of 50 trees per acre were cupped in a manner that would result 
in leaving as many trees in the stand uncupped as those which were 
cupped. A |, oo also was provided for restricted cupping. In 
addition to following the practices for which payments are made, a 
producer in order to receive any payment had to follow good timber- 
cutting practices and cooperate with the State fire prevention and 
su on programs. 
ithin the active naval stores producing area, some 7,300 producers 
are working about 57 million longleaf and slash pine trees for the pro- 
duction of turpentine and rosin. The value of the 1952 naval stores 
was approximately $40,000,000. ia has 75 percent of the 
stbintnne anal percent. of the timber worked. Florida has 6 per- 
cent of the producers and 17 percent of the timber; 5 per- 
cent of the producers and 4 percent of timber. The few score remain- 
i ees in Mississippi, North Carolina, = <a Carolina. 
195: season, producers cl in program 
wits Sh edlion eon Ud exastehgdanted $e imemeenan 
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payments. Comparable figures for the p ing year were 3,319 pro- 
ducers and 49 million trees, and payments of $477,000. 

The Soil Conservation and ic Allotment Act does not per- 
mit conservation payments for naval stores practices on Federally 
owned land. On the national forests, 350,000 trees were worked by 
23 producers in 1952. These trees were worked under leases contain- 
ing the same specifications as those in the naval stores conservation 


: The naval stores conservation program has resulted in the adoption 
of chemical stimulation a increasing number of producers. ‘This 
technique, developed by Forest Service, stimulates and prolongs 
the flow of gum. It saves much labor; trees can be worked longer; 
and the loss that occurred from deeply scarred faces when the old 
wood-chipping system was used is reduced or eliminated. Only 5 per- 
cent of the iintan used the chemical stimulation treatment on 6 
percent of the faces in 1949. In 1952 30 percent of all gum turpentine 
producers in the naval stores belt used chemical] stimulation on 40 per- 
cent of all faces. 


Cooperative Fire Control on State and Private Forest Lands 


For most of the States, 1952 proved to be an unusually severe fire 
ear. For Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Illinois, 
ississippi, Louisiana, an Alabama especially, it was a year of very 
heavy losses. 
Reported fires on State and private protected lands numbered 118,- 
363, while an estimated 60. fires occurred on unprotected areas. 
The total of 178,643 fires was nearly 15 percent greater than that of 


the preceding year. 

On protected State and private forest lands, fires burned 6,347,227 
acres oF, 1,72 peocent of the area. (has was ox ae ca ~ 
acreage loss of the preceding r (an increase 0 reent). 
unprotected lan les i éo the best estimates gvaitato, 7,559,232 
acres ~~ vada : Pod 13. res of the total lands unprotected, 
com wi .46 percent for the preceding year. 

The bad fire r conditions that prevailed were reflected in a 
substantial increase in the nationwide average of area burned per fire 
on process areas. This average in 1952 was 53.6 acres, compared 
with a 1951 average of 31.4 acres. 

58 million acres still unprotected 

The Forest Service rated last year with 43 States and Hawaii 
in the protection of non-Federal lands from fire, under authorization 
of the Clarke-McNary Act. The cooperative p , how in its 
42d year, is given overall direction and by the Forest 
Service, which allocates the Federal funds among participating 
States, audits the expenditures made by the States under the pro- 
gram, coordinates the apres and me the States’ protective 
0 izations, inspects ane work, compiles records, 
and ad exchange of in ion on fire-control equipment 
and techniques. 

ett arenes the year to an addi- 
tional 5,27 acres under this. the 426,694,000 acres 
of State and private forest and wa ed lands needing protection in 
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the United States, 368,692,000 acres are now under protection. But 

more than 58,000,000 acres remain without any systematic protection. 

The protection forces in many of the organized areas are still not 

enough to cope successfully with # really serious or a pro- 

fire season, such as occurred in 1952. The protection effort 

ni to be strengthened in manpower and equipment, and bolstered 
by more intensive preventive activities. 


E. es 
During the fiscal year 1952 (latest available figures) the States and 
private owners spent $26,636,876 in the ar protection pro- 
hae intel eran ate oh le ie the States $8,960,- 
ing a total o 997,106 expe in the program. 

In edison to the expenditures in the Seaman: tele loca] 
governments, private timber owners and operators during calendar 
year 1952 spent over $16,000,000 for special fire-control equipment, 
improvements, and services. 


Prevention of fire 


For the decade the Forest Service and the State forestry de- 
partments have jointly carried on a Cooperative Forest Fire Pre- 
vention program, with the very active cooperation of The Advertising 
Council, Ine. Under s nsorship of this Council, the advertising 
firm of Foote, Cone alt Belding has giver much time and effort to 
the program as a public service. e p which features 
“Smokey,” the fire-prevention bear, has served to publicize nation- 
wide the need. for forest-fire prevention. There remains a great deal 
that must be done in direct prevention effort with local groups, if 
man-caused ' forest fires are to be effectively reduced. A review of 
the reported causes of fires emphasizes this need. 

Consistently over the past several years the major causes of forest 
fires have been incendiarism, debris burning, and smokers. Last year 
was no exception : 35 it of the fires on protected lands were of 
incendiary origin; debris burning caused 22 percent, and smokers 
20 percent of the total number of fires. Other causes were neglected 
campfires, Jumbering and railroad operations, and miscellaneous. 

i ing caused only 614 percent of the fires nationwide, although 
it caused a higher proportion of those occurring in the national forests 

estern States. 


Cooperative Forest Pest Contro) on State and Private Lands 


The Forest Pest Control Act of 1947 authorized a broad program for 
the control of destructive insects and diseases attacking the forests. 
The Secretary of Agriculture in 1952 asked individuals representative 
of the various phases of f to serve as consultants on questions 
omnag ing in connection with the rtment’s activities under this act. 
The advisory group of six members met in May 1952 for the purpose 


of organ and again in December to review the present situati 
to di r icies, and suggest approaches to surveys, research, an 
contro 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized by the Forest Pest 


Control Act to cooperate with the States and private landowners in 
insect and disease control on non-Federal lands. State Foresters are 
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taking an increasingly active part in the detection and control of forest 
pests. The Association of State Foresters at its ee 1952 cre- 
ated a Forest Pest Committee of five members to guide and advise 
on policies and action ae insect and disease control, pri- 
marily on State and private lands. 

Several States have enacted legislation which enables the State For- 
ester to cooperate effectively in projects for control of insects and dis- 
eases. A few of the State forestry departments have been active in 
control work for several years. Many States are a how- 
ea by lack of suitable authorization to do control work on private 

an 


In some of the States, organized detection service has been set up 


in which the State Foresters’ field ization, industrial foresters, 
and other field foresters participate. cooperating field foresters 
provide good coverage h observations as they carry on their 


usual activities. There is need for additional training for these men, 
however, to help them spot infestations in their early stages. 

The formation of local or statewide forest pest control committees 
has proved to be effective in developing coordinated forest pest control 
action, particularly where small geivans ownerships are involved. 


Flood Prevention 


The Secretary of Agriculture’s Memorandum 1325 effected cer- 
tain changes in assignment among agencies handling flood-prevention 
activities in the Department under authorization of the Flood Control 
Act of 1936 and its later amendments. The Forest Service’s responsi- 
bilities include the making of preliminary examinations and surveys, 
= installation of cope of ees and eee ion in river 

asin reports, on all national forests, on range areas adjacent to na- 
tional forests, and on all other forest lands within a watershed or 
basin. The Forest Service cooperates and enters into with 
and utilizes the services of State fo agencies for purposes, 
— State and private forest lands within a watershed or region are 
a ected. 


In 1953 Forest Service work on flood-prevention surveys in up- 
stream watersheds was substantially curtailed. The 
in this work was reduced by 40 percent below that assigned to the 
work in 1952. Three upstream watershed flood-prevention surveys 
were completed, however, and reports submitted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture during the year. covered the Santa Ana River- 
San Gabriel River and the Santa Clara River- Ventura River-Callegras 
Creek groups of in California, and the Virgin River water- 
shed in Utah, Arizona, and Nevada. Field work was completed duri 
the year on flood-prevention surveys for three additional groups of 
watersheds—the Salt River in Kentucky, the Merrimac in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, and the western-slope streams of San Diego 
County in California. In addition to work was in progress 
on 10 other flood-prevention surveys under Forest Service 
and the Forest Service also collaborated with the Soil Conservation 
Service on forest-land phases of 20 flood-prevention surveys for which 
that agency was responsible. | 
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River basin programs 

The Forest Service continued its cooperation with other Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agencies and with the land-grant colleges in pre- 
paring a eae program for the development of the agricul- 
tural and land resources of the Columbia River Basin. 

Early in the year, House Document No. 530, “Supplemental Report, 
Missouri River Basin Agricultural Program,” was released. is 
document included material contributed by the Forest Service work- 
ing cooperatively with other Department agencies in the Missouri 

asin. 

In the Arkansas-White-Red River Basins and in the New England- 
New York States the Forest Service continued to work with other 
Federal agencies and with the States in developing comprehensive 
and integrated programs for flood prevention and the conservation 
and utilization of land, water, and related resources. 


Progress on flood-prevention projects 
Work continued in each of the six project areas in which the Forest 
Service is ete in flood-prevention work, as authorized in 
the 1944 mtrol Act. In cooperation with the States con- 
cerned, fire-protection measures have been installed in the Coosa 
Georgia) and Potomac (Virginia and West Virginia) River water- 


‘A : 
completed 


ea plan to guide and ite fire suppression was 
the hazardous brush areas in and adjacent to 
the Angeles National Forest, in the Angeles River watershed in 
California. 


Installation of the fire-protection improvements authorized in the 


flood-prevention p m is almost completed in the Santa Ynez 
River watershed in California. These improvements are located in 
the mountain area above the Cachuma Reservoir now nearing com- 
pletion. The improvements are designed to afford increased pro- 
tection to the reservoir from sedimentation, by maintaining an 
aan soil-stabilizing plant cover on the watershed. 


Tn ‘protection measures in the Los Angeles and Santa 
Ynez watersheds include the use of highly trained, fast-moving crews, 
which have quickly suppressed many fires before they could become 
major tions. 

n Mississippi organized fire protection has been extended aa 
Federal-State cooperation to all but four counties in the Little Talla- 
hatchie-Yazoo River watershed. In these four counties much work 
has been done to help the citizens obtain countywide ‘fire protection. 
Flood Prevention Project foresters have cooperated directly with the 
State Forester in su prvecing, fires, and in pining emergency fire 
crews to be available and effective during critical periods of fire 

The rate of tree planting to reduce erosion in these water- 

imit of available planting stock. Nearly 

planted during the 1952-53 season. Most of this 

rivately owned lands with the cooperation 

. and timber operators. Voluntary fire protection is 

improving as tree planting increases and landowners recognize the 
long-term values in their tree plantings. The application of good 
forest-management practices, guided by project foresters, is gradually 
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increasing, and the importance of this work to landowners and its 
relationship to flood prevention is being recognized more widely each 
year in the watershed area. 


Fonssr RESEARCH 


Twenty-five years ago, recognizing the vital need for sound knowl- 
edge in meeting the forest, range, and watershed problems of the 
United States, Congress passed the McSweeney-McNary Forest Re- 
search Act of 1928. This act authorized and directed the Secretary 
of iculture 

. . . to conduct such investigations, experiments, and tests as 
he may deem necessary ... to determine, demonstrate, and 
promulgate the best methods of reforestation and of growing, 
managing, and utilizing timber, forage, and other forest products, 
of maintaining favorable conditions of waterflow and the pre- 
vention of erosion, of protecting timber and other forest. growth 
from fire, insects, disease, and other harmful agencies, of ob- 
taining the fullest and most effective use of forest lands, and to 
determine and promulgate the economic considerations which 
should underlie the lishment of sound policies for the man- 
agement of forest land and the utilization of forest products . . .” 

This broad-gage directive has been the charter for the develop- 
ment of a nationwide forest and range research Program that has 
continued to gain momentum during these 25 years. Under this pro- 
gram, the Forest Service now has in operation a national system of 
11 regional forest and range experiment stations in the United States, 
a research center in and a tropical forest research center in 
Puerto Rico, and a national Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, 


is. 

The McSweeney-McNary Act is also a charter for cooperation in the 
research p . As forestry has become a going, profitable business 
and the need for a scientific basis for sound forest, range, and water- 
shed protection and management has been recognized, has been 
more and more cooperative participation by State and local agencies 
and private organizations and companies in forest research projects. 

Local and regional advisory committees utilized over the years, to- 
gether with a recently established National Advisory Committee, are 
functioning to stimulate cooperation and to assure desirable balance 
and coordination in the research program. Advisory committees 
have emphasized the need for research to serve the various phases of 
multiple-use forest management. 


Forest-Management Research 


The forest-ma t research program of the Forest Service is 
aimed at imp forest uction. First of all there is a search 
and ‘setondlyy a gusting OF the prectical application ‘ot thule ‘Sacings 
an y; a testing o practical application o ndi 
to the actual operation of forest properties. The examples of ou 
vancements made during the past year given in the following para- 
graphs illustrate ‘the broad front over which this résearch program 
operates. 
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Seed dissemination gives clue to desirable cutting methods 
ot hare results of seed-dispersal studies on the Coram Experi- 
mental Forest in Montana showed that both larch and Douglas-fir 
seeds were scattered a maximum distance of 660 feet from the closest 
timber. However, dispersal was insignificant in FER beyond 260 
feet for Deegir- Se and 400 feet for western larch. These early 
results came clear-cutting tests aimed at determining the maxi- 
mum sized opening that will restock satisfactorily within a 5- to 
10-year peri 
another study—this one in lodgepole bine, also in Montana—the 
ane of seed more than 250 feet beyond a timber edge was found 
to be very limited. Not more than 6 percent of the seed was dispersed 
farther 70 feet from timber into clear-cut openings. Thus clear- 
cut “o which depend upon seeding from the sides must be narrow 
sen ly not to exceed 130 feet) for adequate lodgepole pine seed 


ing in the Douglas-fir region of Wash- 

by recording the reproduction obtained in 

th a large clear cutting, Seed- 

logging point out that excellent regen- 

group cuttings, but that for the large 

clear-cut tract, satisfactory seeding was confined to parts of the area 
within 500 feet of the-timber edge. Hemlock was more widely 

Seed-dissemination studies are also being carried out in Arkansas. 
Sweetgum seed does not travel as far from the parent tree as man, 

le: believe. .The Arkansas findings have at least two practica 
epplieations ere hardwood-control measures are being carried on 
to favor the pine component of pine-hardwood stands, all seed-heari 
sweetgum should be eliminated from the stand and in a border zone 
of 600 feet. On the other hand, where a harvest cutting of sweetgum 
is being made to reproduce the forest on soils well adapted to that 
oe ones seed trees should be spaced not much farther apart 

100 
Reducing windfall losses 

Severe storms of the few years have demonstrated in no uncer- 
tain terms that windfall can be a major cause of mortality in forest 
stance: On the m Coast Range alone, one storm in December 
1951 blew down 3.7 billion board feet of merchantable timber. 

During 1952, a prelimi eoe, of the pattern of windfall was 
carried out at the Cascade Head Experimental Forest and at other 
locations in the Oregon Coast. Range to explore management methods 
that will-minimize windfall losses. The findings provide good evi- 
dence that..wind d associated with clear cutting can be greatly 
reduced in the Coast by using a modified “progressive strip 
cutting” system, by minimizing or eliminating exposed 
cutting boundaries, and by carefully selecting windfirm cutting lines. 

A study of different methods o Jogging saritras stands on the 
Fraser Experim Forest in Colorado has shown that windfall, the 
greatest source of to cutover timber, can be reduced hy as much 
as 100 board feet per acre per year. Removing groups of trees rather 
than cutting by a uniform individual-tree-selection system—the 
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method commonly used in the past—not only leaves timber more wind- 
firm but is followed by a greater quantity of natural regrowth. 


Forest tree improvement 


Increasing competition for high-quality timber brings into sharp 
focus the tined for full productivity of forest land. As a result, refor- 
ae of idle land pian set re tempo. The set for 

anting stock can on sati with corresponding! uan- 
tities of seed which, quite naturally, are usuall obtained where most 
abundant and | cheapest. Cones are often collected on 
prolific seed- an. ucing trees that are easiest to climb, without aird 
to vigor, “ny es disease resistance of the arene trees. This yer 
tice, plus he “hige A ngpire: She of natural stands for the best trees, leads 
to deg eneration of the crop. Thus landowners while stimulating re- 
forestation efforts at present may be penalized in the future by the 
slow growth of inferior stands. 

The genetic quality of the present forests can be maintained and 
those in the future oats. oa (1) establishing new stands ey 
planting with seed from the best trees in the best stands ada 
feat locality, (2) making fs with seed or grafted material ot t the 

Pane een ine the best types and one 


pro; breeding to create new types. 

vera vears ago 20 he Sout Forest st Experiment Station 
strated that serious losses in potential oot of tof ong leblelly 
pines resulted from using seed too far fre from its For 
eet seed collected several hundred miles ive at 
Bogalusa, La., gave plantations that yielded onl set as much 
wood as plantations from local A know _of the me 

hic races to ‘plant in different areas may very la 

pa s in timber yields. In order to determine i safe thenita, a a 

rative seed-source study was started in 1950 and carried through 
to | eld planting in 1952 with longleaf, slash, a, loblolly, and shortleaf 


pine from all parts of the yee and South is study, carried 
out under the rship of the Southern Forest Tree Improvement 
Committee cad supervised by the Southern Forest — Sta- 


tion, involves a total of some 300 private, State, and F 
tors, 16 Southern States, 19 nurseries, and 57 outplanti 
ae perhaps the largest seed-source study ever und o ath “the 
wor 

The attempt to obtain better strains of slash, longleaf, loblolly. and 
shortleaf pine pee individual tree selection is being carried out 
in cooperation with the Ida Cason 5 oot Foundation in Georgia. 
Progeny of some Seek aie er trees, even though the male 
parent is unknown, are as much as 50 percent taller at the end of one 
growing season in the nursery than those from other trees from seed 
of commercial source. Likewise 1-year-old western white pine pro- 
genies of known parentage have been found to reflect inherent vigor 


of their ts. The latter tree- aimed at im 
paren rox tpeding tui proving 


disease resistance, growth, and 

Northern Rocky ) Batikein "Forest and Experiment Station by 
the Plant Quarantine and the Bu hen with the Brtsea of Entomo 
and Plant Quarantine the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, an 


Agricultural 
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At Lake City, Fla., evidence just obtained shows conclusively that 
the yield capability of oleoresin, the source of naval stores products, 
is an inherited character in longleaf pine. This study, begun in 1935, 
indicates the eat nature of some phases of forest genetics work 
and emphasizes the need for an early attack on fundamental problems. 
At the Institute of Forest Genetics of the California Forest and 
Range Tee Station, the breeding has produced more 
than 70 different hybrid combinations. its work of exploring and 
exploiting the genetic variability of the different pine species, new 
crossings aré attempted each . Last year some 49 different species 
combinations were attempted, including 30 first generation crosses, 4 
backcrosses, 7 three-species crosses and 2 four-species crosses. Thus 
almost one-third of the new crossings used hybrids as one of the par- 
ents, As more and more hybrids come into flower bearing, the 
percentage of such crossings will increase. 
Converting poor hardwood stands to pine 
It has long been recognized in agriculture that maximum farm 
income can be obtained by growing crops best suited to the soil and 
climatic conditions present. Certain crops do best on light sandy soils, 
est on heavy soils. When a variety of growing itions 
the farmer plans his crops to make the most of 


d. 
The wisdom of such practice has also become apparent in forestry. 
In the widespread Central Hardwood Region of the United States, 
the oak-hickory forests occupy many different kinds of soils. On some 
they do well and eee valuable stands. On others, especially the 
more soils, the ridge tops, and drier situations, they yield little 


Shelagh thaytctier tae nanety. Moreover, low-grade hardwoods 
are abundant but softwoods are in short supply; hence there is an 
urgent need to find suitable softwoods that can be grown on the land. 
Studies by the Central States Forest Experiment Station are showing 
the ivantaik Soipoothy. Libs protien ir to Mind the tight aperies 

e w 0 poorly. is to 6 right ies 
and strain for a locality, a tree that is hardy sil! Aiba relates. 


has been made in introducing oe from adjacent areas. 

Such introductions have not always been from insect and disease 

attacks and, as recent results in Arkansas show, it is highly desirable 

to get seed comparable climatic zones. All this the 

for studies of genetics and tree breeding in order to develop 
thoroughly satisfactory strains for this region. 


Research in Forest Fire Control 


Improving the protection of wild-land values from fire through 

use of modern technology is the purpose of the Forest Se aat veine 

gram of forest-fire research. ‘The rapid increase in commercial values 

Cheha peobeoion call Yor uicre tnhatiaye methods in provecting 
or more intensive m in 

these valuable properties. Federal, State, and private Sihatice 

agencies are in need of more technical information for use in 


improving the iveness of their services. 
During the past year a number of investigations were under way 
to help trol officials anticipate the size of the fire-fighting 


80728 O—56——8 
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job at all times. Statistical studies maenaentiveed designed to bring 
ous the Jamone 0: be Lasepes ire contra Saperianye TESR TREMP 

policies, and systems o in- 
cluded studies of fire Sie cetera ta 
experiments in maintaining bretiks by use of chemicals, and devel- 
opment of methods for systematically testing the efficiency of fire 
ieee high in different combinations. 

Some highly technical studies were made on the thermal and other 
physical —- of common forest fuels, to establish exact relation- 
ships and to bring about a better understanding of just when and 
how they become extremely susceptible to fire. 

Progress in various phases of these activities was reported in 14 
reports or publications issued during the year. 


New cooperative studies 

A new project undertaken in cooperation with the State universities, 
State foresters, and private forest-protection associations i Idaho, 
Montana, and Washi nisakaae retention of better methods 
of reducing fire hazards from slash, and other measures to 
provide better protection for cutover lands in the Northwest. 

A cooperative pregont also has been Pt by j ene 
Foundation, Inc., to study the nature and dev fire-setting 
lightning storms in northern Idaho. The Weather Bu Been is cooper- 
ating in investigations on the effects of unstable atmospheric condi- 
tions on the spread of fire. During the new evidence was found 
that the condition of the atmosphere in the vicinity of a fire can have 
andor way" te Promise that dangers. atop oe ons 
under ie give promise t dangerous ric itions 

can be in advance, once ‘os makeup and effect 
on been ’ fully established. 


Forest and Range Influences 


The influences-research otf the Forest Service includes 
both basic and applied Basic research is primarily con- 
cerned with discovering the Poraical and talogical processes that 
affect the interrelations of soil, plants, and water. Applied research 
fects of lenkits tretnt oe te eee ae 
facts of land-use tices on the behavior of watersheds and the 





best methods. of stabilizing damaged areas. It also includes the de- 
sign and testing of improved , logging,. roadbuil 
cae other prections, proved harmful erosion, floo and dabee 


movements, and to increase the yield and aati of water supplies. 
ae and ead reflect watershed recovery 
in ene have occurred over the 15 

years on two "on two smal watersheds Utah’s Wasatch els Raa Big 

disastrous mud-rock fas in in 1930, Parrish Creek, which 
inna the maa toe the valley town of Centerville, was scoured 
to bedrock. From 1936 to 1942 it yielded about 1 inch ‘moré annual 
flow than adjacent Centerville Creek. Since however, its flow 
has d to ie 1 inch below that.of Centerville Creek. Scien- 
tists attribute the change in relative flows to the increasing use of 
water by the vegetation which has come back along the previously 
scoured channel of Parrish Creek. 
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Well-stocked forests favor more snow and slower melt 


In the Northeast, where snowfall is often heavy, well-stocked forests 
a most effective in promoting favorable water yields and reduced 
ooding. The test amount of snow accumulates in well-stocked 
hardwood stands. Second greatest is on abandoned lands and former 
clear-cut areas containing a dense cover of smal! trees or brush; third, 
in spruce, balsam, or pine stands; fourth, on hay and pasture lands; 
and the least amount on bare, cultivated fields. The rates of snow 
melt, however, appear lowest under conifers, next under hardwoods, 
and highest on open fields. The soils of ungrazed, lightly cut hard- 
wood forests also are gunpeestinnly free of types of frost that prevent 
snow from perco ting readily into the ground. On the other 
hand, the “concrete” frost that usually occurs in open fields obstructs 
percolation, causing rapid surface runoff of melting snow and spring 
rains, 


More light on watershed logging 

Timber operations in California have often caused serious surface 
runoff and erosion hazards due to the logging roads, equipment, and 
ities ear employed. Research workers are eee with 
national-forest officers in preparing a guidebook showing how to recog- 
nize potential hazards in advance so that less damaging methods can 
be applied. This guidebook will be based partly on detailed observa- 
tions of | ng operations, and partly on the results of basic investi- 
gations into the effects of land-use activities on soil and water 
relations. 

Special cutting practices aid fishing 

That partial removal of streambank forest growth may actually im- 
prove the habitat for fish is indicated by experiments now under wa 
in cooperation with the State Fish and Game Department of No 
Carolan. After the felling of trees in one case and only the under- 

in another case, water temperatures remained within optimum 
imits for fish life. On minor watercourses that are too small to 
support fish, the increased temperatures and sunlight that result from 
the partial removal of vegetation may stimulate the men of aquatic 
These are washed down to the larger streams 

and furnish dtidrenbed toed for trout. 

Facilities at the experimental areas where forest influence studies 
are conducted are especially suited to cooperative projects with State 
fish and game departments. Such projects are welcomed by the 
Forest Service because on lead to a more und i 
of the multiple-use possibilities of forest and range management. 


revegetated 
Years fumes from smelting killed all the plant growth 
on large are of once-fo steep above the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s Shasta Reservoir in northern California. The resulting sedi- 
j threatened the usefulness of this giant @ reservoir, 
i 1930’ Pe cok ees oe uees teean Yared ted in an 
laced in the gullie examinations show that the soil 
i ons has largely been stabilized beneath a 


of pine needles, But on adjacent unplanted sites the 
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natural growth of manzanita and other native shrubs has not been 
sufficient to i the soil and consequently mepy gully bottoms are 
filled with eroded materials and the sides of the gullies remain 
ex to further soil losses. 


planting has thus proved its worth for reclaiming the 32,000 
acres that still remain unprotected. 


New method improves flood predictions from treated watersheds 
inne effects of watershed-improvement measures on floods can now 
redicted more accurately by a method devised by Forest Service 
by rologists and foresters in the y Hétthoadt. Sta with records 
previous rainfall and flood discharges, the amount of rainwater that 
actually enters the ore and passes h the several layers of 
the soil is determined by soil-moisture sampling. The comparisons 
of treated and untreated areas consider factors as the amount 
of soil moisture already present before precipitation, the losses of 
water by evaporation aaa lant use during given storm periods, and 
the variations among the different soil Ja in their me ty, 
and pass excess water downward into 
between the amount of rain that reaches the iene and the net amount 
that enters and passes through the soil represents the volume of flood- 
contributing surface runoff. This runoff is then related to the rise 
in streamflow as recorded by the stream The method has now 
tes adopted by the New land-New York Inter-Agency River 
Basin Committee as a standard technique for evaluating the flood- 
reduction effects of watershed-improvement programs. 
Cooperative relations 
At the request of the Conservation F onndetton, i ~ ae oa 
loaned a research specialist to that organization 
technical book bringing together the knowledge on the py relations 
of vegetation and water yield for each major climatic and soil region 
of the United States. .This book is uled for publication early 
next year. 
Hydroelectric pores se com ant: cipal, and industries con- 
tinue to request. technica] PAN Ea of their ver 
shed lands to better attain roulaeed ee ot fi uality suppli 
Requests for assistance by Spee, tent 
managing cies are met to the extent a 
The siento pee ree conducted at several AY beealittod th o> 
operation with the Army iS AE OES of Engineers continue to provide in- 
formation of fundamental 


Range Research 
Joltaea approach to California brush problem 


erative research of the rae © the Univ 
forse ent and the State of ee 


to prevent 
to date shows ha sale epieally ty uaasuiatil with wood- 


land-grass Video can be improv burning with ample provi- 
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sion for revegetation. Soils associated with chamise-chaparral vege- 
tations eopnennlls shallow soils on steep south ype not respond 
score 


to such treatment for revegetation. ignition” and 
’ techniques have been developed, making it ible 

to obtain clean, orderly burns in periods of low hazard. Species 

and methods have been found for quickly restoring a cover of vegeta- 

tion. that will give a high forage yield, give ample soil protection, 

and control brush seedlings. 

Big game and livestock 

Cooperative studies of forage use by bi e are providing infor- 
mation necessary to integrate the rd Bw i at ot deer and elk herds 
with management of livestock and other uses of the land. The urgent 
need for such information is shown by studies of 58 deer herd ranges 
in Utah. . ve mt we ae = re orn problem rapreMene «J 
important deer e y overgrazing, either 
deer, by pogsteck, os b both kinds of animals. . 

The uae ao oo that the saang eowpee with pot, ae e 
and sheep for ere m uegrass, a valuable for- 
age for livestock, was found to _~ up percent of the spring diet 
of mule deer. . Forbs and browse were the main summer diet, the forbs 
being most important in early summer while they are still succulent. 

mi » browse use exceeded forb use. During fall and 
winter, browse was the main diet, more than 80 percent of it being 
composed of np RID, cliffrose, and bitterbrush. 

In Oregon a 7-year study gave tentative levels for the proper winter 
use, of several important browse species on big-game ranges. The 
results suggest how much of the pperank Grortekp of snowbrush, ceano- 
thus, cur. mountain-mahogany, antelope bitterbrush, and other 
browse Biante ne be pred on good sites and on poor sites without 

e browse forage. 
“ep ornia the State Department of Fish and Game and the 
Forest Service have started cooperative studies to develop methods of 
restoring browse species on ranges where they have been depleted. 
Methods of seeding bitterbrush are also bene tested cooperatively by 
the Forest Service and the Idaho Fish and Game Department. 
Improvement of salt desert-shrub ranges 
Eighteen years of gvazing-management research at the Desert 
imental Range in “Utah have developed management methods 
can greatly improve forage production and double the net in- 
come from sheep ee ee ee The better 
stand of vegetation resulting from proper management makes pos- 
sible greater wool production, higher lamb crops, and lower death 
losses, all of which contribute to greater income for the sheep operator. 
The better vegetation also resists the invasion of undesirable plants 
pone as Russian-thistle and erect ae A yan results 
a in varying degrees to 42 million acres of salt desert-shrub ra 
in the West, Wit Geovids 6 months of winter grazing each year 
4to5 million sheep. The recent widespread invasion of these ranges 
by halogeton, a plant poisonous to both cattle and sheep, has focused 
attention on the importance of these lands and the need for their 
improvement. 
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Reseeding rangelands in the Southwest 

Guides to the use of crested wheatgrass for seeding rangelands in 
the Southwest have been published in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 2056. 
‘Crested wheatgrass has had wide use in cooler sections of the West 
but only limited use in the Southwest. It has been found a, 
however, and is recommended for seeding depleted areas throughout 
the ponderosa pine range area. It may also be successfully seeded 
on better sites in the pinyon-juniper and big 3, wat range types. 
Grass yields range from 520 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre on 
poor sites to over 1,000 pounds per acre on the better sites. Grazing 
studies on ranges reseeded to crested wheatgrass in New Mexico show 
that a degree of grazing that removes about 35 to 55 percent of the 
current herbage growth results in average daily gains for the cattle 
of nearly 2 pounds per head, while Parag, e stand of grass. 
This is considerably more beef than can be obtained on unseeded 
depleted range in the same area. 
Control of undesirable range plants 

Results of past research on the mesquite problem in the Southwest 
have been summarized and published as ae of Agriculture 
Circular No. 908. Mesquite occurs on some 70 million acres of range- 
land in the Southwest. It is estimated that over half the rangeland 
now occupied by mesquite has been invaded since 1850. Also, the 
original stands have become thicker. Mesquite advance is attributed 


to a combination of influences, including cessation of range fires, 
heavy ing, drought, and dissemination and planting of seed by 
tock, birds, 


lives game animals, and rodents. Mesquite control offers 
good possibilities as a range-improvement measure. Ona with 
moderate precipitation and a good stand of perennial grasses, killi 

velvet re was found to double the yield of the grasses within 
3 years. Mesquite can be economically controlled through ree 
or hand spoucenrs of sodium arsenite or petroleum oils. Herbicides 
such as 2, and 2,4,5-T show promise, but further studies are needed 
to determine more selective chemicals and techniques of application. 


Forest Economics 


The Forest Survey 


Timber-production plans and programs of the Forest Service, and 
those of other cours agencies and private timber owners and operators, 
require basic facts on timber supplies, Rane earn and mortality, 
timber cut for lumber and other products, rospective needs for 
timber. Such information is obtained by the Forest Survey. 

Since the Survey was started in 1930 a total of 450 million acres, or 
more than two-thirds of the estimated 622 million acres of forest land 
in the United States, has been initially covered in the field for detailed 
forest-resource information. Since 1946, 167 million acres of forest 
prema tevaburye: Vey ely peslaagnih ipa hyo up to 
date in the most actively logged areas, such as the South Pacific 
Northwest. These have varying trends in the 
et situation in different States. 

During fiscal year 1953, initial surveys covered about. 26 million 
acres of forest land in California, Idaho, Indiana, Ohio, New York, 
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Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Maryland. Resurveys covered 
about 36 million acres in n, Washington, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Georgia; and North Carolina. 
Cooperating public and private agencies in eleven of these States gave 
substantial Mnanciel or other -assistance in speeding up and inten- 
sifying the Forest Survey. State analytical or statistical reports were 
issued for Arkansas, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Vermont. 
Special economic studies 

A study concerning the feasibility of establishing pulp mills in 
eastern Montana indicated that there ye sufficient timber i the national 
forests of this area and suitable water supplies east of the Continental 
Divide to support the permanent operation of several pulp mills. 
Development of pulpwood resources in this area, however, would 
require intensification of forest ma ent, the construction of 
many miles of timber access roads, and measures to guard against 
water pollution. . 

A study of financial maturity of shortleaf and loblolly pine in 
Arkansas and Louisiana indicated the gross and net values of trees of 
different timber-production costs, and rates of value increase 

es of different vigor classes utilized for sawlogs. From these 

ora mua Perrine Lata sot, wre ih in YOnE Deve Deals ene 

lished. study showed that trees that are eee ore oa 

or log length usually are not financially mature until the growth rate 

declines to a very low point or trees reach at least 25 inches in 
a study was begun to determine 


In the Southeast, 
feasibility of marketing logging waste and sawmill residues for 

ene ieee dees iete tin 

i i In an area in South Carolina 


on. 


Forest Products 


ucts research of the Forest Service, cen- 
Geist’ Prodilsts Ephorttaty in Madina, Wis., to 
roducts, to lower the costs and improve the serviceability 
products, to find ways to reduce the amount of 

i ills and find useful outlets for un- 
and to aid in the solution of national, regional, 
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and local forest products problems of all types. Some examples of 
the past year’s activities follow. 

Fundamental approach to semichemical pulping factors 

_ A fundamental approach has been made to the problem of classify- 
ing various woods with respect to their semichemical pulping behavior. 
In this sady priping data on a number of woods were classified and 
analyzed. e main variables—the properties of the wood itself, and 
its pulping characteristics and pap yield—were used to develop a 
“pulping index.” Further development of the index will make ‘it 
possible to predict the semichemical pulping behavior of any wood 
without actually making lengthy and costly pulping tests. 


Heating veneer logs electrically 

Hardwood veneer logs must usually be heated before they are cut 
into veneer. This heating is costly and time consuming, requiring 
1 to 2 days or more in steam or water. Softwood logs are usually 
without heating, in the interest of economy, but here too, the improved 
quality of the veneer obtained from heated bolts makes heating desir- 
able whenever it can be justified economically. A promising new 
method of heating veneer bolts quickly and rR has been 
developed. A high-voltage electric current is passed through the 
green bolts, which are heated because of the resistance to the passage 
of the current. Bolts requiring 2 days of heating in steam or water 
have been heated throughout in 2 to 4 hours by the new method. The 
cost of electrical heating is low—another advantage. 


Strength of wood at low temperatures 


Assertions have frequently been made that wood becomes weak and 
brittle when continuously exposed to very low temperatures. Recent 
mon ee —— tions at coleaiposadihe low as a — dis- 

rove this. some important properties of wood are 
femieamedl comp ae those at room tem ree 
ra from 40 to 1 t depending on perty 

wae demitat knowledge of the 


species involved. Fun tal havior of wood 
at very low temperatures is applicable to the use of wood for con- 
struction, containers, and shelters in the arctic regions, and for such 
nonmilitary uses as wood supporting members and insulation for 
tanks carrying liquefied gases at —275° F. 
Preservation of wood in glued products 

Glued wood products in the form of plywood, pemminabione, and 
other Seep products are being used more and more under adverse 
conditions 0 This has created the need for information 
both on the preservative poner can material and on the gluing 
of treated wood. The Forest ucts Laboratory tested products 
glued with several common synthetic-resin adhesives and subse- 
quently treated. Seven different commercial wood preservatives and 


seungiiennd dagehtity at aia aorta a Dee Laas 
eval shortly after treating and again after 2 and 6 years of 


aging. 
Penqrese ban, sian. been. initia, 59. Gave) i techniques for giving 
wood tikes taut beoneaaia aicaaeeeoe. Laboratory 
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demonstrated that treated wood can be successfully glued, and devised 
a practical method of producing thoroughly treated glued-up mem- 
bers for service under conditions of high decay and insect hazard. 
Fire hazards in houses 

Fire hazard to human life is closely associated with the rate at 
which flames through a burning building. A method of test- 
ing the rate of spread of flame over the surface of combustible mate- 
rials is being developed at the Laboratory. The results of these 
studies will have a very practical ing on building-code specifica- 
tions of materials and the fabrication of construction materials less 
hazardous to human life. They are particularly important in con- 
nection with the Nation’s housing program. 
Simplified house paint maintenance 

A house paint maintenance study on representative exterior paints 
and painting that was started in 1936 has reached a ifi- 
cant Stage. 16 results reveal that painting too frequently or too 
gute y produces paint films of excessive thickness. Excessive. 

thickness, in turn, causes such excessive checking, scaling, and 

peeling that soley and expensive removal of the old paint is neces- 
sary. These findings are of importance in two respects, They indi- 
cate repainting schedules that should result in decreased painting cost 
and improved paint service to the householder. They also indicate 
means of evaluating paint service in shorter periods than the 16 years 
required for this study. 
Double-diffusion treatment of cooling towers 


The cooling tower is an important link in many industrial opera- 
tions. In some cases repair and replacement of cooling tower parts 
has been necessitated by early decay as well as by chemical deteriora- 
tion. Where decay is the cause of deterioration, the double-diffu- 
sion method of preservative treatment seems to be a logical method, 
if not the onl trae method, whereby cooling towers — be 

rod- 


y 
effectively treated in place. During the past year the Forest 

tory cooperated with a manufacturer and two users of 

imental double-diffusion treatments in which 

0 then another was flowed over the wood in water 

solution to react and form a water-insoluble preservative compound. 

mples of the treated wood removed and analyzed for preservative 

retention showed fair penetrations in new unweath pieces and 

on in older pieces that had been in service for a number 

m time to time additional samples will be removed to 

the treatment under normal cooling 


The entire cost of the double-diffusion treatment. was about 7 per- 
cent of the replacement cost of the cooling tower. Replacement cost 
may run as high as a quarter of a million dollars. Service life varies 

m 4 years under severe conditions up to 20 years; failure after about 
7 years of service is common. With a service life in this range only 
a very moderate extension of life would make treating profitable. 

The double-diffusion treatment developed by the Forest Products 

Laboratory was originally intended for use on green fence posts, 
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ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT AND FiscaL CONTROL 


To get a dollar’s worth of value for every dollar spent has been a 
traditional oe pe of the Forest Service ever since its earliest days. 
The effort to find more efficient and more economical ways of doing 
things has continued for nearly half a century. 

One of the means by which the Forest Service has sought to attain 
greater efficiency at less cost is through decentralization and delega- 
tion of authority. A decentralized type of organization and adminis- 
tration, in which the great bulk of the work is directed from field 
offices, results in most decisions ae made by field officers on the 
ground. Overhead costs have been kept low. Of the total employ- 
ment during a normal field season, less 2 percent is in the central 
office in Washington. The Washin headquarters office today, 
in fact, has only 40 more employees it had in 1908, although 
volume of business then was a small fraction of what it is now. 

During the pee few years ne workload of the Forest Service has 
increase ihe of Clie example, the volume of timber cut from the 
national forests has more than Sen yes 2 in the past decade. A succes- 
sion of dry years, er with increased numbers of people in the 

forests, has intensified the fire control poe Use by recreationists 
and sportsmen is much .. In spite of this, the total puniber Be of 
Forest Service personn regular activities was smaller (by 727 
man-years of employment) ear Sa in it was 5 years fe 

Since overtime payment is last overtime work is officially ordered 
only when absolutely necessary. "ithe F Forest Service canoe legally 
sanction or sohanaian work done voluntarily in excess of the 
work hours. Nevertheless, it cannot help being proud of the spirit 
of public service — prompts many of its employees on their own 
initiative to disregard regular hours and in much extra time in 

the john dian Much of the accompli in Forest Service 
activities actually results from voluntary overtime, of which there is 
no record and for which the employees receive no compensation. 


Organizational changes 
An organizational study resulted in decision to combine 14 national 
forests ind consolidate in order to obtain greater proneares S in 


administration and more effective “aes of ahigehy kee 
tion and communication facilities. been 
effect these ations. Three of them were well slong toward 
completion as this ee ‘idole pervisors’ offices of the 
Pisgah and Nentahala National Saabs vi Herkh Carling 008s ool 
solidated ; the Minidoka National Forest. to be combined with the Saw- 
tooth National Forest in Idaho; and the Crook nfs or Forest to be 
eliminated and its lands add added to the Coronado, Tonto, and Gila 
National Forests in Arizona and New ee 

It was also decided to combine the Pennie aren ee 
rey ea Station, which had at Tucson, Ariz 
the Mountain Forest and Range Station with head. 
quarters at Fort Collins, Colo. ae eotatt Meodeeth oll center will be 
maintained at Tucson. 

_In two of the Forest Service regional offices, combinations of di- 
visions have been made for economy. Further savings should 
result from many other smaller organizational changes. 
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Personnel 
Training 
The Forest Service has always given much attention to the train- 
ing of its permanent career people in order to improve their job 
formance and develop them for broader responsibilities. Train- 
ing is also necessary for the thousands of temporary seasonal workers 
employed each year. Most of the training has been of the on-the-job 


ty 
Darin the past year the Forest Service started or reemphasized 
action along four major lines. 

First, a system was started for evaluating the national-forest super- 
visors in their important responsibility of training, development, and 
discovering talent in employees. 

Second, a special program was developed to make sure that pro- 


eae coming on the job from the Civil Service 
register be properly assigned, trained, and appraised during their 
probationary year. 


Third, training in techniques of inspection was encouraged at all 
levels of the coanaiension. Training in inspection is not new, but 
the Forest Service is now giving it more emphasis. 

Fourth was a measure aimed at developing more skill on the part 
of Forest Service members in the use of the written and spoken word. 
With the aid of the English and Forestry Departments of the Utah 
Agricultural College, a cooperative study was made of Forest Service 
communications problems, Every Forest Service region and experi- 
ment station will use the report of this study to improve in-Service 
training in communications. 

Safety 

The determined drive to eliminate accidents shows increasingly 
better results each year. Servicewide, the frequency of disabling 
accidents last year was only half of what it was 5 years ago. Scores 
of employees are thus being spared the unhappy—and often tragic— 
consequences of getting hurt on the job. 

Recruitment 
The Forest Service maintains close working relationships with 
forestry schools throughout the United States, from which it recruits 
fessional trained foresters, These contacts are maintained in 
ugh the Division of Education in the Society of American For- 
esters and in part through annual visits by Forest Service personnel 
officers to the schools. ing these visits the personnel officers in- 
terview senior and graduate students who have taken the Junior 
Forester examination and are interested in careers in the Forest 
ce. 

The deans of the fo schools recommended to the Civil Service 
Commission in 1951 that subject-matter questions be included as a 
part of the Junior Forester examination, in addition to the general 
test given to all Junior Agricultural Assistant pero The Com- 
mission approved this recommendation, and 50 subject-matter (techni- 
cal forestry and range) questions were included in the test-given in 
November 1952, . The use of subject-matter tests will continue. In 
April — of the results of the tests was made by the Com- 
mission with the help of technical employees of the Forest Service. 
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As an outcome of this study, the selectivity of subject-matter questions 
will probably be improved. 
Retirement 

During the year 87 persons retired from the Forest Service. Their 
average age was 62.7 years, and length of service eee 28 years. 
There also were 45 retirements on account of disability. 


Fiscal Service 


The Forest pares at the begining of the year embarked on an in- 
tensive program to improve its fi 7 aa Forest Service 


members worked closely with the ry’s Office, the General Ac- 
counting Office, Treasur - Departmen snl others. Studies in ac- 
counting operations, methods, and procedures are resulting in more 


efficient administration at less cost. Internal audit and controls have 
been strengthened. These studies will be conducted on a continuing 
basis in all fields of fiscal and accounting work and further improve- 
ment in efficiency is 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 


National forests 

Receipts from the national forests deposited to the forest reserve 
fund in fiscal 1953 amounted to $74,732,468. In addition there was 
collected $1,524,009 from national-forest lands that were within the 
former iniomiy limits of the grants to the n and California 
Railroad Co., and $207,269 from Tongass National Forest in Alaska, 
both of which were deposited in suspense pendi roper di ition. 
Including these amounts, total reeeipts were $76,463,746. Of th 
est reserve fund receipts, $69,252,124 was from timber ; $4150 
from grazing; and $1,064,482 from special land uses, watel wer, etc 
Of the amount credited initially to the forest reserve fun $122,755 
is returned to Arizona and New Mexico on account of State school 
lands within national forests and $10,537 is derived from designated 
Jands in the Superior National Forest for en ea paripent is 


mace to the $74,508:178 90 of the ae sodhot mt porment. % Of oa 

is tnd public rs or 794, is to States for 
benefit +E public schools tlie Roctition 3 in which 
national forests are situated ; a sot the the same base amount 
and of the $10,537, or $7,460, 971 an is sppropestad to the Forest 
Service ja ‘and within ree forests. From the re- 


maining balance there is appropriated $45,332 for ent to Minne- 
sanad coantat tes ieninaiat aree in the Superior National Forest 
and $531,000 from eng ee receipts of various national forests for 
nem tues for national fret forest operation, protection, and manage 
or on, an 

ment were $39. yet ditional Cores ties i appropriations 
for forest and trails aa to $24,532,516 and f or acquisition 
of national-forest land aber 
Aid to States 

Forest Service ea ane ce for Ae ree with oe and private 


agencies in fire control ete he assistance in forest practice were 
$10,667,198. fe 
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Research and miscellaneous 
nditures for research were $5,415,908 and for flood control. 


1,307,562. 
A total of $8,594,947 was also expended for fire control, slash dis- 
osal, improvement work, timber-stand improvement, and other work 
feta , outside agencies and from receipts authorized to be 
ded for specified purposes. 
rvices for other Government agencies from funds advanced or 
transferred by such agencies amounted to $2,533,134, including $173,673 
for the Department of the Interior, $1,365,508 for the Army, $354,154 
for the Air Force, $240,366 for the N avy, $176,453 for the Department 
of Commerce, $131,660 for the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration (Agriculture) and $91,320 for other agencies. 
Total net expenditures were $93,059,113. In addition, expenditures 
for which appropriations were reimbursed amounted to $6,517,989. 
ditures were accounted for by objective and functional classifi- 
cations under 88 separate appropriation titles. 
The Forest Service hand e naval stores conservation program, 
involving payment to farmers of $532,522 from funds of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 
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STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT—REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE Forest SERVICE, 1953 


TaBLE 1.—Areas within national forests and other projects administered by the 
Forest Service, June 30, 19538 


{In acres] 
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TABLE 2b.—Classification of mileage of forest road and trail system, and esti- 
mated expenditures required to complete the system to a satisfactory standard, 
June 30, 1953 





Miles Estimated 
__| expenditure 


Adequate | Inadequate 
dard Gt 


Forest development roads . 66, 568. 6 . , 640. $918, 728, 162 
Forest development trails . 94, 038. 2 ; 5 14, 848, 037 


160, 606. 8 7, 442.8 45, 628.3 933, 576, 199 


TABLE 38.—Quantity and value of timber cut on the national forests, by States, 
fiscal year 19538 





Quantity of timber cut (thou- Dollar value of timber cut 
sand feet board measure) 


Land Total Sales Land 
exchanges 








8 
BoBEs.825.- 


30 
606 
597 
906 
432 
495 
044 
987 
551 
395 
842 
563 


aelat 
BaRzS 
aS5 


R235 
iSas88 


4 


1 In addition, forest products not convertible into board feet were cut, the value of which was $226,183 
in 1958 and $192,947 in 1952. 
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TABLE 4.—Forest tree planting and sowing on the national forests, by States, 
fiscal year 1958 


Acres planted and seeded ! 





Fiscal year| Previous Total to | Lostfrom | Net total 
1953 years date all causes to date 


a —-a 


Alabama. ------..--.- 1,872 40, 326 42,198 2, 997 39, 201 
ON «nn dis dining nich ah cian 290 1, 041 1, 331 311 
Arkansas __ 14, 530 14, 724 4, 900 
California... -_- Ss hae eee tina aki 4, 952 2 43, 755 48, 707 13, 375 
NC Al neal stim dietinenienice haa 335 3 67, 245 67, 580 28, 672 
1 ateatiiee aa 1, 930 9, 821 11, 751 777 
205 3, 496 3, 701 57 
1, 221 98, 319 99, 540 26, 792 
2, 572 30, 878 33, 450 2,179 
1, 902 10, 478 12, 380 724 
473 aa 
98, 570 
ii : 67 
Michigan __-- fal ics eee een 531, 144 
ES Se eee 126, 521 
Mississippi 132, 228 
Missouri as 57,177 
DE ksbnat de ic athehaoccodeesadbisesvel 4 34, 735 
Nebraska ._-. - - -- | ives eubies ; 29, 686 
Nevada... .- 75 
New Hampshire--_-- si ahele sik Atlee Fe 
New Mexico____- 
North Carolina__-__- ‘ sf 6, 482 
Ohio_--- a a Oe ks eed 7, 267 
Oklahoma a ae ; “a PS eel 
Oregon _. a Pik AM 2A Ae. 7 67, 390 
NED.§. 00.2 ~~... «kink pais wuaebniibente 993 4 ; 12, 381 
Puerto Rico es seseinieagiatee- Conic tcielaeae , 486 3, 742 
South Carolina _-- ; ; i 323 16, 597 
South Dakota. - nd 7 5, 23, 418 
Tennessee : eis sheet 5 bi 3 | 3, 637 
48, 766 , 897 2, 36, 668 
3, 992 ; 2, 368 1, 624 
1, 307 . 1, 320 
ae a 1, 807 423 2, 165 
, RB UE, ge A ey Bk 92, 812 11, 116 86, 279 
West Virginia __- es a 15, 470 762 14, 855 
Wrens ic cursieses oe shat ck St 219, 910 51, 854 169, 128 
Wyoming pad 6, 319 ; 3, 406 3, 293 


Total... .-.-- seep anaeden 52,887 | 1,880, 119 445, 452 1, 487, 554 

















1 Includes States where there was some direct seeding as follows: Acres seeded, 
State: fiscal year 1953 
DO oa sie cods bo gncnsahteene  aenah es nee See ee nianteotonnens ee a ed 7 
California ‘ : : we cotaaed 
WR P22. 650254505 sbabcads ton bbsecowtens a eek nr a ne eeiae senile 
nan ose diin bbs Hobbs ccc¥annat awhictccaN Gh aadee dash ac nese es se oaks cone tiioe aninaln 


Missouri_-. 
Oregon 
South Dakota----.....-..-. wren asad sta eg Ce ee So oemae 
TOs. « da idlteh~~.abepiiepocenenapact« se aag pee SRA SS Fone Peek ae ena ‘ 
Wyte n5es05s3-,-- 

2 Adjustment ft ioe acres previous years). 


% Adjustment (—105 acres previous years). 
4 Adjustment (—11 acres previous years). 
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TABLE 5.—Pay permits issued and numbers of livestock permitted to graze under 
pay permits on the national forests, by States, calendar year 1952 
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"8d kite Regie eee saga ee ian 
NN. oi. iui hatndadnge cance. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


ngton. 
West Virginia 








Cattle and horses 
Permits Number Permits 
issued allowed issued 
1 ee ete , 
830 135, 863 26 
199 SE Bictceeu , 
| 1, 214 103, 171 85 
1,816 150, 442 519 
25 Same (5.2..525 221. 
eri | + + ein takeoaan 
1, 954 108, 925 390 
40 eT tn bib ed es , 
98 eo seas 
466 BOOT LS. 404s -a0h 
1, 751 114, 019 172 | 
73 sr ccna doniokes 
276 55, 822 46 
1, 820 73, 371 166 
25 MT Reibais dicemiueraua 
4 Oi ea ell 
834 | 70, 473 105 
7 | RR a 
36 iets lismiensesntccnenti 
603 23, 003 20 
ll MD hdbsetcte couse 
83 1, 832 
3, 254 108, 052 
y 79 |- : 
18 180 
470 
79 
1, 029 


Sheep and goats 








Number 
allowed 


591, 805 


89, 554 
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Taste 8.—Fires controlled by national-forest fire organizations to protect the 
national-forest lands, calendar year 1952, and 5-year average, 1948-52 












































Number of fires Percentage of totals 
Item F 
1952 Average 1952 Average 
1948-52 1948-52 
Class of burns: 
RO CID oS oo niccchicivnds bhiamnainne nical 6, 202 5, 533 51. 84 52. 87 
00 20 RING ccrcccdingnninrceceninimindinnrdawndeta 4, 230 3, 580 35. 35 34. 21 
a eee 1, 533 1, 352 12. 81 12. 92 
tel 55. i Bek pabebebebieubath ccacbuboabingnit 11, 965 10, 465 100, 00 100. 00 
CR Es cb cathndcietsebeanccecgulitewknbaee 4,944 4, 661 41. 32. 44. 54 
Man-caused: =e 
IR, cin dis ttedcinensdehainting~ +6 enane <epincieiaaa 2, 391 1, 893 19. 98 18. 09 
I ie. oF ae ei paiondinendivmmandel 1, 580 1, 488 13. 21 14. 22 
NN, Ss. Rein mndcian Aeanuepacbaten 733 550 6.13 §. 25 
PIE, «: <cinceanseansnnddbutesdudadubadnheddadniey S44 630 7.05 6. 02 
NONE; = csc. scudupedagesdanehs ctagessgebsoere 245 258 2. 05 2.47 
NS EE SS EC eS ee 214 194 1.79 1. 85 
ee ES ES: Se ee om sbabasreiie | 1,014 791 8.47 7. 56 
Total, man-caused_........... BBB... Bool 7, 021 5, 804 58. 68 55. 46 
nati. Se eee) “11, 965 | 10, 465 | 100.00} 100.00 
Total area /Total da e 
Calendar year of national | of nationa 
forest land forest land 
burned over | burned over 
Acres Dollars 
IITs. -scandeasstrsictaidliaenstsdemsenthecsitataeighonsgestivath- icine abeahy-glip tikes alegilaasaadhcatei cece ataaaghiimen 138, 544 2, 245, 200 
Geer -averngny BOOB saciid isccccccccscctsascuctsbsacess csswasstescstees 261, 850 5, 023, 901 
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TABLE 9.—Net cash receipts from national forests, fiscal year 1958 


Net receipts from national forests : 
From timber * $69, 252, 123. 90 
From forage 4, 415, 862.17 
From special lands uses, water power etc 1, 064, 481. 48 


** 74, 732, 467. 55 


Distribution of above total : 

1. Payments to Arizona and New Mexico, account school 

lands administered by Forest Service under acts June 

20, 1910 (36 Stat. 562, 573) 
2. Payment to State of Minnesota representing *4 of 1 per- 

cent of appraised value of national forest land in Cook, 

Lake, and St. Louis Counties under act of June 22, 1948 

(62 Stat. 568) 45, 332. 20 
8. Payments to States in which national forests are located, 

under acts of May 23, 1908, and Mar. 1,1911, as 

amended (16 U. 8. C. 500) * 18, 649, 793. 93 
4. Amounts appropriated for expenditure by Forest Service 

for improvement of the range under sec. 12 of the 

act of Apr. 24, 1950 531, 000. 00 
5. Amount appropriated for expenditure by Forest Service 

for roads and trails, under act of Mar. 4, 1913 (16 

U. 8. C. 501) 7, 460, 971. 28 
6. Net amount to U. S. Treasury 47, 922, 615. 34 


74, 732, 467. 55 


1In addition to the cash receipts from timber, there should be eetens the value of timber 
cut under specific agreements for es land exchanges, $888,9 

* This total exceeds the receipts for the previous year by $5, D1, 269.96. Receipts from 
$30 033 Pa eaees $5,529,138.32 ; grazing decreased $606,792.11 ; and miscellaneous increased 

% Additional receipts, from the sale of timber, are being held in suspense pending determi- 
nation of the status of the lands from which such receipts were derived as follows: 


Oregon and California railroad grant lands $1, 524, 009.47 
Tongess National Forest, Alaska 207, 268. 91 


1, 731, 278. 38 


Computed on the basis of total receipts after deduction of (a) 1 above, and (b) $10,- 
537.03 collected in the counties of Cook, Lake, and St. Louis in the Superior National 
Forest, State of Minnesota, to which the act of May 23, 1908, does not apply. 
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TaBLeE 10.—Prevention and suppression expenditures for forest-fire control on 
State and private forest lands, by States, fiscal year 1953 


[Clarke-McNary law, act of June 7, 1924] 





Expenditures 


Federal State and Private 
participation county agencies 
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TaBLe 11.—Distribution of forest planting stock by cooperating States, fiscal 


year 1953 





[Clarke-McNary law, June 7, 1924, as amended] 
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Expenditures 


State appro- 
priated 
funds 





71, 570 | 
5, 872 | 


25, 702 
38, 339 


21, 146 | 
21, 249 | 


30, 009 
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Receipts 
from sale of 
stock used 
in program 


71, 359 
52, 347 

7, 651 
10, 750 
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TABLE 12,—Cooperative forest management accomplishments and expenditures, 
fiscal. year 1953 * 


Accomplishments Expenditures 


Woodland | Products| Gross sale State Total 
harvested 
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TaBLE 13.—Forest fires on protected State and private lands—Number by size, 
area protected, and area burned over, calendar year 1952 


Number of fires 


Area pro- Area 
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TABLE 14.—Statement of expenditures from appropriations and allocations to the 
Forest Service, fiscal year 1953 
[Classified by primary purpose of appropriation] 


National forests: 
Operation and protection : 


National forest protection and management________.______ 29, 237, 467 
Pigmting Sores: meen seu. 2 at ce 5, 634, 609 
Blistee.tesb. cone. ccc -<<.- <=... SS SS: 1, 724, 029 
TOI TO I i he ee db seen iid icin eo wedge 2, 024, 727 
Cooperative range improvements____________ bat Sap ea. 682, 164 
Rae Jue CO keels oot cb otek eae eS 582, 8838 
Total, operation and protection._.._____..______________ 39, 885, 879 
Forest roads and trails: 
Forest development, roads and trails_._._...._......______ 13, 763, 439 
Pe TORS Tame TOF Weiss ne oo a so gob di ko hi 10, 769, O77 
Zotal, forest roads and trafis._...it2-.......-<_.... 24, 532, 516 
Aimisitied of latins. < lo Sui i re el 121, 969 
etal, MREaS Dene ea as rect bitin elds ne, dodo _. 64, 540, 364 
Research : 
OPO PROTO Lea i isi cee Sin isla Beniclen ha il 5, 385, 990 
Research and: Marveting Act... Ski 29, 918 
NS | II vac Sisidk nena idl silks cmeenaiinan gelipiadiads <i haadiaahitenleiil 5, 415, 908 
State and private forest land items: State and private forestry co- 
ST NN enn hacen asin sigh inh nero ellie tale in ctr lpia on SANE lnc linen vt 10, 667, 198 
Flood control : 
Preliminary examinations and surveys___..-..-.--------.---- 312, 308 
Worles 01 TR ROTeIneNt. wn. 8 i i hn se ce ec 995, 259 
DOGS, Food: GHAR sa cent nica -B 48d A-B6G Rie titi estates emit 1, 307, 562 


Services performed for and financed by other Federal agencies and 
departments : 


Production and Marketing Administration (Agriculture). ._~- 131, 660 
DenarGwent of the Interter..... 22 J. ,.--- 4-5 173, 673 
Depnrument Of Tae. NOVY — is 6c tte obit en e ee 240, 366 
Depuctinent of the AsMF..cuiewss vesscsspaessase spoke. ee 1, 365, 508 
Be Te. 5 To ih Sih eh ter +e enees+begeers— ae 354, 154 
Departasent of Commer. oui ssctiwiine eases 5552. ce 176, 458 
Minceiinmeocts... 52s oo Se Sh se J oS 91, 320 
Total, services for and financed by other Federal agencies eects 
and departmeRttiss < -6nnia ite on dh citi medina s waite 2, 533, 134 


Cooperative work financed by States, counties, organizations, and in- 
dividuals. Includes fire control on intermingled private land, con- 
struction and maintenance of improvements, investigative work, 
slash disposal, ete. : 


Cooperation work fund_..................---~-----—----~-- 6, 662, 332 
Hixpenses, brush disposal__....-----------------------------.---- 1, 932, 615 
I i si calles satel ieaninhcepdaancnig li asap ncaa htantareaaigslataanaaiiias 8, 594, 947 


Total, met expenGitures,....a.. <2 ccna noc ceeowwe-eene 93, 059, 113 
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TABLE 14.—Statement of expenditures from appropriations and allocations to the 
Forest Service, fiscal year 1953—Continued 


Additional expenditures for which the appropriations were reim- 
bursed : 


Forest Service units and other Government agencies________ $5, 746, 547 
DEGE ER UNION iii iiss Siro tntripbteeniin esas acne, he 771, 442 


Total, appropriation reimbursements_____._____________»___ 6, 517, 989 


SO Gia seshss cancasacs ate cetn Soet ince geen tages cnn eos se 99, 577, 102 


FLORIDA NATIONAL FORESTS, 1955 ANNUAL REPORT, SOUTHERN 
REGION 


Proeress Report ror FLoripA NATIONAL Forests ror 1955 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., January 9, 1956. 

Dear FrienpD: The year 1955 has been one of the driest on record and has re- 
sulted in some of the worst fires we have had since 1941. Rainfall deficiency 
which has been cumulative for the past 3 years has resulted in lowering of 
the water table and the ponds and swamps, which normally are fire free, have 
gone dry and now present a definite fire hazard. 

During the year 229 fires burned 21,407 acres of national forest land; 118 of 
the fires were man-caused. 

Fifty-two million feet of timber were harvested this year which is about one 
million more than 1954. Pulpwood amounted to 36% million of the 54 million 
feet harvested. Timber stand improvement work was accomplished on 9,880 
acres and 1,930 acres were planted to slash pine. 

Sportsmen spent 300,000 man-days on the national forests to bag 995 deer, 7 
bear, and several hundred squirrels, quail, and turkey. 

Recreation areas on the forest provided entertainment for 660,000 visitors seek- 
ing entertainment at the 20 improved recreation areas and the many unimproved 
areas. 

During the year 2,648 livestock were grazed on the forest under permit. A 
forage inventory shows that over 60 acres of forest land are required to sustain 
one animal for 12 months. 

The counties within the national forests received a substantial income as their 
25 percent share of the sale of forest products, for use in developing schools 
and roads. The nine counties in the national forests received over $124,000. 

We hope you will review our accomplishments shown by the attached tabu- 
lation. 

We wish to express our appreciation to you for having made these accom- 
plishments possible and extend to you and your neighbors an invitation to visit 
us on the forest and see firsthand what is going on and to enjoy the recreational 
pleasures to be found in your national forests. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. 8S. Newcomps, Forest Supervisor. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL FORESTS 


Apalachicola, May 13, 1936. Proclamation signed by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Osceola, June 10, 1931. Proclamation signed by Herbert Hoover. 
Ocala, November 28, 1908. Proclamation signed by Theodore Roosevelt. 














Area 
Forest and ranger district Net area | Gross area 
“Hirt SO ai ee Pee ae Jn ewtnarsa creeater wrarknaten pen oF ete Te 
Apalachicola: | Acres | Acres 
TD inn Sesecetilistn Haida sinha nmecidiiadeuchedauagieennncccs 287, 584 | 307, 949 
AR stare ey i onan 3 Ryan nee deciliter 125, 364 | 148, 163 
WRUOM i SE eA eet Pe Ak 144, 879 | 183, 624 
OR ciithciicsintin-saciok-n.occeaniiednedctipt es eee 557, 827 | 639, 7: 
Ocala: Lavon ss 
Sake Gett@iicsn. -- ccc caaccais oe coms! tie tl ee 190, 332 | 232, 687 
IRON ci ncernereyid- nat d- dane edbiliy ds ~-+-0- nnonaresncovercoss: 169, 051 | 200, 238 
Me inie Erste s de d23iewi Us oto. 600d wo CANS Ls 359, 383 | 441, 925 
OSBORN: RRRO 6b 5 bhi cb ndinetinccpttbdid handle teicdbélcadindiindba diieite 157, 231 | 161, 814 
—SssSsSs SS 
Total, Florida national forests......................--.---.------------ 1, 074, 441 | 1, 243, 475 








ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 


Apalachicola National Forest : 
Apalachicola ranger district, William H. Arlen, Wilma. 
Leon ranger district, Fred S. Harris, Helen. 
Wakulla ranger district, Lewis J. Smith, Courthouse, Crawfordville. 
Osceola National Forest (also ranger district): George K. Schaeffer, Post 
Office Building, Lake City. 
Ocala National Forest : 
Lake George ranger district, John J. Olson, Post Office Building, Ocala. 
Seminole ranger district, W. H. Croke, 28 Magnolia Avenue, Eustis. 
Information about the national forests may be obtained from the above rangers 
or the supervisor’s office in Tallahassee. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT 


Management of the timber by sound silvicultural practices is a primary respon- 
sibility of the Forest Service. Timber is harvested by removing thinnings from 
young stands and as the trees become mature. Pulpwood accounted for 36,464,000 
board feet out of the total cut this year of 52,162,000. 

Undesirable and weed species of trees are girdled and chemically treated to 
make room for more desirable species. Because of the value that many undesir- 
able trees have for game food full consideration is given to leaving a few of such 
trees on each area treated. 

One thousand nine hundred and thirty acres were planted to pine to bring the 
forest total to 13,366 acres. ‘Phe following table gives timber management ac- 
complishments : : 


Timber 





stand im- Planted 
Forest and district provement acres 
Volume Value acres 
(board-feet) 
Apalachicola: 
IN sid psictinilsetntldainiiegiangireesiiskipeiinmionenseieh 6, 727, 000 $59, 688 1, 565 141 
al ila aie Ete cai ae 2, 015, 000 20, 563 3, 186 221 
Rota gitccncnacicidiiindtip ton tidinerensebseaeapencsind 4, 742, 000 43, 634 140 157 
Ocala: 
Ratcs Gene. 2166-5. bk Gener 9, 368, 000 65, 212 2, 273 219 
TI x. csicisnsceridhastitepresananengeiiininesscdomeninaliniird 8, 643, 000 70, 634 1, 210 640 
SOROS UNTIL. ccnvinnccincscdlanseneesatdadanas 20, 667, 000 236, 716 1, 506 552 


Total, Florida national forests_........... 52, 162, 000 496, 447 9, 880 1, 930 
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WILDLIFE 


The. United States: Forest Service has entered into a cooperative agreement 
with the State game‘and fresh water fish commission in which the Forest Service 
is responsible for the game habitat and the commission is responsible for game 
protection and law enforcement. Game management areas make up 325,796 
acres. Public hunting area permits are required to hunt upon them. Hunting is 
open to anyone with a State license on 470,577 acres. 








Game Kill 








Area Area manage- 
Forest and district open to | closed to| ment 
hunting | hunting area 
(permit 
required) 
Apalachicola: 
I hn Biehl esi 92,594 | 101,714 93, 276 
En ln ee eno wonce 92, 030 33, 620 0 
Wakulla____.._.- a Ninian ceeeciiaetieetitones oie 134, 090 10, 500 0 
Ocala: | 
NN his iain isla claire we coecall | 46, 087 39,395 | 104,570 
SIG, Bn canincniiinebtine tina baccsme | 656,125 59, 980 62, 000 
Osceola: Osceola................- inehcihiasinanel 49, 651 41, 630 65, 950 
Total, Florida national forests__-. - -- 470, 577 | 286,839 | 325,796 

















GRAZING 


The density of the forest stands permits only limited production of grass. 
Fair range is available for about 5 months during the spring and early summer. 
During the balance of the year cattle should have supplemental food or be 
moved to improved pastures. A forage inventory shows that over 60 acres of 
average forest land are required to sustain 1 cow for 12 months. 


Number of Animal 





Forest and district livestock months of 
use 
Apalachicola: | 
a i a Bi ies ns ke wut lh ners iniginn agente aati’ 408 | 4, 896 
Penn tLe Sideas op esbn choc oen ee aaa 25 300 
Peas Came eeers. .. soalt Leto. luwdierleld... Bebidas] 300 | 2, 800 
Ocala: 
i acctilckn aia pero eiaieilate mailman am 395 | 4, 730 
_si“(s”sC SCENE sali Se so canto ienik sine iebaioe! 385 | 4, 277 
CUP s hada Lb etek 4 Ato eteb a cten os wtb asuidtedvast st 1, 130 | 13, 560 


Total, Florida national forests... _....._.. Sion soe Pi idl 2, 643 | 30, 563 











RECREATION 


The demand on recreational facilities is gradually increasing as more people 
are finding time to spend a few hours or a few days enjoying the pleasures of 
swimming, boating, fishing, hiking, picnicking, or hunting on the national forests. 
Facilities will be improved and increased as funds become available. 

The following table gives the present recreational facilities : 





Improved Organiza- Summer Number of 











Forest and district recreation tion camp- home recreation 
areas sites areas visitors 
Apalachicola: 
Retin nied shiadetid th wd nr ccoroena stats wihintnocemui iicaleeinscegnin 1 14, 000 
i a Ea enna hia ils inthe 2 4 1 48, 600 
We iL MULES ode pndiosdubivakbibse 0 0 0 9, 160 
Ocala: 
GRR nn lp genta ha s 3 2 333, 270 
Ain actin nbhdinsccdsbencinsan ssa 5 4 9 172, 700 
Cnsneie GURRGINE Si. Si iiphitn < essen. 5 ddim ns 3 0 2 82, 280 
Total, Florida national forests. _______...- 20 ll 15 660, 010 
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MISCELLANEOUS USES 


The Forest Service cooperates with public utilities, business establishments, 
local residents and State and county commissioners by issuing special-use permits 
to operate power and telephone lines, radio stations, oil, gas and mineral leases, 
apiaries, road right-of-way, and other essential uses. A-total of 326 permits were 
in force during the year on national forests and 38 on land-use project. 


ROADS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Roads are essential in the administration of the national forests, not only 
for transporting forest products to market but also for fire protection, recreation 
use, and by local residents. 


Miles of road 





Miles of road|Miles of tele-| Radio sets | Administra- 

















Forest and district maintained | construction,| phone line maintained {tion buildings 
Ifise: al year 1955| maintained maintained 
Apalachicola: 
Apalachicola : 400 | 3.3 | 10.5 12 9 
Leon -- han 9 | 9 
Wakulla j 490 | 7.2 | 15 12 19 
Ocala: | 
Lake George ; i} i 4.0 i} i 15 10 
Seminole ca | 490 9.6 | 6 | 10 16 
Osceola: Osceola. a oh 312 | 13.7 | 5 | 16 14 
Total, Florida national | 
65 | 68 
| | 


tical | 1, 692 | 37.8 | 32 





Note.—In addition to above 10.5 miles of road were reinforced with black top on the Lake wi and a 
120-foot bridge built on the Apalachicola. 


FIRE 


Calendar year 1955 was the most serious fire season we have expe- 
rienced in 12 years. The rainfall deficiency which has been accum- 
ulative for the past 3 years has resulted in lowering of the water 
table, which caused most of the “ponds and sw amps te to > go dry. 








National Law-enforce- 
forest area ment cases 


Forest and district Lightning Man-caused | Total fires 














se burned initiated 
| 
Apalachicola: 
Apalachicola - - 20 15 35 1, 502 6 
eee re es 16 22 38 4, 841 1 
Wakulla_..___.. 14 | 18 32 11, 774 5 
Ocala: | 
I i fas satin hi li | 16 27 3 
Seminole -___-_-- sé ie ibaes 15 21 36 8 
Osceola: Osceola 35 26 61 2, rT 9 
Total, Florida national 
gee RPC RAE RE ill 118 229 21, 407 32 





PRESCRIBED BURNING 


Sixty-eight thousand four hundred and four acres were prescribed burned for 
hazard reduction, brownspot control, grazing, and for wildlife. 
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NATIONAL-FOREST RETURN TO COUNTIES 


Twenty-five percent of all receipts taken in on the National Forests is returned 
to the counties for allocation to county schools and roads. Each county shares 
in the receipts in proportion to the acreage of the county within the national 
forest. 


Allocation to 
county on 
Forest and county Net forest basis of 
‘ea (acres) national- 
forest land, 
1955 


ee, SHOR ON Io OG okt | as 5 aeagkiid 
Columbia 


157, 231 | 


Total, Florida national forests. .-..............--....-. SROs. é | 1,072, 922 | 


124, 021. 08 





In addition to the 25 percent of the receipts an additional 1 percent is returned 
to the forest for construction and maintenance of the road system within the 
forest. 


STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


The State forest service received $547,234 in Federal aid toward: (@) Fire 
protection, (0) seedling production, and (c) timber management assistance to 
private land owners. 


TEXAS NATIONAL FORESTS, 1955 ANNUAL REPORT, SOUTHERN 
REGION 


Report TO STOCKHOLDERS, 1955 


In common with many other things, the Texas national forests have a past, a 
present, and a future. A discussion of each would seem to be in order. 

In common with those of most of the United States, Texas people were not 
particularly conservation minded in earlier days. Little attention was paid to 
the forest resource as it was thought to be inexhaustible and in some areas even 
undesirable. Gradually thinking, particularly on the part of a few farseeing 
and informed men, began to change. The few pioneers in this thinking were 
the nucleus of a change for the better. 

In 1915 the State of Texas had begun to recognize its responsibility for the 
conservation of these resources. It was in that year that the State department 
of forestry was created. This organization is now known as the Texas Forest 
Service, and it is a capable one. 

In 1934 the Texas Legislature authorized the establishment of national forests 
in Texas. 

In 1936, October 15, President Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed the estab- 
lishment of the four national forest in Texas. The Angelina, the Davy Crockett, 
the Sabine, and the Sam Houston. In the meantime a survey and purchase 
program had been begun. The gross area within the forest boundaries was 
1,714,000 acres. Of this amount the Government had purchased about 658,000 
acres by 1940. There has been little change since that time. 
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With the birth of the Texas Forest Service and later the Texas national forests 
the first organized programs for the conservation of the forest resources’ began 
in Texas. Since then much has been accomplished but much still remains to be 
done. 

The small nucleus of governmental foresters‘has grown but so too have the 
conservation efforts of the many more foresters in private employement, private 
citizens, and organizations as well. 

The conservation minded group has grown from the small beginning in 1915 
to in impressively larger one today. The Forest Service is happy that this has 
come about. We look forward to the day when all Texans will take a personal 
part in the movement. We believe, as always, that the stakes are high and the 
attainment of proper conservation measures is the responsibility of all of us 
and a cooperative venture with which we are all concerned. ‘The Forest Service 
has long recognized these principles but it actually has a three-sided job, the 
administration of the national forests, cooperative State and private forestry 
work, and research. 

In the first we have been governed by a charter given the Forest Service by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson in 1905. It runs as follows: 

“In the administration of the forest reserves, it must be clearly borne in mind 
that all land is to be devoted to its most productive use for the permanent good 
of the whole people and not for the temporary benefit of individuals or com- 
panies. All resources of forest reserves are for use and this use must be brought 
about in a thoroughly prompt and businesslike manner under such restrictions 
only as will insure the permanence of these resources. You will see to it that the 
water, wood, and forage of the reserves are conserved and wisely used for the 
benefit of the homebuilder first of all, upon whom depends the best permanent 
use of the land and resources alike. The continued prosperity of the agricultural, 
lumbering, mining, and livestock interests is directly dependent upon a perma- 
nent and accessible supply of water, wood, and forage, as well as upon the present 
and future use of these resources under businesslike regulations enforced with 
promptness, effectiveness, and commonsense. In the management of each re- 
serve, local questions will be decided upon local grounds. The dominant industry 
will be considered first but with as little restriction of minor industries as may 
be possible. Sudden changes in industrial conditions will be avoided by gradual 
adjustment after due notice and where conflicting interests must be reconciled 
the question will always be decided from the standpoint of the greatests good of 
the greatest number in the long run.” 

In the past we have tried to live up to this; we are trying to do so now and 
expect to do so in the future. 

he field of State and private forestry had its beginning with the passage 
of the Clarke-McNary Act of June7, 1924. This authorized us to cooperate with 
the States in the fields of forest fire prevention and suppression, the distribution 
of forest planting stock, and farm forest extension activities. 

Since this was in effect at the time of our establishment in Texas we have 
taken continuous advantage of it. Under this act the Federal Government now 
provides the Texas Forest Service*with some $200,000 per year for fire protec- 
tion, nursery, and farm forestry work. Farm forestry work has been greatly 
expanded under the Cooperative Forest Management Act of August 25, 1950. 
This act authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the States 
to enable them to provide technical seryices to private forest landowners and 
for other purposes. By working together with the State, landowners and others 
in these fields, we feel that much has been accomplished. Certainly forestry 
and conservation are not the unknowns that they were a short 40 or even 20 years 
ago. 

Research in forestry got a big boost with the passage of the McSweeney-McNary 
Act of 1928. This set up a program of field research units including the Forest 
Products Laboratory of Madison, Wis., and forest experiment stations in widely 
scattered sections of the country. Our own research center at the Stephen F. 
Austin Experimental Forest at Nacogdoches is an outgrowth of this. 

In addition to the forest research practiced under the McSweeney-McNary 
Act the Texas Forest Service and private industry are also active in the field. 
There is a continual search for additional knowledge of our resources and 
better means of utilizing them. 

Cooperation too is a most important part of our activity. We well know that 
we can accomplish much more with the assistance and know-how of many, many 
others than we can with our own limited resources. Through this cooperation 
we also learn more about the problems of others and better mutual understanding 
inevitably results from each cooperative effort. 
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We work very closely with the Texas Game and Fish Commission. At present 
we have five cooperatively handled’ game management areas on national forest 
lands in Texas. These have yielded good results and we have even greater 
expectations for the future. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine help us with our insect and 
disease problems. The Soil Conservation Service on water problems and so on 
down the line. We hope that this cooperation will not be too one-sided and we 
are anxious to do our part in helping others with the solution to their problems 
as well. Through the cooperative approach we feel that much has been accom- 
plished in each of our three fields. 

From the small beginning in 1936 the national forests have grown to be of 
considerable economic importance in east Texas. While figures do not tell the 
entire story, they are indicative. The attached financial sheet gives some idea 
of the annual timber and other paid activities on the forest. Since 1936 our 
total operating expenditures have been about $5,250,000. Through the same 
period ending June 30, 1955, our receipts were about $14,700,000. 

Our estimated annual growth of timber has now increased to about 300 million 
feet per year, roughly valued at $6 million. Of this amount we are cutting about 
one-third. The remaining two-thirds is in good growing stock and a capital asset. 

It is estimated that 250,000 people are using the forests for recreation, and 
60,000 for hunting and fishing. Over 15,000 cattle are now grazing on these same 
national forest lands. Watershed values too are increasing and all our actions 
take this vital resource into consideration. 

There are 325 other assorted uses active on the forests. These are made up of 
rights-of-way for power, gas and oil lines, oil wells, farm permits, pastures, 
schools, churches, and many other types of permitted uses. 

The Forest Service is not a public road-building agency but does maintain a 
system of access roads to the timbered areas. We are at present maintaining 
about 750 miles of road but some of this mileage is largely used for general public 
purposes and not rightfully, as public roads, a part of our system. 

Thus, in keeping with our American way of life, the past recognition of, the 
present improvement of, and the future development of, our forest resources 
are contingent upon the cooperative efforts of the private, State, and Federal 
groups in providing the highest use of these resources in perpetuity for the benefit 
of this Nation. Some of the problems that are offering an immediate challenge 
to public and private foresters in Texas are: 

1. How to reduce man-caused fires and the attendant loss or waste of timber, 
as well as time and money in controlling these fires. 

2. How to arouse public sentiment to recognize and practice good sportsman- 
ship and the value of good game management in providing adequate game to meet 
the demand. 

8. How best to integrate range and wildlife use with timber production. 

4. How to control Ips and other forest insects so as to hold such losses to a 
minimum. 

5. How to make the forests produce a better and more dependable supply of 
water. 

6. How to best manage these forest resources so as to meet the immediate and 
future needs of the people. This involves industrial utilization problems as well 
as forest management. 

FRANK W. RaAsov. 
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National-forest areas by counties (net or actual national-forest lands), 
June 30, 1955 





County allo- 
Amount paid| cation on 


Forest and county Net forest to State, basis of 
area (acres) 25 percent national- 
of receipts forest land 

in county 









































Oe Gee te25, 62255 $43, 840. 53 
PROD 0a isi 8. 15, 564. 92 
CN ee ee 1, 764. 34 
65, 602 |. ae 45, 194. 95 
wield ————$—_ 
154, 392 | $106, 364. 74 106, 364. 74 

Davy Crockett: ¥ 
Houston. -. OE Bee toss sks 167, 577. 31 
Trinity __- 67,999 |_- | 121, 789. 25 
289, 366. 56 
J et E. 48. 00 
Sabine... __-- 84, 005. 00 
San Augustine 3, 236. 53 
EIT xr incax exp ytteine nadia de chineietsiilln’guiedich. cep cheered Saad) 3: Fa Delian LAREE ste 50, 620. 37 
DONE, ccd in cdibakeeclthithn ddincsbeldaediieds 137, 909. 90 
= SSS 

Sam Houston: 
NN oii te EN eh ey Se ee 46,151 |_- 29, 677. 61 
NON le ed ede a se . bi c 37, 678. 50 
Pei wicker cord nabhh ps ccieasi. «uk as aghen $épaabiala te MO GRE ins'dc sce cetiin 34, 378. 34 
Bt i. nsiaS caisdiths= ebbicd ~ J cvesbtendoes Saldaksneo” 158, 205 101, 734. 45 | 101, 734. 45 
——ooo see 
FPR BOE IIE aan inno = data thinaecsaies inland = dpettentlae ail 658, 024 635, 375. 65 635, 375. 65 
Total amount of allocation for counties with acreages in more than 1 cownty 

CEE sath stniitd Aides Alb abphiddia ide 4kb ina bida adh decd dhs chi ba-0h><dbid ste o- adh ddesd $15, 612. 92 
San Augustine.._...... waqectowbe a duniate clad au Gabidihis lustig we Seedaiiailile: dbepetedt wet midi 48, 431. 48 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Eugene, Oreg., January 10, 1956. 

Dear StockHoitpeR: The attached report highlights our 1955 accomplish- 
ments. 

These accomplishments would not have been possible without the fine co- 
operation you and other forest users accorded us. An outstanding example 
was the fine help we received on the 51 lightning fires set in 1 dry storm on 
September 4. 

We want you to know that all of us are appreciative of this cooperation and 
interest. It makes the job worthwhile. 

As we eye 1956, we are encouraged by the interest of Congress in our problems, 
and we are hopeful that there will be a better recognition of our needs so 
that we can do a better job of managing this valuable and important forest for 
you and your community. 

From all of us on the Willamette Forest, our very best wishes for a happy 
and prosperous 1956. 

Sincerely, 
Bosert AUFDERHEIDE, 
Forest Supervisor. 
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ANNUAL Report, 1955, WILLAMETTE NATIONAL FOREST 


The Willamette National Forest was established, as were all the national 
forests, to serve the people of the community and the Nation. Resources are 
varied and valuable, and it is the job of us who manage it to make these re- 
sources serve the public good to the maximum. Because its resources are im- 
portant to local economies, its management should have the support and coop- 
eration of the public who is served by it. Because its resources are varied, its 
management is complicated and can sometimes lead to conflicts between differ- 
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ent interests. The forest provides the logs to build homes and a multitude of 
useful products. It provides lakes and streams and beautiful mountain scenery 
for people to enjoy. It provides eamping and picnicking places in’ which 
people can relax. It provides food and shelter for wildlife. It provides the 
water and power throughout the year that several hundred thousand people 
use daily. It provides all these essentials at one and the same time, and it is 
going to have to produce these in ever increasing amounts as our population 
increases. That is what we of the Forest Service call multiple use. 


Now let’s look at some of these individual resources and the activities carried 
on during 1955. 


TIMBER PRODUCTION 


This year, again, the forest has maintained the allowable cut permitted under 
present inventories. The pressing problem here is to secure the financing and 
manpower necessary for marketing and harvesting the allowable annual cut, 
for completion of up-to-date inventories of the forest resource, for more inten- 
sive forestry in young stands to produce greater yields per acre, and for access 
roads to tap the more remote areas and salvage dead trees before they rot. 

One interesting development during this year that reflects the great demand 
for more wood from our forests is the vastly increased use of material formerly 
considered unmerchantable because of rot and other defects. This year, the 
operators harvested 47 million board-feet of cull logs (those less than one-third 
sound). Here is the year’s timber business in brief: 


TheBAG - heh caine pce etme he pnchtincidetigiiiadaiitinnenaipaiseln 403, 666, 000 
TE, FO uci cece etic itncies ce tlkincentndicadiieecipeanin 393, 114, 000 
Te ae ee nr ra tisciciniciinie neem $6, 934, 936 
Average price per thousand (includes culls) ~..-..--.---.--.------ $17.18 
Compares with $13.92 for 1954. 
Acres “Pemvetrind......li Gn eligi kh ci nein 180, 000 
Acres seeded with Douglas-fir seed_.........--...-.-----------. 195 
Acres planted with 2-year seedlings.._............--_--_.--------- 2, 375 
Acres: DEUntM.....dnbhinn cen nen ABET Tame atts 50 
Miles of road built by timber purchasers__.._....--._---_------~~ 80 
Miles of road built by Forest Service____._......-.---------------- 10 
Miles of existing roads maintaimed_____.._-__.__-----_----_----~< 1, 025 
Se I ei icies cacated ccectinnencinenstsinitanteninenesemainatapiccing cialmenmatdiiiinaseinisigl nciiiasiiviodie 16 
Value of roads and bridges built to develop timber resource__._- $2, 443, 000 


Acres of slash burned under controlled conditions to reduced future 
hazard and provide better conditions for regeneration of a new 
GE asics ec lecrne elapse bie eae kta atiabislabhphebebciie 3, 570 


RECREATION AND WILDLIFE 


The Willamette National Forest offers— 
Miles of stretite Gained Der GRRE x...nctecipncenschncccensermenconees 500 
I is aa i arte tek peekintrhhieliantentderemnctronadess i. 
Mountain peaks over 7,500 feet in elevation.__.._._.____--__-_--__-__-__ 
Acres reserved from cutting (out of a total area of 1,668,353 acres)... 450, 000 
Worest Chimps and plemle Gil... cation ehwmmecinieescecnnss 87 


DSVOLSES WEeee BS ae Geir tien Sdifinddaacuccaceseceeoudaces 2 
OE SR Ck a ree eee crensn ssi is cassis intr tipenentinaians agi 2, 370 
et ns i ELS cba hadith skate ntnahonengtngnninisaeniabalinaronnanindnatessiap 10, 500 
cid Leki Nance oie ee gtenl atin Petia tine hd sn ouliipsiain clio eta pleer nee ilar sncacniians egies 1, 200 
a kes elles Sandan oben chinpes Naar ices coated aioe eeatsetbemlagmsceearen satin 870 


These facilities in 1955 were used by 90,000 campers, 94,000 fishermen, 5,400 
hunters, and 25,000 skiers. 

Every year the forest is used by more recreationists. Increased facilities are 
badly needed, but appropriations are still inadequate even for maintenance of 
existing campgrounds. 


WATERSHED MANAGEMENT 


Timber harvesting and road construction are regulated to minimize siltation 
of streams, and to maintain maximum flows during the summer. In western 
Oregon, with abundant rainfall and in the past a limited population, the value 
of the water resources hasn’t been recognized as it has been in the drier areas 
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with heavy populations. But population is increasing and the day is not far 
off when every drop of. water in our streams will be needed in the dry season. 
Winter floods and rapid runoff must be controlled to prevent damage to down- 
stream improvements. The Corps of Army Engineers is in the process of build- 
ing additional flood control dams in the Willamette River Basin. These dams 
would have little control and short lives if the watersheds upstream were denuded. 
A forest cover which catches and holds back rain for slow release later must 
be maintainéd.” Under our timber harvesting program, less than 1 percent of 
the area is disturbed annually. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


The Willamette was authorized to begin an expanded fire protection program 
on an experimental basis to determine if quicker detection and initial attack can 
reduce fire losses sufficiently to justify the additional expenditure. 

The fire season went along quite nicely until the first week of September; 
then came record high temperatures and low humidities followed by a dry light- 
ning storm that really put the Willamette Forest to work. Nearly all the fires 
were kept to small size, but-we wound up with a fire record for the year that 
looked like this : 


TR Geer i ee ee i inn sean ree 44 
PN, Nn i in ie imdideduaw itis USE pe Ey 51 
ROU NINE i iittndtidvnnneteehielieabe le mailutiost. sis bosdes seme 274 
Seent Gee Gre tenting... ......... nese woulessy boobies Lee ie KY $89,000 


This record is better than average for acres burned, but not as good as in 1953 
and 1954. 


ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


In addition to the engineering and supervision of roads to be constructed 
by timber purchasers, the Government constructed during the year: 


Bee De weed threneh eontract.an4 ic nese cosas ce Jol 10 
ici cichinicelieitiiianinchlnctehietnisicheentirenenarentrenan nanan hd sists RIE MER Ss is 16 
TONG no rece wwe ibtatennoncauscasss Uo IIUS 9 
a stalin 2 
ne OS BICONE oun. ns cic Ee $850,000 
In addition the forest maintains: 
Miles of road (operators maintain remainder) ......-..-....---.-.----- 390 
TROD abides ods.o: Jcdedinte hh a le ee 48 
eee eee een e cee k:eocmchatnar> mintunsanantieenqebdednenstneanl 2, 370 
I I Oa rncenced Sirncerery- cop Fen —oetetvintaale <ksenik es didlics Nth denen 680 
Seen Gao 1s Leceauetaue ol) oe ak ial La ie 125 
SAFETY 


Disabling accidents are not only painful to the man but they are costly to 
the Government and therefore we emphasize to all our people the necessity for 
doing our work safely. Even so, during the year we had the following: 23 minor 
accidents, 2 lost-time accidents. Search-and-rescue operations for forest users 
took 50 man-days of time. 

A LOOK AHEAD AT 1956 


The Eugene Water and Electric Board was issued a permit by the Federal 
Power Commission to construct a power development on the upper McKenzie 
River. Clearing for the transmission lines will get underway next year. We 
will be working with this agency in providing for a minimum amount of damage 
to the recreational features along the scenic McKenzie. 

The Corps of Army Engineers also has the go-ahead for construction of flood- 
control dams on the South Fork of the McKenzie at Cougar Creek, and on the 
Middle Fork of the Williamette at Hills Creek. Clearing for these projects will 
require on our part the harvest of the timber and the safe disposal of the slash. 

A start has been made on construction of the all-weather Clear Lake Forest 
Highway. At least one more contract for additional construction will be let in 
1956. This work is done under the supervision of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Other work ahead in 1956, if expected funds are forthcoming, is an examina- 
tion and adjustment of all unpatented mining claims on the forest, and an accel- 
erated program of forest inventory and access road construction. 
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Financial statement, July 1, 1954, to June 80, 1955 


[Figures approximate and rounded off] 


INCOME 
I a eee ee $5, 509, 554 
a rn cra cnet ogee as 6, 408 
Co-op planting and timber stand improvement__-____-_-__________ 96, 016 
wragn Geese! Gn Uxire peeuereet eo mencdreiemennans 188, 160 
Road maintenance deposits from cooperators.__..._._...-..----.---_- 116, 433 
Other miscellaneous co-op work collections._........-.----.----.-- 24, 283 
Se ee ceuieieeinaninaienaenas 5, 940, 849 
————— 

EXPENSES 
CO TI al ee 147, 078 
Ce nn. cei etiintaichanhiiis mapa iecngcaetghhtaan teed 57, 387 
EE OC, REE NO nr citations eeemenepterdimrabbcorinn 101, 460 
Ne © Te an cise iagh cdl Ral cstn ba ahan ig pint anc Aiceen te paids sncksae ocapiasit cheating 93, 407 
Tels “a ik tiie eb ab nnekeeka wtp’ ke 40, 299 
Gther improvement: maintenance... p..dcusscdrcsssnsicsseccc lil. 89, 759 
Government equipment operation._..................-..--...----- 41, 835 
Fire hazard reduction, including slash disposal_.............. -- 111, 071 
Other work performed with cooperators’ funds_..............____- 19, 696 
lle testa ti RE Sf ME LIE LO EL IEG 651, 992 

INVESTMENTS * 

a 514, 824 
ee Be arcs cannes oenanantseterniaancin tence mencinkin 228, 317 
Other improvement construction..._......... saa seul 82, 227 
Tree planting and stand improvement_______._.______-___________ 80, 211 
ty RRR a ele claire ileal dations aarti ‘Steal baoes 9, 927 
TOCRE THIVONCIIOIIIS no aa trial «a 865, 506 
Receipts less expenses and investments__....--.._______ _.. 4, 433, 351 


1 Receipts as reported here are fiseal year collections and therefore vary from value of 
timber reported cut: 25 percent of these collections is distributed to the counties on basis 
of national forest acreage in county; 25 ro for schools; and 75 percent for roads. 
Approximately $625,000 of this total is held in suspense for later distribution on the 
O. and C. formula (controverted lands). The counties receive 75 percent of gross receipts 
under the O. and C. formula. For fiscal year 1955, Lane County received $1,073,278 from 
national forest receipts. Linn County received $352,061; Marion County, $152,615; and 
Douglas County, $682,356. Most of these counties have acreages in other national forests, 
and these figures include income from such forests. 


? These investments do not include the value of operator-constructed roads and bridges 
built as a requirement of timber sale contract. The estimated value of 1955 operator-built 
roads and bridges is an additional $1,670,000, 


FREMONT NATIONAL FOREST 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Lakeview, Oreg., December 15, 1955. 

Dear StocKHOLDER: Another year is nearly gone. The snow has slowed down 
our activities out in the Fremont National Forest, so we pause now to look back 
on the past year. At this time we also look back on the past half centyry because 
the Forest Service was born in 1905. The early men and women in the Forest 
Service and their friends and associates pointed the new bureau of our Govern- 
ment up the road to where we are today. Our successes and achievements are 
the fruits of the guidelines and inspiration of the pioneers of the Forest Service. 
It is an appropriate time for us to again study our rules and objectives because 
we want our organization to be able to look back at the time of its 100th anniver- 
sary with satisfaction proportionate to that which we now enjoy from the 
thoughts and actions of the early foresters. 

The year 1955 on the Fremont National Forest will be remembered for the dry 
summer and the bad fires. Only 1% inches of rain were measured at Lakeview 
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from the 1st of May until the 14th of September. The Fremont people will also 
long remember the splendid help from all timber operators and their employees, 
farmers, and ranchers, the Klamath Forest and Walker Range Protective Asso- 
ciations and the many others who helped with the prompt control of all the fires. 

Even with time out to suppress and mop up the bad fires, the Fremont folks 
accomplished nearly all the goals we had set for ourselves and in addition cruised 
and sold all the fire-killed timber. Attached is our brief report to you of the 
past year’s operation on the Fremont National Forest. 

We take this opportunity to once again let you know that we enjoy our asso- 
ciations with you in the harvest of the different crops produced on the land we 
manage for you. We really do appreciate your help toward protecting the 
valuable natural resources of these lands from damage and in carrying out man- 
agement practices that will increase production of good timber, forage, water, 
wildlife, and recreation. Again the Fremont Gang wish you a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy and Prosperous New Year! 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN E. McDONALD, 


Forest Supervisor. 
TIMBER BUSINESS 


Again this year the full allowable amount of timber has been harvested and 
additional salvage sales were made to recover trees that would otherwise be 
lost because of insects, decay, or blowdown. All timber killed in the six major 
forest fires was sold and much of it has now been logged. The following is the 
year’s timber business in brief : 

Over 90 million board-feed cut, 69 commercial timber sales made, 141 million 
board-feet sold, 131 million board-feet cruised and prepared for sale, 752,000 
acres of timber reinventoried (Klamath working circle), 258 acres seeded 
with ponderosa pine seed, 304 acres planted with 409,000 ponderosa pine seed- 
lings, 1,029 acres pruned, and 1,213 acres thinned to improve quality and rate 
of growth, over 2,500 porcupines exterminated in a program to control the 
rodents which feed on the bark and destroy many young trees each year. 


MINING BUSINESS 


The uranium strike of June 21 brought thousands of prospectors with their 
Geiger counters. These were followed by geologists and core drilling outfits. 
Over 2,000 mining claims staked on Fremont National Forest. 


GRAZING BUSINESS 


Grasses and other forage developed slowly this spring due to the late cold 
spring. Forage development was very good but the hot dry summer dried up 
the feed earlier than usual and very little regrowth was made. In 1955: 12,387 
cows grazed for 42,138 cow months, 38,090 sheep grazed for 113,698 sheep 
months, 100 acres of alfalfa drilled in Dent Creek reseeded area, 300 acres sage- 
brush sprayed on Chewaucan allotment, 85,200 acres of range land inventoried 
on the Silver Lake district, 15.5 miles of new range fences built, 331 miles of old 


‘ fence maintained, 16 new stock water ponds. 


RECREATION BUSINESS 


During 1955 the Fremont Forest had: 10,600 winter sports visitors, 20,000 
hunters, 20,000 fishermen, 9,000 picknickers and campers. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Our fire season peaked on September 6 and 7 when there were 26 fires burning 
—4 of which were big fires. The country was dry with no rain. Nearly all 
manpower and fire-fighting equipment in our area were recruited and organized 
to combat this fire emergency. By September 10 all fires were under control. 

Summary of 1955 fires: 64 lightning fires (8,297 acres), 11 hunter fires (1.5 
acres), 6 miner fires (2,740 acres), 2 fires in timber operations (less than 1 acre), 
4 fishermen fires (less than 1 acre), 2 fires cause unknown (1 acre); total, 89 
fires burned 11,089 acres. 

Late this fall fire was used to burn logging slash to reduce the fire hazard for 
future years. Over 95 miles of fire breaks were piled and burned. 


80728—56——11 
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ENGINEERING 


Timber operators as well as Fremont crews: accomplished almost all the engi- 
neering, construction, and maintenance of roads and trails that they set out to 
do this past year: 43.5 miles of new roads built by timber purchasers, 3 miles of 
new roads built by Forest Service crews, 12 miles of roads gravelled by timber 
purchasers, 1,428 miles of roads maintained by Forest Service crews, 299.1 miles 
of forest road maintained by the timber operators, 4.5 miles of trails rebuilt by 
Forest Service crews, 72.8 miles of roads surveyed and engineered by Forest 
Service crews, 2 new bridges built across Fishhole, Creek, 3 large culverts 
installed. 

EROSION CONTROL 


Erosion control practices are necessary in order for us to keep the forest soil 
which produces our trees and forage. This soil also stores the snow water which 
irrigates the agricultural lands below the forest : 7,500 acres which were burned 
by last summer’s fires are being seeded to grasses to hold the soil in place, 2,600 
acres of skidroads and landings were cross-drained and seeded to grasses, 300 
acres in the Coffeepot area were treated with contour ditches for erosion control 
and water spreading, 70 acres of earthen dams and contour ditches were drilled 
to grasses to tie down the soil. 

WILDLIFE 


The deer came back to the summer ranges in poorer condition this year be- 
cause of the long winter and cold spring. Hunters enjoyed very good hunting in 
both the buck season and the 7-day either sex season: Approximately 45,000 deer 
grazed for 270,000 deer months, hunters killed about 8,500 bucks, 4,500 does. 


Financial statement, fiscal year 1955 


Income: 
Wiesber' eesusvsti cs bors eet Ud pa pe eid Barb $2, 055, 340 
Grating Geelscssese si a cise eacecgasou ae e 21, 005 
Special: wee fesie. acdiies vege ice Ue BTEC ee Ae eee 912 
Ne ee ee ee ee oimpinniacaannanaes 96, 703 
Ene CNG a es he eae encosoes 21, 065 
Slash disposal and extra protection_.__.-..---._--_--.-_.---.- 96, 412 
2, 291, 487 
Expenses : 
I i BOE GT. NAIR Te ee ee ae ee 180, 728 
I, TD I ace icinnctep tingle Ste eniniinitnaphita en cctinasancinaisinnciiahtninisislna 67, 475 
NNT, TRS bi i ag sah ae a te ee la al ie 64, 912 
Maintenance of range improvements________.-____--__--_-__-___ 3, 000 
Slash disposal and extra protection__._.....---___-_---.--..-. 75, 754 
391, 869 
Income minus operating expense__..........._---__-._...__ 1, 899, 568 
Investments : 
Meme comm aa dg i etl Dccincseenieesentomnatenne 71, 325 
Bridge. CONGURBCHOD 4. dene htt ptid< nthe serene states aig ues 55, 415 
TYCO PURI a npeeey ner dei iniinnsg iba ahd Ai sitinaei LK 25, 616 
E00 TRUE CO SOC scsi cceiicmeincggtiabincnitpliitni ne aos 80, 497 
Mrosiom . COMETOL nw inceninn cli 13, 000 
Range resetting... os eg Ak ee io ban aks 8, 050 
253,903 
See 
Income minus both expenses and investments____._________ 1, 645, 665 


The above investments do not include 43.5 miles of new road construction, 12 
miles of road gravelled, and 2 large culverts built by purchasers of national forest 
timber which become the property of the Government at the close of the con- 
tract. It also does not include 15.5 miles of fence and 16 stock water ponds 
which were financed in part or entirely by grazing permittees. 
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Each year one-fourth of the receipts from the national forests are paid to the 
counties in which the lands are located. This year Lake County received 
$398,888.66 and Klamath County Tréceived $452,105.23 as their shares of the 
receipts from all national forest lands. In addition to the Fremont National For- 
est, Klamath County contains portions of the Rogue River and Deschutes Na- 
ea Forests and Lake County also contains some of the Deschutes National 

orest. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Crafts, I notice in your testimony that you make 
reference to the amendments which Mr. Laird states he is proposing to 
his original bill. Have you made any estimates as to what would 
be the increased cost of supplying the information that would be nec- 
essary by reason of the suggested amendments? 

Mr. Crarts, I think, Mr. Grant, that the increased cost as the result 
of the two amendments that Mr. Laird proposes would not be substan- 
tial. The data for one amendment with respect to the area in need of 
reforestation and reseeding we largely have, although we may have 
to get some additional detail to break it out on a State basis. 

e other amendment is so general in character that we could pro- 
vide that largely from our existing information. It would provide 
flexibility, the way it is worded, so that the only additional cost would 
be the cost of compilation. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you. 

Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. No questions. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Crafts, I notice in your statement that the Forest 
Service has always favored an annual report, and I also note that the 
last report was published covering 1953. Did the Forest Service 
make the request for funds to continue that annual report in 1953? 

Mr. Crarts. Mr. Laird, there is no specific request for funds with 
respect to the preparation of an annual report so far as I know. The 
decision to discontinue the annual report on a trial basis was a gen- 
eral decision made with respect to all bureaus of the Department by 
the Secretary’s office, partly as an economy measure, and partly, to see 
whether the Secretary’s annual report, which includes a small portion 
with respect to Forest Service activities would be sufficient. 

Mr. Lairp, You anticipate no difficulty in continuing publishing an 
annual report now in the future without specific language from the 
Congress? Or do you think it would be advisable to have specific 
language from the Congress ? 

Mr. Crarts. I might read you just a brief statement, if I may, as 
to the authority that we have. 

Mr. Latrp. I realize you have that authority, but there is no man- 
datory authority about this report. 

Mr. Crarts. No, there is no directive. 

Mr. Larrp. My question was, Does the Forest Service have an ob- 
jection to having some type of mandatory authority so that a report 
would be continued in the future, or do you think that that is un- 
necessary ? 

Mr. Crarts. I think, Mr. Laird, that it is unnecessary. Iwould ex- 
pect, however, that a directive by the Congress to prepare an annual 
report, if expressed in general terms, covering all resources, not_re- 
quiring detail by individual forest or by States, and giving the De- 
partment broad flexibility as to the nature of the report would not be 
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objectionable. While I can’t speak for the Department definitely I 
would expect there would not be objection to that. 


Mr. Larrp. You do not anticipate, then, that it will be discontinued 
after this year ? 


Mr. Crarts. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Latrp. The data that are now compiled cover each national 
forest? That is, the information that you have here in Washington ? 
_ Mr. Crarrs. No. Some of the information that we have in Wah. 
Ington is by individual forests, but a great deal of what we have in 
Washington is by national forest regions. We would have to go back 
to the regional forester. Some of it he would have by the individual 
forests, but for some of it he would have to go back to the forester 
supervisor. 

Mr. Larrp. Most of the regional foresters have the information for 
the individual forests they manage ? 

Mr. Crarts. They have certain information. They do not have 
the information exactly as specified in this bill. 

Mr. Lairp. What information would they not have ? 

Mr. Crarts. I attempted to cover that in my statement. 

Mr. Latrp. That is, for each forest specifically ? 

Mr. Crarts. In my testimony, for example, and I could go down the 
bill if you wish, I explained that we do not have the information on the 
total timber volume on the woodland types, on the high inaccessible 
areas, on the noncommercial forest lands. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you have it on the commercial] forest lands? 

Mr. Crarts. We have it on the commercial land but not the noncom- 
mercial land. We do not have, for example, our expenditures for fire 
protection nor our expenditures for roads, broken down and assigned 
to individual resources, which we would have to have in order to segre- 
gate out that portion spent for timber. 

Mr. Latrp. None of this information that is in the regional office is 
withheld from the public in any way, is it ? 

Mr. Crarts. No, sir. 

Mr. Larep. Any individual can now receive all of this information 
that is in the regional office for each forest ? 

Mr. Crarrs. The information that we currently collect is available 
for public inspection, yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. That is all, I believe. 

Mr. Grant. Mr. McIntire has a question. 

Mr. McIntme. Mr. Crafts, there was prepared a forest resources 
inventory, a very extensive work which included not only the national 
forests, if I remember correctly, but a great deal of data relative to 
other forest lands of the country and an estimate of anticipated needs, 
anticipated growth, and availability at some projected future dates. — 

How frequently is that type of a report prepared? I appreciate it 
is infrequently, but was this one really a first one, or was it one of a 
series of studies? 

Mr. Crarrs. Mr. McIntire, you are referring, I believe, to what we 
call the timber resource review report. 

Mr. McIntire. That is right. 

Mr. Crarrs. These overall appraisals are prepared, or have been 

repared in the past, at intervals of about 8 to 10 years. T think the 
fast one was the 6th or 7th of that general nature that the Forest 
Service has had a hand in preparing. 
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Mr. McInrimg. That basically covers quite a little more of detail and 
estimates than the annual reports, I appreciate, and some of it is esti- 
mation. But is the objective of that to give the public a perspective as 
to overall timber resources for the moment and for the Fituret 

Mr. Crarts. That is exactly correct, an overall picture. 

Mr. MoIntirz. Would it be your thought, or is it appropriate to 
say, that that does constitute as good a basis—as good an inventory and 
basis of considered estimate of available timber—as could be put to- 
gether for long-term planning on the part of both forest management 
and timber use on the part of the users of timber ? 

Mr. Crarts. That is right. That provides overall estimates for both 
the present resources and future needs. It was prepared partly by 
the Forest Service, but with a great deal of assistance from the State 
forestry agencies and the forest industries. 

I believe as a factual report, it is the best overall report that we 
could have prepared at that time. 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you, 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much, Mr. Crafts. 

Mr. Lairp. I am happy that the Forest Service is going ahead and 
preparing annual reports again. 

I think you realize that there was a great deal of interest which had 
been published up to 1953, do you not ? 

Mr. Crarts. I think, Mr. faird, I might comment on that. We are 
limited, I believe it is by law, in the number of copies of the annual 
report that we are able to print, which is, I believe, 2,500. But there 
has been and always was a great deal of interest in this report, so we 
printed excerpts from the annual report.and printed some 15,000 or 
20,000 of those. It was given wide distribution throughout the coun- 
try. There is great interest in our annual report. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Now, Mr. Nelson, do you care to come forward ? 


STATEMENT OF A. Z. NELSON, FOREST ECONOMIST, NATIONAL 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Nextson. Mr. Chairman, my name is A. Z. Nelson. I am forest 
economist for the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

The association I represent speaks for the major part of the lumber 
industry in the United States. 

I will try to make my statement very brief in view of the time 
situation. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Association has given care- 
ful study to H. R. 10794, and unqualified endorsement has been given 
this legislation by action of the board of directors. 

I would like to say at this point, Mr. Chairman, that I must express 
a degree of surprise, if not amazement, that the Department of Agri- 
culture report on this bill is negative. I say that for this reason: For- 
est industry representatives have discussed this matter over the past 2 
years with representatives of the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture has stated, pene it is true, 
that he was in favor of this legislation and at that time he had con- 
sidered a companion bill in the Senate by Senator Henry Dworshak, 
of Idaho. 
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Briefly, most of the national forests were established early in the 
1900’s and have been under management for 50 years, for the most 


art. 
Individually, they vary in size from some 100,000 acres to over 
16 million. The acreage within national forests under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Forest Service, Mr. Chairman, is equivalent to an area about 
six times that of your, State of Alabama. In the West, the national] 
forests comprise large percentages of many State areas. For example, 
one-fifth of the area of California is national forest land, one-fourth 
of Oregon, one-fourth of Washington, one-sixth of Idaho, one-fifth of 
Arizona. 

National forest lands occupy areas 444 times the State of Maine, the 
commercial acreage. On this estimated acreage there stands an esti- 
mated volume of timber sufficient to construct 70 or 80 million average 
size homes, more than sufficient to rehouse every family in the United 
States. About 37 percent of the Nation’s sawtimber in the national 
forests and of the softwood sawtimber about 45 percent is within the 
national forests. 

In the 12 Western States almost half of the sawtimber is on national 
forests. 

The importance of the timber resource of the national forests is in- 
creasing pr In fiscal year 1956 it is estimated by the Forest 
Service that 714 billion board-feet will be cut with receipts of $102 
million. It is estimated that in 1957 a recordbreaking volume of 
734 billion feet will be cut with receipts of $108,500,000. That is big 
business, Mr. Chairman. Well over 90 pecrent of all national forest 
receipts are obtained from the sale of timber. 

On November 13, 1955, the Forest Service was reported to have 
had 13,575 permanent and temporary employees. The bulk of these 
employees are concerned with the administration of the national for- 
ests. Each year the Department of Agriculture spends some $80 
million on the administration of the national forests. 

It is obvious that the national forests have become big business in 
terms of receipts, expenditures, use, employees, and impact on the 
economy. Thousands of sawmills and wood-using plants throughout 
the United States, wherever national forests are found, depend in vary- 
ing degree upon national forest timber. Some mills are entirely de- 
pendent but a far larger number must look to the Forest Service for 
the backlog which will provide for continuous operation. I would like 
to emphasize that the Forest Service in turn is dependent upon the 
wood-using industries to purchase timber in such quantities as will pro- 
vide maximum sustained-yield timber production. This is a relation- 
ship which depends at all times upon good faith, understanding, and 
the availability of public information concerning the operations of the 
national forests. 

It is obvious, too, that States and local governments and the Con- 
gress of the United States are concerned relative to the fiscal worth 
of this huge national forest asset, the power that accompanies such 
tremendous ownership of land and resources and the effect that vari- 
ous administrative practices and procedures have on dependent in- 
dustries and communities, Some 1,000 counties and their school dis- 
tricts in which the national forests are located; for example, receive 
25 percent of the receipts from the national forests. This is amount- 
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ing to over $25 million a year. ‘Fhe States concerned throughout the 

est considered the national forests, though federally owned, as a 
major part of each State’s economy. The Congress must consider 
the impact of these forests on the national economy and the welfare 
of industries and individuals dependent thereon. 

If H. R. 10794 is enacted it would provide for the first time an 
annual report to Congress on the administration of each of the 149 
national forests with particular reference to timber resources, In- 
cluded in such report would be 10 items of information. 

My statement goes into some detail on .the benefits to be derived 
therefrom, 

We are in entire agreement with Congressman Laird with respect 
to the amendments he has proposed. We are in agreement with the 
American Pulpwood Association and the amendments they propose. 

Though a report as here proposed to include data for each national 
forest could be prepared and submitted annually on the basis of 
administrative discretion, it never had been in the past nor is there 
assurance that it will be in the future. Furthermore, there is no 
assurance that such a report if voluntarily undertaken would include 
the vital information itemized in the legislation or that it would be 
prepared year after year so that maximum benefit would flow from 
consistency in reporting. For the past 2 years, the Department of 
Agriculture has not issued any annual report for the public on the 
national forests and in past years when it did so, the information speci- 
fied in H. R. 10794 was not included on an individual national forest 
basis. It is believed that the cost of preparing this report each year 
would be insignificant, and I say that for this reason, that most of 
the information which Mr. Crafts has referred to is on the basis of 
estimates. 

It does not seem to me, when we are speaking in terms of estimates, 
that elaborate sample plots and matters of that kind are essential 
at this time. 

In any event, the value of the report to the users of the national 
forests, the Department of Agriculture, and the Congress, in our 
opinion, would be immeasurable. I say this, too, that much of the 
data are normally gathered each year for administrative use within 
the arenes of Agriculture, and compilation into the form re- 
quired by this legislation would be relatively easy to do. 

That is our considered opinion, Mr. Chairman. We have expres- 
sions of interest from every section of the country within the lumber 
industry in favor of this measure. We have been asked by our 
benpe Tees when I say our people I say the small operators, the 
medium-sized operators and the large operators—to actively support 
this measure, and to do everything that is practical, reasonable and 
once ate to get the Congress to enact it. ; 

would like to say that many of the larger companies own their 
own timber resource; that with regard to this information it is not 
as vital or as essential as it is to the medium or small operators. I 
would like to say that many of the statistics*that would be included 
in this information to be submitted to Congress is the type of infor- 
mation that should be submitted and prepared by the Forest Service 


as a regular, continuing operation, in a sense a profit and loss state- 
ment. 
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We have here a tremendously valuable national asset, worth per- 
haps—lI don’t know, I would have to guess—eight or'ten billion dollars. 
But why should not such a large corporation, if you want to call it that, 
Federal corporation, report as does any private corporation on an 
annual basis with regard to its operations ? 

Why should it not make available to the public that degree of in- 
formation which is essential to the public in the public’s need to have 
such information, to advise the Government, to help the Government, 
to help the Forest Service in connection with management of the 
national forests ? 

We are simply suggesting here, Mr. Chairman, that this is good 
legislation. It may require, as has been suggested, some amendments. 
We feel that sooner or later the Congress will absolutely have to have 
this information. If it does not obtain the information such as out- 
lined in this legislation, it is not in a position to pass the type of 

valid judgment that it should pass on the tremendous appropriations 
that are made to the Department of Agriculture for this purpose. 

I would like to say in conclusion that on behalf of the lumber indus- 
try of the United States, I respectfully urge that this committee favor- 
ably report H. R. 10794. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Nelson, as I understand from your testimony, you 


do not believe that the reinstitution of the published annual report 
will suffice ? 


In other words, that it will give sufficient information. 

Mr. Netson. I donot, sir. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. No questions. 

Mr. Netson. Could I have my full statement placed into the record ? 
Mr. Grant. Without objection, it will be placed in the record ; yes. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT or A. Z. NELSON, Forest Economist, NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


My name is A. Z. Nelson. I am forest economist for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association with headquarters in Washington, D. C. The associ- 
ation I represent is a federation of 16 regional lumber manufacturers associa- 
tions throughout the United States. The NLMA speaks for a major part of the 
lumber industry of the Nation. 

H. R. 10794 by Congressman Melvin Laird of Wisconsin, would require that an 
annual report be made to Congress giving for each of the 149 national forests 
information on areas, timber volumes, the quantity of timber available for har- 
vest and the actual harvest, the timber-growth rate, dollar receipts and expendi- 
tures, number of employees and timber-access roads available and needed. A 
similar bill, S. 3518 by Senator Henry Dworshak of Idaho is before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee and is presently being considered by its Subcommittee on 
Soil Conservation and Forestry. 

The association I represent has given careful study to H. R. 10794. Unquali- 
fied endorsement has been given this legislation by action of the board of direc- 
tors of NLMA on May 30, 1956, at Seattle, Wash. The resolution approved by 
the board is as follows: . 

“The Forest Service of the United States Department of Agriculture is respon- 
sible for the administration of Federal propery worth billions of dollars with 
annual revenues of approximately $100 million a year. The proper management 
of such a valuable asset is a matter of public concern and a complete annual 
report of the stewardship-of the national forests such as is called for in the bills 
introduced in the 84th Congress by Senator Dworshak of Idaho and Representa- 
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tive Laird of Wisconsin would be in the public interest. We urge the prompt 
enactment of such legislation.” 

There are some 149 national forests in 389 States and Alaska. Most of them 
were established in the early 1900’s and many have been under management for 
50 years. Individually they vary in size from some 100,000 acres to over 16 mil- 
lion acres. There are about 182 million acres within national forests under the 
jurisdiction of the Forest Service. 

Most of the national forests are in the Western States although most of the 
Southern States have several within their boundaries and there are a few in the 
Northeast and Lake States. In the West the national forests comprise large per- 
centages of many State areas—for example, 20 percent of the area of the State 
of California is national forest land; 24 percent of Oregon; 23 percent of Wash- 
ington; 38 percent of Idaho; 16 percent of Arizona, and so on. 

About 85 million acres of national forest land are classified as commercial tim- 
berland suitable and available for timber production, On this commercial acre- 
age there stands an estimated volume of 765 billion board-feet of timber suffi- 
cient to construct 70 or 80 million average-size homes—more than sufficient to 
rehouse every family in the United States. About 37 percent of the Nation’s saw- 
timber is in the national forests and of the softwood sawtimber, about 45 per- 
cent is within the national forests. In the 12 Western States 48 percent of the 
sawtimber is on national forests. The importance of the timber resource of the 
national forests is increasing yearly. In fiscal year 1956 it is estimated by the 
Forest Service that 7% billion board-feet will be cut with receipts of $102 mil- 
lion. It is estimated that in 1957 a recordbreaking volume of 7% billion feet will 
be cut with receipts of $108,500,000. Well over 90 percent of all national forest 
receipts are obtained from the sale of timber. 

On November 13, 1955, the Forest Service was reported to have had 13,575 
permanent and temporary employees. The bulk of these employees are con- 
cerned with the administration of the national forests. Each year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture spends some $80 million on the administration of the national 
forests. If the upward trend in expenditures continues it may well be $100 mil- 
lion or more within a few years. 

It is obvious that the national forests have become big business in terms of 
receipts, expenditures, employees, use, and impact on the economy. Thousands of 
sawmills and wood-using plants throughout the United States, wherever national 
forests are found, depend in varying degree upon national forest timber. Some 
mills are entirely dependent but a far larger number must look to the Forest 
Service for the backlog which will provide for continuous operation. It is 
obvious that the Forest Service in turn is dependent upon the wood-using indus- 
tries to purchase timber in such quantities as will provide maximum sustained 
yield timber production. This is a relationship whch depends at all times upon 
good faith, understanding, and the availability of public information concerning 
the operatons of the national forests. 

It is obvious, too, that States and local governments and the Congress of the 
United States are concerned relative to the fiscal worth of this huge national 
forest asset, the power that accompanies such tremendous ownership of land and 
resources and the effect that various administrative practices and procedures 
have on dependent industries and communities. Counties in which the national 
forests are located, for example, receive 25 percent of the receipts from the na- 
tional forests. This is amounting to over $25 million a year. The States gon- 
cerned throughout the West consider the national forests, though federally owned, 
as a major part of each State’s economy. The Congress must consider the im- 
pact of these forests on the national economy and the welfare of industries and 
individuals dependent thereon. 

If H. R. 10794 is enacted it would provide for the first time an annual report 
to Congress on the administration of each of the 149 national forests with partic- 
ular reference to timber resources. Included in such report would be 10 items 
of information. Our interpretation of these items indicate that data of prime 
significance for each national forest would be developed. 

By comparing one annual report with another, year to year changes in total 
area and forested area would become observable. The importance of the forest 
area to the total area would be developed. In addition the report would provide 
important information on total timber volume from year to year. 

The data on the area which is suitable and available for commercial timber 
production and the estimated quantity of timber on such commercial forest area 
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are vital to the wood-using industries as they provide the basic timber resource 
information upon which private operations must be planned. 

The data on the allowable timber cut would tell dependent industries what 
they can expect relative to the potential availability of timber on each national 
forest—another vital matter to each operator. 

The data on the quantity of timber actually cut as related to the allowable cut 
would serve as an important basis for judging the degree of success attending 
current forest management efforts. Another important forest management cri- 
terion would be the estimated annual average timber growth rate in board-feet 
per acre since it would indicate whether or not a national forest was producing 
adequate timber growth. 

The data on the total receipts from sales of timber and other forest products, 
and the total of all other receipts for each national forest would be essential in 
judging the importance of each national forest in terms of timber receipts and as 
such receipts are related to other receipts. 

Data would be provided on the total of expenditures and obligations with 
respect to each national forest and the portion thereof attributable to timber re- 
source operations—including management, protection, and development of tim- 
ber resources. Besides being very useful in judging the adequacy of funds from 
year to year, these data would help in judging whether or not the Forest Service 
is expending adequate proportions of its appropriations for different manage- 
ment purposes. As related to total receipts it becomes still another important 
management criterion. 

The total number of permanent employees, and the total number of temporary 
employees for each national forest on the last day of each fiscal year, and the 
number of such employees engaged in timber resource operations would be given. 
Besides providing a basis for year-to-year comparisons, these data would be useful 
in comparing the number of employees and. the use of personnel on each national 
forest. 

And finally data would be provided on the number of miles of timber access 
roads in each national forest and the number of additional miles of such 
roads necessary for timber resource operations. These data would indicate 
progress in the construction of timber access roads and future requirements 
for such roads. 

Recently Congressman Laird has proposed amendments to H. R. 10794 which 
would broaden his bill somewhat. They would require the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to report on reforestation needs and the extent each national forest is 
used for grazing, recreation, watershed protection, and other purposes. We 
believe the addition of such facts would add to the value of the report so 
far as the general public is concerned. 

The American Pulpwood Association has indicated it will propose the in- 
clusion of additional data bearing particularly on the elements comprising 
the timber resource and its use. We agree that such data would be desirable 
and important to have included. 

As Congressman Laird stated in the Congressional Record of May 3, 1956, 
H. R. 10794” * * * would provide for the first time a running record of all 
activities, operations and facts pertaining to timber management for each of 
the 149 national forests. The information would be immediately useful and 
over a period of years would provide an increasingly valuable index of progress 
in the management of the national forests. The reports would favorably in- 
fluence the efforts made to improve the management of such forests. They 
would greatly assist the Appropriations and other committees of Congress 
and their staffs in analyzing the need for funds and the effect of proposed 
legislation.” 

Though a report as here proposed to include data for each national forest 
could be prepared and submitted annually on the basis of administrative dis- 
cretion, it never has been in the past nor is there assurance that it will be in 
the future. Furthermore, there is no assurance that such a report if voluntarily 
undertaken would include the vital information itemized in the legislation 
or that it would be prepared year after year so that maximum benefit would 
flow from consistency in reporting. For the past 2 years the Department of 
Agriculture has not issued any annual report for the public on the national 
forests and in past years when it did so, the information specified in H. R. 
10794 was not included on an individual national forest basis. It is believed that 
the cost of preparing this report each year would be insignificant compared to 
the value the report would have to the users of the national forests, the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, and the Congress. Much of the data are normally 
gathered each year for administrative use within the Department of Agricul- 
ture and compilation into the form required by this legislation would be rela- 
tively easy to do. 

In behalf of the lumber industry of the United States, therefore, I respect- 
fully urge that this committee favorably report H. R. 10794. 


; { a) following letters were submitted to the subcommittee on H. R. 
0794. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., June 13, 1956. 
Hon. Haronp D. Cooiey, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 


Deak Mr. CootEty: On behalf of the National Wildlife Federation I would 
like to urge your committee to amend H. R. 10794, the bill which would require 
detailed annual reporting on the administration and fiscal operations of forest 
lands under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, so that it would 
provide for an annual assessment of the recreational and other multiple-use 
benefits which are realized from these public lands. 

Such an amendment would permit the Secretary to include detailed informa- 
tion on the following subjects within the annual report which this bill would 
authorize : ; 

(1) The area of publicly owned timberland under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary which has value for production of fish, wildlife, and other recreational 
benefits. 

(2) An assessment of the recreational resources both present and potential, 
within each national forest. This should clearly show the quality of recreation 
to be found within each national forest and its worth in relation to comparable 
benefits on other private and public lands. 

(3) An inventory of the need for development and maintenance of recrea- 
tional resources in order to keep pace with growing public demands, accom- 
panied by estimates of costs for the improvements that would have to be 
assumed by the administering agency. 

(4) A determination of present recreational use of each national forest area 
with a projection of potential future use if recreation improvements were made 
which would keep pace with current demands. 

(5) For each national forest, the total of all expenditures and obligations for 
development and maintenance of recreationai facilities and wildlife habitat 
improvements. 

It is our belief that basic information on the recreational resources of public 
forest lands should be as much a part of the proposed Secretary of Agriculture’s 
annual report to Congress as the information on timber resources. That recrea- 
tion has become one of the most important uses of national forests under the 
present multiple-use policies of national forest management is attested to by 
the fact that 45 million visits were made to national forests last year by 
hunters, fishermen and persons who visited these public areas in 39 different 
States to picnic, hike, ski, and enjoy various other outdoor activities. Pre- 
liminary estimates show that it would take $24 million to rehabilitate and to 
put in safe and operable condition sanitary and public use facilities within the 
national forests. 

Similarly, it would appear that the provisions of this bill should apply in 
the case of the other resources which are found on the public lands under the 
administration of the Secretary of Agricultures—rangelands, water, etc. 

I respectfully request that this letter be placed in the record of the hearings 
on this legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Stewart M. BRANDBORG, 
Assistant Conservation Director. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington D. C., May 9, 1956. 
Hon. Greorce M. GRANT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Forest Products, 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mz. GRANT: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States recom- 
mends that your subcommittee approve H. R. 10794 by Congressman Laird which 
would require the Secretary of Agriculture to submit annually to Congress a 
report giving certain important statistical information on the national forest 
and the management of their timber resources, 

The chamber believes that basic information relative to the acreage, volume, 
growth, use, and loss of the Nation’s forest resource is necessary for orderly 
planning of the best use and management of that resource. The national forests 
contain 17 percent of all commercial forest land and 37 percent of the live saw- 
timber of the country. The detailed information, by national forests, in the 
annual reports which would be required by H. R. 10794 is, therefore, necessary 
for planning the sound utilization and conservation of our forest resources. 

Most of the data that would be reported under this measure is already a 
matter of record in the headquarter offices of each national forest. Its com- 
pilation in an annual report, therefore, would not require much additional work 
or expense for the Department of Agriculture. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the hearings on 
this bill. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
Portiand, Oreg., May 10, 1956. 
Hon. Grorce M. GRANT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Forest Products, 
House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Grant: It is my understanding that your subcommittee now’ has 
under consideration H. R. 10794 which was introduced by Hon. Melvin R. Laird 
of Wisconsin. 

Our association, representing 7 million acres of private forest ownership in 
western Oregon and western Washington, has studied Mr. Laird’s bill and come 
to the conclusion that it is desirable legislation. We believe that, for a number 
of reasons including : 

(1) The Congress, as the board of directors of the national forests, needs 
the factual information called for in the proposal in order to understand fully 
their fiscal operations. 

(2) The stockholders of the national forests, the American public, needs the 
information just as stockholders of any other proprietary corporation must have 
them to determine whether their investment is being looked after competently. 

(3) Such data are essential to the managers of the national forests, the Forest 
Service, as a running balance sheet for determining efficiency in its custodian- 
ship of the great natural resource entrusted to its care. 

Because we believe that the requirement of such a report, as proposed by 
Mr. Laird, will furnish all interested parties with a concise picture of the fiscal 
and management operations of the national forests, we urge approval of H. R. 
10794 by your subcommittee. 

Thanking you for consideration of our views, and with kindest personal regards, 
Tam. 


Sincerely yours, 


W. D. HAGENSTEIN, Executive Vice President. 
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CALIFORNIA F'orREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 8, 1956. 
Hon. Greorce M. GRant, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN GRANT: On behalf of the members of the California Forest 
Protective Association, comprising 90 percent of the private timber ownership in 
California, I wish to respectfully bring to your attention our united support of 
H. R. 10794 by Congressman Melvin Laird. This bill is presently before your 
Subcommittee on Forest Products of the House Agriculture Committee. 

This measure as introduced and a tompanion bill S. 3518 by Senator Dworshak 
which is under consideration by the Subcommittee on Soil Conservation and For- 
estry of the Senate Agriculture Committee provides for an essential and valuable 
annual report on the management of national forests. 

California is the second largest producer of forest products and first in per 
capita consumption of forest products of all the States in the Nation. 

Therefore, it is important to the orderly management of private timber lands 
in California and the continuous production of forest crops that the national 
forests timber resources are properly managed and that the maximum allowable 
cut of such timber resources be made available to supplement the production 
from privately owned lands. 

Congress should have the vital information which will be made available to 
it under the provisions of H. R. 10794 in order to evaluate the management of 
national forests and thus be enabled to enact necessary legislation to maintain 
the highest standards of management for this federally owned timber. 

We urge your earnest consideration and support of H. R. 10794 believing that 
the enactment of the provisions of this bill will be in the best interests of forest 
conservation and the economy of the forest industries of the Nation. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. R. ScHorrerp, 
Secretary-Manager. 


Forest INDUSTRIES INFORMATION COMMITTEE, 
Oshkosh, Wis., May 10, 1956. 
Hon. Grorce M, GRANT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Soil Conservation and Forestry, 
House Agriculture Committee, 
House 0 fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: It is our belief that the time has come when a detailed 
report should be made to the public with respect to the timber resources on the 
national forest and we believe that Mr. Laird’s bill H. R. 10794 is entitled to your 
thoughtful consideration. 

We hope that your committee will regard this bill with favor. 

Cordially yours, 
Harorp 8. Crossy, Secretary. 


Mr. Grant. We have an item which was passed over earlier, H. R. 
11346. 
(The bill referred to follows :) 


{H. R. 11346, 84th Cong., 2d sess. ] 
A BILL For the relief of Camillus Bothwell Jeter 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Seeretary of Agriculture shall con- 
vey, without consideration therefor, to Camillus Bothwell Jeter, Whitmire, 
South Carolina, all right, title, and interest of the United States in and to the 
real property described in section 2 of this Act, which was originally acquired by 
the United States solely by reason of a surveying error. 

Sec. 2. The real property referred to in the first section of this Act is situated 
in Fishdam Township, Union County, South Carolina, and is more particularly 
described as follows: Beginning at corner 8 of. the Forest Service survey of the 
Katherine V. Lipscomb and others, tract numbered 302, a stone identified by 
David Jeter as the corner common to Carrie Jeter tract and Doctor Jeter tract, 
south 13 degrees 30 minutes west, 17.35 chains to a point ; thence south 38 degrees 
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03 minutes west, 5.61 chains to corner 7 of the Forest Service survey of tract 
numbered 302,:a stone on the edge of cleared right-of-way,of the Broad; River 
Power Company transmission line; thence north 19 degrees 30 minutes east, 22.7 
chains to the place of beginning, containing 2.02 acres, being the same more 
or less. 













DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1956. 





Hon. Haroip D. Cooiey, 
Chairman, Committee.on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR- CONGRESSMAN CooLEy: This. is in response to your request of May 28 
for a report on H. R. 11346, a bill for the relief of Camillus Bothwell Jeter. 

We have no objection to the enactment of this bill. 

H. R. 11346 would direct the Secretary of Agriculture to convey, without con- 
sideration therefor, to Camillus Bothwell Jeter, Whitmire, S. C., the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and to about 2.02 acres of land, as described 
in section 2 of the bill, which was originally acquired by the United States by 
reason of a surveying error. 

The described 2.02 acres was included in the description of a tract of land 
conveyed by Mrs. Katherine V. Lipscomb and others to the United States for 
national forest purposes pursuant to the Weeks law of March 1, 1911, as amended. 
The property conveyed by Mrs. Lipscomb adjoints a tract of land now owned by 
Mr. Jeter. Both such tracts are described by metes and bounds. Mr. Jeter claims 
that when the tract now owned by the United States was surveyed in 1935 the 
Forest Service surveyors missed one corner of the common property lines and 
hence, by running a straight line from an erroneous point to the next corner cut 
off from his property and included in the Government tract the triangular-shaped 
parcel of land deseribed in H. R. 11346. 

The Forest Service has investigated Mr. Jeter’s claim and finds that, according 
to old plats of the property he now owns, made in 1903 and 1905, and according 
to certain evidence still on the ground, particularly an old hedge row which 
originally marked fence lines, Mr. Jeter’s claim is correct. It appears that due to 
lack of information or otherwise an error was made in the Government survey, 
which error was written in the deed of conveyance to the United States with the 
result that the Government had title or color of title to this small portion of Mr. 
Jeter’s land. i 

The claim and the indicated error in survey did not come to light until Mr. 
Jeter had a private survey made of his land in March 1956. This particular part 
of the properties has regrown to timber which Mr. Jeter now wishes to cut 
so that he may fence his entire property and develop it into pasture. The tract 
bears about 20,000 board feet of timber worth, probably, $400. i 

The act of July 8, 1943, 57 Stat..388), as amended by the act of March 3, 1952 
(66 Stat. 11), authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to issue quitclaim ‘deeds 
to lands under his jurisdiction acquired by the United States through error, 
inadvertence, or mistake within 20 years of the date of the deed by which the 
United States acquired title or color of title to the tract to be quitclaimed. The 
deed by which the United States acquired color of title to the lands claimed by 
Mr. Jeter was dated January 17, 1936, and recorded January 20, 1936. The 
20 year period specified by the foregoing acts therefore expired as to this par- 
ticular claim in January 1956 prior to the survey which brotght it to attention, 
and this department is without authority to issue a quitclaim deed or otherwise 
remove of record the cloud placed upon title to the described tract by the afore- 
mentioned deed to the United States. 

It is suggested that on page 2 in line 7 the word “Board” be corrected to read 
“Broad.” 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 






















































True D. Morsz, Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Grant. Mr. Schumacher, Mr. Dorn’s Administrative Assist- 
ant, is here, and wishes to make a statement. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. SCHUMACHER, ADMINISTRATIVE AS- 
SISTANT TO HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Scuumacuer. Mr. Chairman, the Congressman found at the 
last moment that he could not be here, and he asked if I would come 
over and ask the committee if they would go ahead with consideration 
of the bill because of the time element involved in it. 

I am fairly well familiar with the legislation, and if there are any 
questions that you have, or if you would like for me to briefly explain 
it, I would be happy to do so, whatever is the pleasure of the Chair. 

Mr. Grant. I ave we have a favorable report from the Depart- 
ment, have we not ? 

Mr. Scuumacuer. Yes, sir, you do. 

It involves 2.2 acres of land. 

Mr. Grant. And that isin Union County, S. C.? 

Mr. Scuumacuer. Yes, sir. It is recognition of an old and estab- 
lished corner. The Forest Service has recognized that they made 
an error. 

Mr. Grant. I believe the committee can take care of it all right. 

- Mr. Scuumacuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grant. The committee will stand in recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 


x 











